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“You never “know. how much 
beauty there is in your skin un- 


til PEARS’ has brought it out.’’ 


The skin is naturally beau- 
tiful. Look at the skin of a 
child..It is nearly always fair 
and soft and of a delicate 
roseate tint. But neglect and 
the use of bad soaps, often 
drive away this daintiness. 

How different it is when 
PEARS’ is used! By its daily 
use the beauty of the skin is 
preserved in its original fresh- 
ness from infancy to old age. 


The most economical 
as well as the best. 
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Produces. natural beauty 
by natural means. 
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You think you can tell the difference between 
hearing grand-opera artists sing and hearing their 


beautiful voices on the Victor. But can you P 


In the opera-house corridor scene in “The Pit’ at Yo Liberty 
Theatre, Oakland, Cal., the famous quartet from Rigoletto was sung by 
Caruso, Abbot, Homer and Scotti on the Victor, and the delighted 
audience thought they were listening to the singers themselves. 

At Rector’s, the noted Chicago restaurant, when some of the grand- 
opera stars sang, with piano accompaniment, the diners listened with 
rapt attention and craned their necks to get a glimpse of the singers. 
But it was a Victor. : 

In the rotunda of Wanamaker’s famous Philadelphia store, the great 
pipe organ accompanied Melba on the Victor, and the people rushed from 
all directions to see the singer. 

Even in the Victor laboratory, employes often imagine they are 
listening to a singer making a record while they really hear the Victor. 

Why not hear the Victor for yourself? Any Victor dealer will gladly 
play any Victor Records you want to hear. 


There is a Victor for every purse—$10 to $100. 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., u. s. A. & 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. . 


nly Victor Needles on Victor Records 











To get t yest result Ss, use ¢ 


The new Victor records for each month are for sale on the 28th of the preceding month—the Simultaneous 
Opening Day throughout America. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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IfYouEarn Less | 


I can DOUBLE your Salary or 
by teaching 1 how to write catchy, intligert 
advertising. ystem of instruction by Mai! 
is the only fe, in cajeraeice that has the hearty 
endorsement of the great Slated and publishers 
and I am anxious to send my Prospectus, to- 
gether with the most remarkable facsimile proof 
<a in the history of correspondence in- 
tion, if you are interested. 1 will show 
you yon bow to earn from $25 to $100 per week. 


GEORGE H. POWELL, __.. 
876 Metropolitan Annex, N. Y. City. 
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(We absolutely guarantee to teach shorthand complete 
thirty ooys s. Youcan learn in apare time in your own 
ou live. No need to spend months 
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ad. Simple. Practical. 
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taries, newspaper reporte ag and railro 
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REAL ESTATE 
OL URY UDR EY 


We will teach you by mail the Real Estate, General Brokerage, and 
Insurance Business, and appoint you 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 


of the oldest and largest co-operative real estate and brokerage company 
in America. Kepresentatives are making $3,000 to $10,000 a year without 
any investment of capital. Excellent opportunities open to YOU. By our 
system you can make money in a few weeks without eee with your 
give you mor: 
wre salable property | to handle than anv other institution in the world. 
A Thorough Com: Law Course Free to Each Representative. 
‘eas for 62-page book, free. 


THE CROSS COMPANY, 1844 Reaper Block, Chicago, 























High Grade INSTRUCTION 
By CORRESPONDENCE. | 
Fourteenth Year. 

LAW. Prepares for the bar of any State. 
improved method of instruction, com- 

bining the Text-Book, ure an ase Book 
—— Approved by the bench and bar. Three 
lege, Post-Graduate and Business 

Law. U Uniform rate of tuition. Send for Catalog. 

Chicago Correspondence School of Law, 
310 Reaper Block, Chicago. 
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Hundreds of good positions open, you can easily 
secure one of them. No former experience re- 
quired. If you are ambitious and want to earn 
more mores write for our our free catalog, “. 
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I Teach Sign Painting 
Show Card Writing or Lettering 
by mail and guarantee success. Only field not 
overcrowded, My instruction is unequaled be- 
cause practical, personal and thorough. Easy 
terms. Write for large catalogue. 
CHAS. J. STRONG, Pres., 


Detroit School of Lettering 
Dept. 88. Detroit, Mich. 
“Oldest and Largest School of Its Kind” 
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“=~ ACTRESS OR ORATOR 
BEST PAYING PROFESSION IN THE: WORLD. 

Our course on Eloecution and Dramatic Art by Mail will in a 
short time prepare you for the Stage or speaker's platform. You can earn 
$25 to $200 weekly. Successful students everywhere. Write for free booklet 
on Dramatic Art by Correspondence, 

CHICAGO SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, ' 

420 G Grand Opera Mouse, Chicago 


Ww POCKET EDITIONS 


USEFUL SUBJECTS 10c, EACH. Sheldon’s Letter Writer, Shirley's 
T.over’s Guide, Woman's Secrets: or, How to Be Beautiful, Guide to Etiquette, 
Physical Health Culture, Frank Merriwell’'s Book of Physical Development, 
National Dream Book, Zingara Fortune Teller, The Art of Boxing and Self 
Defense, The Key to Hypnotism, U.S. Army Physical Exercises (revised). 


Street «& Smith, Publishers 79 Seventh Ave.. New York 
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We have just made arrangements whereby we are ee to offer a valuable 


prize, to those who will copy this cartoon. Take Your Penol 


low, and copy 


this sketch on a common piece of paper, and — J hye do) today; and, if in the 


ae of our Art Directors, it is even 40 pe 


$8 good as the oO mM 


we will mail to your address, FREE OF CHARGE. FOR SIX MO 


THE HOME EDUCATOR 


This magazine {s fully illustrated and contains special information per- 











scenes TIERS 


taining to Illustrating, Cartooning, ete., and published for the benefit of those 
desirous of earning larger salaries. It is a Home Study magazine. There 


is positively ne money poe connected with this free offer. Copy 
this picture now and send it to us 


Correspondence Institute of OR Box 864 Scranton, Pa. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 


UBSEQUENTLY Allerdyce strove 
to analyze his reasons for writing 
the letter. He was forced to ac- 

knowledge that Hazel Penhryn’s mem- 
ory had not been a compelling force. 
If it had been, seven years would not 
have passed without his even writing 
to her. He could trace the initial cause 


to Edith Sanford. 

Edith was beginning to pall upon him. 
He admitted her charm, but she had 
never really been exceptionally pretty. 
She had proved a good, loyal chum dur- 
ing his impecunious days, but now that 


he was a dawning celebrity matters 
were different. 

Since attaining his majority he had 
never known the acquaintance of a 
beautiful girl—the kind men _ turn 
around to look at. . Somehow his few 
female friends had always been passa- 
bly pretty or even plain-looking. 

Allerdyce had his share, no more, no 
less, of man’s subcutaneous vanity. He 
used to wonder why insignificant-look 
ing fellows captured beautiful girls. 
Every day in the street he met such ill- 
assorted couples, and it would senseless- 
ly irritate him. He felt he was more 
worthy than their escorts. And no 
doubt he was. He envied the insignifi- 
cant-looking gentlemen, and apprecia- 
ted the pride they must experience in, 
say, ushering their companions down 
the aisle of a theater or passing the 
battery of diners in a restaurant. Edith 
Sanford had imparted to him no such 
thrill. No gourmand would temporarily 
forget his salad for her sake, or en- 
vious women eye her with critical hos- 
tility. 

If only, he had often thought, Edith 
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had been a beauty then she would be 
irresistible—if she cared to be. He was 
not exactly engaged to her; he had 
given no ring nor even declared his in- 
tentions to her mother. But during the 
three years of their acquaintance they 
had slid into an understanding pos- 
sessed only by engaged couples. This 
was natural, for he had told her that he 
loved her and they had even discussed 
the plans for a fairy palace when his 
art had brought its reward. 

That was in the first year of their 
acquaintance, and Mrs. Sanford had re- 
garded them as merely boy and girl, 
and had not treated Allerdyce’s atten- 
tions seriously. She considered him 2 
good, clean companion for her daugh- 
ter, and believed that youth can manage 
its own affairs much better than age. 

Allerdyce had assured himself that 
he was in love with Edith, and he rele- 
gated marriage to the hazy, indefinite 
future. Not that he looked upon the 
ceremony lightly. In fact he was rather 
too serious over it—in his mind. He 
had assured Edith very often that the 
predominant cause of unhappy mar- 
riages is lack of money. He would not 
think of marrying until he was earning 
at least four thousand a year. Away 
down somewhere in his heart he pri- 
vately agreed with her that two young 
people can easily manage to exist upon 
half that amount. This belief was 
there, but he never would ask himself 
why he had not acknowledged it. And 
so, because he was very far from earn- 
ing four thousand—or even one thou- 
sand—Allerdyce had regarded marriage 
with complete satisfaction. 

Then in three years the expected, but 
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still unexpected, happened. He secured 
an opening in a well-known monthly,and 
his Christmas. cover instantly brought 
him to the attention of the art editors. 
For the first time in his life he began 
to understand that the term “elastic” 
could be applied to currency without the 
adjective being a metaphorical fiction. 
His critics said that it was only a ques- 
tion of sincere effort—what lofty 
heights he might eventually attain to. 

Hitherto Edith had been an ideal 

companion, taking the gross percentage 
of her moods; such misgivings as he 
had treasured regarding her appearance 
he had resolutely stamped out like burn- 
ing paper. But now they reawoke. He 
had always known that he would ulti- 
mately be successful in his art, and he 
had often carefully told himself that 
when it came it would not spoil him. 
Now, however, he was unconsciously 
assigning his personal stock a higher 
quotation. He began to appreciate 
Edith’s frank worship of his person. 
‘For the girl, from their first meeting, 
had bid for him with an unconventional 
and whole-hearted generosity that had 
flattered Allerdyce’s impoverished ego. 
Then he had nothing to recommend him 
but a comparatively pleasing appear- 
ance, good name, healthy morals, and a 
sincere, optimistic, sympathetic manner 
that earned him friends wherever he 
went. 

Allerdyce told himself, and perhaps 
to a certain degree rightly, that it was 
not his success but Edith’s monopoly of 
him that caused him to chafe at the im- 
plied bridle. At all events he began to 
break engagements with her and to un- 
consciously search for flaws in her. 
They were easy to find. She was no 
more perfect than was he. 

Little by little, as his own eligibility 
forced itself upon his attention, his old 
longing to herd with a “stunning” girl 
awoke. He was not one to accept mere 
good looks in lieu of character, but he 
thought he could find the happy combi- 
nation. He would probably have never 
sought to visualize his desires but for 
two incidents. He had broken a dinner 
engagement with Edith Sanford. He 

had dined every Sunday with her, and 
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both had come to regard it as an insti- 
tution. On this occasion he had been 
compelled tc work all day on a rush or- 
der. For once he had a perfectly legiti- 
mate excuse; but the girl, conscious of 
past lapses, had permitted her quick 
temper to master breeding. 

There had been no open quarrel; but 
Allerdyce, conscious of injured inno- 
cence, had left the little apartment with 
his finger on a rank flaw in Edith San- 
ford’s character. In his exalted opin- 
ion, a girl who could frankly doubt a 
man’s word—and say so—must be fun- 
damentally vulgar. Her uncle might 
have been a senator ten times over, but 
that would not alter the facts of the 
case. Her words had jarred him. 

A revulsion arose within him. Lit- 
tle things assumed the proportions of 
paramount facts. He remembered 
again how he had always hated the 
neighborhood in which the Sanfords 
lived. Every time he had alighted from 
the car his esthetic sensibilities had re- 
ceived a knock-out blow. He had ap- 
proached the house from all angles only 
to discover that the last was worse, if 
possible, than the first. This fact, he 
told himself, had as much to do with his 
occasional breaking of appointments as 
anything else. He dreaded meeting the 
din and dirt of the lower West Side— 
dreaded that some friend might think 
he lived there. For all his friends were 
not the Sanfords. 

When he had first known the San- 
fords they were beginning the rapid de- 
scent from wealth to genteel poverty. 
Mrs. Sanford had contracted a second 
marriage which had proved unfortu- 
nate. Her second husband had dissi- 
pated all her fortune,and then quite con- 
veniently died. Allerdyce had followed 
them step by step from a Fifth Avenue 
hotel to a place off lower Seventh Ave- 
nue. Occasionally his ego, since his 
success, had assured him that he had be- 
haved admirably in not deserting the 
damaged Sanford craft with the rest 
of the rats. 

On the way home to his bachelor 
quarters, Allerdyce reviewed the entire 
situation. He told himself that Edith 
was too sure of him, that she had a 














damnable temper; that he had known 
more beautiful girls than she; that there 
were some things a man couldn’t be ex- 
pected to put up with. Arriving at this 
highly satisfactory conclusion, he col- 
lided with Harry Penhryn. 

They had been boyhood neighbors. 
The Allerdyces had pedigree; the Pen- 
hryns money. The head of the latter 
was a genial, money-making soul who 
possessed the faculty for getting drunk 
occasionally, not like a gentleman— 
whatever that may mean—but in com- 
pany with several favored employees. 
This had been-regarded in the neigh- 
borhood as a bar sinister on the Pen- 
hryn escutcheon. 

Allerdyce had inherited from his fa- 
ther certain snobbish proclivities further 
fostered, instead of retarded, by youth. 
Next to pedigree he honored money for 
the absoiution it afforded from vulgar 
surroundings. He had never_ liked 
Harry Penhryn as he had liked Hazel, 
his sister; in fact, he and the girl had 
been youthful sweethearts. Then she 
had moved to a fashionable suburb ; and 
as if the removal of capital had affected 
its kind, the Allerdyce fortunes had 
sharply declined. And on his father’s 
and mother’s death the only son had 
been forced to battle heavily with ad- 
versity. 

During the succeeding years he had 
been afforded glimpses of Harry Pen- 
hryn, but he had not gone out of his 
way to stop him. He had a morbid 
sense of his straightened circumstances, 
and had considered it best to let the ac- 
quaintance remain buried. Now, how- 
ever, influenced by various emotions, he 
put out his hand as the other, unrecog- 
nizing, was about to pass on with a 
muttered word of apology. “I believe,” 
said Allerdyce gravely, “that the last 
time you ran into me was on South 
Field. You were playing scrub end and 
I gave you a more ostentatious recep- 
tion than this.” 

“Hello!” cried Penhryn, stopping 
short and turning so that a near-by arc- 
light might fall upon the face of his 
vis-a-vis. “Oh, look who’s here! Well, 
well, how the hell are you, old man, 
anyway ?” 
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“Gaily” Penhryn always “old 
manned” every male up to the septuage- 
narian limit. “What have you been do- 
ing, and why don’t you bum out and see 
a fellow once in a while? Anything on 
for to-night? Jimmie Upton Know 
Jimmie? Great card. Well, Jimmie’s 
giving a box-party at the Lyric— 
fizz and all that for finis, you know. 
Can’t make it? Awfully sorry. Well, 
say, make a date some time, won’t you? 
I’m with the Surety Trust, you know. 
Folks all quite well, thanks. Well, I 
must be drifting. Remember, call me 
1p——_ 

“Is Hazel married yet?” asked Aller- 
dyce suddenly, quite to his own sur- 





prise. 

Penhryn laughed as he retraced his 
steps. 

“No, not yet. She’s always last of 


the litter. But all the others have faced 
the altar, I guess. She spoke the other 
day of seeing your sign tacked onto some 
magazine art-stuff. Said you’d be a 
big boy some of these days. Why don’t 
you come out and see her and the old 
couple? They’d be glad to have you.” 
“T will,’ said Allerdyce, laughing. 
At the time this decision was, per- 
haps, one of the sudden impromptu fic- 
tions demanded by a polite and insin- 
cere society. But by the time Allerdyce 
had reached home it had cemented into 
a resolution. There would be real pleas- 
ure in again meeting Hazel Penhryn. 
Vaguely he had always determined to 
resurrect their youthful intimacy. Ro- 
mance and curiosity were equally 
blended, with perhaps a dash of vanity, 
and pique at Edith Sanford. There was 
no question about Hazel’s beauty. He 
had often seen her and her two sisters 
mentioned as the “Three Graces” in 
suburban society columns. Now that 
his ban of poverty was removed, he 
owned to a desire of seeing her again. 
There could be no question of dis- 
loyalty to Edith Sanford. Cannot a 
man renew a friendship of his youth? 
Of course, Hazel might be engaged for 
all he or her brother knew; and at all 
events, he wasn’t engaged to Edith. He 
was conscious of a spasm of virtue as 
‘he remembered how careful he had been 
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of late not to mention such things as 
fairy palaces and honeymoons in Italy. 
He resolutely assigned Miss Sanford 
to the background, together with her 
quick temper, her various flaws, her im- 
pulsiveness, jealousy and monopoliza- 
tion. He admitted her charm, all her 
splendid qualities, but Well, any- 
way, this was only an experiment. It 
was no harm, and he was very curious 
to discover what seven years had ac- 
complished. 

So Allerdyce seated himself at the 
great black oak writing-desk—flotsam 
saved from the family wreck—and pro- 
duced crested note-paper. Correspond- 
ents had told him that he could write a 
very clever letter when he chose. He 
secretly acknowledged this fact as true. 
After a little effort visions of Hazel 
Penhryn as he had seen her in the old 
days rose supreme. Harry owned the 
same throaty voice. Allerdyce had lis- 


tened to it with gratified memory. At 
the end of half an hour Allerdyce had 
produced an effort which, after careful 


scrutiny, passed muster under his crit- 
ical eyes. Happening to,glance in a 
little mirror on the desk he was rather 
surprised to find that he was smiling 
—the warm glow of self-approval vis- 
ualized. 


II. 


One always expects a comparatively 
prompt reply to a letter. If we realized 
how long we would have to wait, fewer 
would be written. Allerdyce calculated 
that he should receive an answer on 
the third day at the latest. All the way 
home from the studio that evening he 
considered the lively anticipation of in- 
specting the envelope before opening it. 

His mail, however, proved to be a 
nondescript affair containing nothing 
that bore the Oakdale postmark. Mis- 
giving promptly took the place of con- 
fidence. Had Miss Penhryn completely 
forgotten him? Or did she regard his 
attempt to open an old friendship as 
an impertinence? Did she even resent 
his calling her “Miss Hazel”? This had 
been an acknowledgment of the years 
which, at the time, he had rather flate 
tered himself on recognizing. His 
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amour propre began to take alarm. He 
was dimly aware that he owned a vast 
amount of pride that was not exactly 
the right kind. 

The morning brought no better re- 
sults, and Allerdyce left for the studio 
feeling very much as if some one had 
stepped on his foot and omitted to 
apologize. The pendulum of his in- 
terest, now that it had not been arrested 
in its forward swing, began to slowly 
revert to the opposite direction—Edith 
Sanford. 

One of the great perquisites of the 
artist’s life is that he can think on ab- 
stract matters while accomplishing sat- 
isfactory work. He can smoke, whistle, 
sing, or even mentally solve Euclid’s 
first problem while his pencil, a thing 
apart, is blocking in the model or his 
camel’s-hair is shading to a nicety. This 
happy double identity is denied all mem- 
bers of other professions, trades or com- 
mercial pursuits. 

During the day’s work Allerdyce 
thought a great deal about Edith San- 
ford. He compared her reception of his 
letters with the evidently frosty one 
accorded by Hazel Penhryn. Edith in- 
variably answered by the following 
mail. Her frank disregard of the con- 
ventions in matters like this always ap- 
pealed to Allerdyce—had always ap- 
pealed to him. He had to acknowledge 
that if her temper was quick her plea 
for forgiveness, her acknowledgment of 
being in the wrong, was no less so. In 
the face of Miss Penhryn’s frosty un- 
appreciation, Allerdyce turned toward 
the warm appreciation of Miss Sanford. 

He decided very magnanimously that 
he would not wait until Edith wrote 
first, as she always did, but that he 
would go down the following evening ; 
and he would be as nice as he knew 
how, and nothing should ever come be- 
tween them again. He had a sharp fit 
of remorse as he considered his occa- 
sional lapses; and, really, it was some- 
times his fault the girl lost her temper. 
After all was said and done, he really 
did love her; and she had beautiful eyes 
and hair, and a perfect mouth, if a 
somewhat passionate one; and her fig- 
ure was a slim provocation. Nor could 
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there be any denying her sense of hu- 
mor, spirit, courage and loyalty. 

Allerydyce felt very well satisfied 
with the day’s work, and hummed to 
himself all the way home, much to the 
annoyance of a Broadway car. He had 
-relegated Miss Penhryn to the back- 
ground, once more assigning her to the 
niche afforded a nebulous memory. He 
would experiment no more with the 
resurrection of an old intimacy. 

He dined at a near-by restaurant, lis- 
tered contentedly to the orchestra, and 
then went home. He would devote the 
night to blocking out a cover-design 
that had been long gestating in his 
mind. 

He picked up the pile of letters 
which the hall-boy had shoved under 
his door during his absence, and threw 
them on the library-desk while he pulled 
the chain that gave birth to the light 
in the green reading-lamp. He was quite 
sure that one of the letters would be 
from Edith Sanford. Three days was 
her extreme limit for holding a grudge. 
On this occasion she had fully availed 
herself of her self-imposed allowance. 

Now her letter was the first to greet 
the light, and Allerdyce picked it up 
with a smile. He had not miscalculated 
her powers of endurance. He was still 
in a very subdued mood, and he con- 
trasted his own stubbornness with the 
girl’s frank generosity. 

“She’s a dear girl, and far too good 
for me,” he thought impulsively. “T’ll 
call her up on the phone, confess what 
a beast I am, and we'll go to dinner and 
the theater to-morrow night.” 

It was a source of some satisfaction, 
if unconscious, to know that he always 
would be forgiven his sins. Not that he 
‘had committed any. But Edith San- 
ford had often said: “I don’t care what 
you do so long as you love me.” This 
was granting wide latitude; but Aller- 
dyce had told himself that he never 
would take advantage of it. Nor did 
he consciously do so. 

Allerdyce was in some things a spir- 
itual sensualist, if such a term be per- 
missible. He took delight in enjoying 
pleasurable things in congenial sur- 
roundings. Now, for instance, he would 
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leave Edith’s letter until the last, like 
an isolated piece of jam in an other- 
wise barren slice of bread that must be 
endured for the sake of the preserve. 
He would first get into smoking-jacket 
and slippers, and have his pipe going 
happily. 

As he hurriedly picked up the re- 
mainder of the mail, his eye fell upon 
the now topmost letter, and as his mem- 
ory gave a jolt his heart jumped in 
sympathy. A queer thrill, defying defi- 
nition, passed through him. He had no 
need to look at the postmark. The wri- 
ting carried him back seven years. It 
was Hazel Penhryn’s tomboy hand. It 
had not changed an iota. He studied 
the envelope carefully, then laid it aside 
with Edith’s. When physically com- 
fortable and his meerschaum behaving 
like a well-regulated volcano, he would 
read it. 

It was Edith’s letter that Allerdyce 
first opened. He read it through rather 
hastily. It was merely one of her usual 
efforts, girlish, frank and with a closing 
cadence of misery. Would Jack for- 
give her for being such a beast? And 
would he -please believe that she was 
awfully, awfully sorry, and that she 
would never, never act that way again? 
And that she was doing penance and 
that she was going to master her horri- 
ble temper? And would he please come 
down the following evening? And that 
she ‘didn’t mean to interfere with his 
work, but that she was so selfish that 
she wanted every minute he could spare. 
And, again, wouldn’t he please forgive 
her? Of course Jack would; and he 
hastily sketched, mentally, the nice an- 
swer he would send. But he could not 
come down to-morrow night, for 
Well, he would see first what Miss Pen- 
hryn had to say. 

Miss Penhryn had not very much to 
say, but what there was Allerdyce ap- 
proved of. Always paralleling people 
and things, he vaguely understood that 
neither the composition nor writing of 
this letter could compare with Edith’s. 
But then, it was quite the thing for 
fashionable folk to write an illegible 
hand. And Hazel had always been a 
tomboy, not a bluestocking. It had 
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She was a famous cook for one of her years. 


been the law of opposites that had 
placed. them on such a good under- 
standing in the long ago. Not that Miss 
Penhryn’s orthography or diction was 
at fault, but it was evident that rather 
too much attention had been given to 
certain set rules, arguing a distaste for, 
and perhaps unfamiliarity with, the pen. 
No doubt, argued Allerdyce, the for- 
mality demanded by society accounted 
for this. At all events it was a small 
matter; the contents were: what inter- 
ested him. 

They were to the effect that Miss 
Penhryn had been in Atlantic City with 
her father, and Allerdyce’s letter had 
not been forwarded; “for we expected 
to return every day. You see,” she 
added, “I have not addressed you at the 
head of this effort, but I am going to 


call you Jack. I cannot be- 
lieve you have grown up— 
sometimes I experience dif- 
ficulty in believing I have. I 
will not say anything about 
how pleased and proud I am 
at your artistic success, but 
will wait until you come out 
some evening—is that an in- 
ducement?” <Allerdyce de- 
cided that it was. His van- 
ity began to purr like a cat 
that has been stroked. 

So he wrote a short but 
warm letter to Edith, saying 
that he had nothing to for- 
give and that he thought he 
was equally to blame, if not 
more so. He was so sorry 
he could not come down the 
following night; but he 
hoped to do so soon, and 
would let her know. 

He was conscious of a 


small spark of disloyalty, but 
quenched it by making his 


letter warmer than usual. 
Then he debated whether or 
no to forego appearances and 
answer Miss Penhryn’s letter 
that night. Impatience won, 
and he did. Most emphatic- 
ally he was not in love with 
Hazel, but he was intensely 
curious; and it would be 
such fun meeting her. Would she be 
the beauty her youth had given promise 
orf 


ITI. 


Seven years had passed, bringing in 
their wake all the many changes of 
time, since Allerdyce had passed over 
the route he was now traversing. But 
from the time the train had left Long 
Island City until it arrived at Oakdale, 
familiar landmarks had greeted his eyes 
—greeted him as old friends glad to re- 
new a former acquaintance. He had 
written Hazel Penhryn that he would 
be out that afternoon, and she had re- 
plied that she would meet him at the 
station. During the levitation of the 
past few days he had not seen Edith 
Sanford. Nor did he wish to see her, 
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for she would be sure to ask him to 
spend the Saturday with her. She had 
phoned him the evening following the 
receipt of his letter, but he had pleaded 
business as an excuse. 

Then she asked if he forgave her, 
and when he replied “Of course,” she 
returned with: “Why, then, don’t you 
come down to-night ?” 

Allerdyce had grown slightly exas- 
perated. If only, he thought, she was 
a little less demonstrative. Man likes 
to pursue, not to be pursued. He even 
tried to shuffle out of the usual Sunday 
dinner, but she had pifined him down 
and exacted a promise. 

“I don’t wish you to feel that you 
have to come,” she had said somewhat 
unsteadily over the wire. “And I don’t 
wish you to come if you don’t wish to.” 
Allerdyce had felt like a brute, and had 
replied that of course he wished to. 
Why shouldn’t he? And of course he 
did. So, feeling very virtuous and loyal, 
he also felt at liberty to dedicate this 
Saturday to the friend of his youth. 

When the train drew into Oakdale 


and Allerdyce with pounding heart de- 
scended from the smoker, his first sen- 
sation was one of acute disappointment. 
All about in the haze of the September 
sun were people claiming one another ; 


lean, well-groomed youths throwing 
golf-bags and grips into the rumbles 
of dog-carts, or climbing into fat, smell- 
ing autos. It was a grand ensemble of 
maid greeting man. But none came to 
claim Allerdyce. 

He stood impotently on the platform, 
feeling rather lonely and forlorn, until 
the last wheel had vanished and noth- 
ing remained but the station loafers, 
the September sun and himself. Then 
he produced Miss Penhryn’s letter and 
carefully reread it. He had done so 
many times before. There could be no 
mistake. This was Saturday afternoon, 
this was Oakdale, and she said she 
would be waiting for the three-twenty 
from Long Island City. 

He transferred his eyes to the scen- 
ery as if he rather expected to discover 
her lurking behind some tree or evolv- 
ing from the blue haze of Indian sum- 
mer that enveloped everything. Then 
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finally it occurred to him that he might 
walk to her house, and so he set off. 
He had a vague recollection of where 
the Penhryn home was situated—on f/ie 
avenue of the town. The suburban 
telephone-book had supplied the num- 
ber, which he had omitted to secure 
from Gaily Penhryn. 

Oakdale is a very pretty town, rather 
fashionable and malarial, and Allerdyce 
took a keen delight in the well-kept 
hedges, the trim lawns and the beau- 
tiful houses. Nothing had changed 
very much in the years; the place was 
merely adding to its girth like any one 
of mature age. It had always been 
noted for its pretty girls; and those 
whom Allerdyce now met he scrutinized 
keenly, if unobtrusively, seeking to dis- 
cover some acquaintance of the long 
ago. A complete stranger, he rather 
felt as if his arrival should be noted, for 
he owned all the New Yorker’s tolerant 
contempt for suburban limitations. 
However, he was passed with the same 
indifference as that afforded by Broad- 
way. 

Memory came to meet him as he ar- 
rived at the Penhryn home. Here was 
something who hailed him as friend. 
It was a very large and somewhat old- 
fashioned house, standing well in from 
the avenue, guarded by a wide lawn, 
circled by a carriage-drive and topped 
with a cupola. At the rear, he knew, 
there would be the stable and a large 
corn-field which supplied the family 
table. And probably there would be 
the same cob and snappy little buck- 
board in which Hazel and he had driven 
to Whitestone and finally to the Mineola 
horse-show the last time he had visited 
her. And there was the wide veranda 
on which he had sat with her after din- 
ner where they had discussed the future 
in the happy optimistic and nebulous 
manner of youth, and she had given 
him a ring to wear—and he had given 
one to Edith three years ago. And on 
that same veranda he had shyly de- 
ferred to the various opinions of her 
older sisters. Nothing was changed. 

He felt rather lonely, however, as he 
walked up the driveway and no one, 
not even a dog, came out to welcome 
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him. He thought perhaps that the 
coarse gravel, crunching underfoot, 
would bring some one to the windows, 
but all was silent and presumably de- 
serted. The hall door was standing 
wide open as he ascended the steps; 
he wished he felt at liberty to accept 
the invitation. He pulled the old-fash- 
ioned silver bell-handle and stood wait- 
ing. No maid appeared, but memory 
came surging, with the peculiar domes- 
tic smell which every home generates, 
from the high-ceilinged hall. 

With a vague sense of irritation Al- 
lerdyce rang again. Now he heard a 
movement at the top of the stairs, and 
a voice called: “Who is that, please?” 

“Jack Allerdyce. How do you do, 
Mrs. Penhryn? Is Hazel at home? I 
suppose you've forgotten me long ago?” 

“Not a bit,” called Mrs. Penhryn, 
laughing. “Just wait a moment. [I'll 
be down soon.” 

Shortly afterward - she descended, 
having completed a hurried toilet, to 
find Allerdyce standing at the door. 


“Why didn’t you come in?” she 


asked, shaking hands. “I didn’t think 
it necessary to give you permission. 
Didn’t the coachman tell you about 
Hazel ?” 

“No,” replied Allerdyce. “I didn’t 
see any coachman.” 

Mrs. Penhryn wrinkled her pretty 
brows. She was Hazel’s stepmother, a 
pretty little woman of perhaps thirty- 
five, with a rather common face. She 
laughed very easily. 

“Why, that’s funny now,” she ex- 
claimed. “Hazel received a phone from 
her sister up at Seacliff asking her if 
she would come up and look after the 
youngster as it was the maid’s night 
out, and she and Mr. Craig were going 
to a theater-party in New York. You 
know Clara, the oldest girl, married Mr. 
Craig five years ago. Didn’t you know 
that? Well, Hazel always spends the 
night with them when they go to the 
city. It was too late to phone you, and 
so we had the coachman go down to the 
station to ask you would you take the 
train on through to Seacliff. It’s only 
two or three more miles, you know. I 
wonder how he managed to miss you. 
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Are you sure you didn’t go on through 
to the Maple Avenue station?” 

“Thunder,” laughed Allerdyce, “why, 
I forgot there are two stations in Oak- 
dale. Of course I went on through to 
Maple Avenue. When the guard called 
Wood Street I never associated it with 
this town. I should have remembered. 
Of course, that’s nearer your house. 
Your coachman must be still waiting 
for me. I’m awfully sorry.” 

“Oh, it’s all right,’ laughed Mrs. 
Penhryn. “He has lots of time on his 
hands. Hazel,just phoned, asking if 
he had returned. She expects you to 
have dinner with her. You've just time 
to catch the three fifty-five. Be sure to 
take the Wood Street station; two 
blocks up and turn to your right. You 
can’t miss it. My, how you’ve grown! 
But I guess you won’t recognize Hazel 
or the girls.” 

Allerdyce hastened away after a con- 
fused hand-shake and a hasty exchange ~ 
of commonplaces. 

On the way down the hill to the sta- 
tion he passed a tight-faced little coach- 
man whom he instinctively felt to be 
the one in question. Allerdyce was feel- 
ing strangely happy at the prospect of 
dining alone with Hazel. Of course, 
under the circumstances, it could not 
be expected that she would have waited 
for him. He knew that Edith would 
have done so; but then, it was not a 
parallel case—for once. 

This time no disappointment awaited 
him as he alighted from the train. AI- 
most the first person he saw was Hazel 
Penhryn seated in a smart dog-cart and 
signaling to him with her whip. Her 
face was flushed, her blue eyes dark 
with expectancy. She was dressed in a 
brown, tight-fitting, tailor-made three- 
quarter jacket, her cloud of golden hair 
serving as an undercrust to a jaunty 
red hat. She sat very erect, the whip 
on her hip. Mechanically estimating 
things, Allerdyce was conscious that 
she made a beautiful picture. 

The next thing he knew he was 
seated by her side and they were laugh- 
ing into each other’s faces like school- 
children. Then, behind the spruce cob, 
they were bowling down a wide avenue 
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aflame in autumn plumage, the girl’s 
gay laugh sounding in his ears. He 
could see that her promise of beauty 
had been amply fulfilled. Here at last 
he was in company, on intimate terms, 
with a, “stunning” girl. Pride arose 
mightily within him as he estimated her 
in one glance. She looked the thor- 
oughbred. Nature aided by wealth had 
turned out a finished article. This at- 
mosphere of wealth which she dissemi- 
nated was not lost upon her companion. 
He drank it in thirstily. Not that he 
coveted money ; but it was such a relief 
to get away from proofs of its vital 
necessity. The Sanfords’ aura had 
been one of genteel poverty, and, con- 
scious of his own impecunious days, 
this had grated on Allerdyce. 

He felt now as if he had ascended the 
social scale at one bound. He had come 
into his own. This was what his birth 
and ability entitled him to. In short, 
here was the type of girl he had often 
seen on Fifth Avenue—the type he had 
longed to know. He would show that 


his society was fit for the best of them. 
“You haven’t told me yet how you 
came to write to me,” said the girl at 
length, breaking the long silence. 
“T always wanted to,” replied Aller- 
dyce, and he thought he was speaking 


quite truthfully. “Meeting Harry 
brought it to a head.” 

“Fancy you being a great artist. Oh, 
yes, you are,” she said. “I feel hope- 
lessly commonplace. You see, I haven't 
changed a bit. And now tell me all 
about yourself and what you have been 
doing.” 

“Oh, just mussing about,” laughed 
her companion. “I’ve been up against 
some hard times, but they’re all over 
now.” And to the music of the cob’s 
hoofs and in his half-humorous lazy 
manner he sketched in the past seven 
years. “‘There’s one thing,” he finished ; 
“I’m no longer afraid of adversity. 
If I ever am down and out I'll know 
how to get about. I’ve sampled most 
of the rooming-houses in New York.” 

“Tt must have been great fun,” said 
his companion. “I mean, you were liv- 
ing—accomplishing something.” 

“T suppose I was,” he admitted. “It 
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was either that or starve, you know. 
But I don’t think I'd like to live it over 
again.” 

Then they began to talk of the old 
days; and by the time the house was 
reached they had arrived at a very good 
understanding. 

“This is Clara’s boy,” said the girl 
as they entered the hall; and she intro- 
duced a golden-haired youngster of four 
who sucked his thumb and eyed Aller- 
dyce with the fixed stare of infancy. 
“One can only realize the years by look- 
ing at him. Shake hands with Mr. 
Allerdyce, Joey, and if you’re good you 
can eat dinner with us.” 

After some hesitation Joey offered a 
sticky hand in silence. Then his aunt 
went up-stairs to dress, while Allerdyce, 
saying he liked children, offered to keep 
the youngster against her return. He 
took Joey on his lap and proceeded to 
converse with him in that peculiarly in- 
ane manner affected by age toward in- 
fancy. But Joey preserved his clam- 
like attitude, thumb in mouth, his large 
blue eyes, peculiarly like Hazel’s, fixed 
in an embarrassing stare. Allerdyce 
had begun a highly effective story em- 
bracing the peregrinations of a pink, 
bow-legged German elephant, when his 
audience, speaking for the first time, in- 
terrupted: : 

“Are you Jack?” he asked gravely. 

Allerdyce confessed. “Why?” he 
added curiously. 

“*Cause Aunt Hazel loves you,” re- 
plied Joey. 

Allerdyce felt his face flush and his 
eyes fall before the frank stare. He 
laughed to cover his embarrassment. 

“Nonsense, Joey. You mustn't say 
Such things. Your aunt and I are 
merely old friends, that’s all.” 

Joey digested this in silence. 

“But I heard auntie tell mama that 
she loved you,” he said at length. “‘An’ 
you don’t say you love people unless 
you do.” 

“Hush,” said Allerdyce. “It’s very 
wrong for little boys to repeat what they 
hear,” and he continued with the Ger- 
man elephant as Hazel descended the 
stairs. 
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The dinner proved to be the most. en- 
joyable Allerdyce had attended for a 
long time. He sat on Hazel’s right, 
with Joey opposite. In the soft light the 
girl was more beautiful than ever, if 
possible. Allerdyce noted and approved 
the maternal note in her bearing that 
Joey called out. He felt in high spirits. 

At the time he did not notice that he 
was practically monopolizing the con- 
versation. Always a good conversa- 
tionalist when he chose he now put 
forth every effort to please. He dis- 
cussed art and literature in a manner 
that would have caused Ruskin’s ashes 
to stir sensibly. The girl sat.rather 
dazed under the deluge, but she evi- 
dently enjoyed it. 

“T feel quite small,” she confessed, 
“for I really don’t know a Corot from 
a bunch of beets—I mean, I am not 
very well grounded in art, and I’ve 
never read Flaubert or Flammarion. 
You see, I’m still the same old tomboy. 
But I appreciate it all so much, and I 
do wish Clara was here to talk with you. 


She’s quite a bluestocking, you know, 
and president of the Seacliff Literary 
Society.” 

Allerdyce, privately, had a tolerant 
contempt for suburban art and literary 
circles ; but he now said they were very 
good, and that they undoubtedly con- 


tained much untried talent. Secure in 
his audience’s ignorance, he now es- 
sayed daring flights in philosophy 
which, in more erudite surroundings, 
he would not have attempted. He was 
quite content to win his applause in 
the admiring light of the girl’s blue 
eyes. All the humorous stories he had 
ever heard, all the quaint facts and un- 
usual experiences he now related; and, 
in short, proved such an excellent mono- 
logist that he was rather astonished at 
himself. 

And all this is not to be wondered 
at. Let any young man deny if he can 
that he can remain unmoved under the 
knowledge that a girl of Hazel Pen- 
hryn’s stamp loves him. It is not neces- 
sary that he should love her. 

Allerdyce went home that night—or 
rather, early the following morning— 
with his heart repeating Joey’s words: 


“But I heard auntie tell mama that she 
loved you.” 


IV. 


Allerdyce slept late the next morn- 
ing, for he had not reached home until 
long after midnight. He had made an 
appointment to dine with the Penhryns 
the following Wednesday. 

He was contemplating with consid- 
erable disfavor his engagement that day 
with Edith Sanford. There would be 
the stuffy ride down in the elevated 
filled with plebeians in all the horror of 
their ‘Sunday best.” There would be 
the beastly atmosphere of the vicinity 
of lower Seventh Avenue—over- 
dressed, impertinent negroes; painted 
women and occasional bedraggled scare- 
crows, male and female, creeping from 
dank doorways to seek refuge in the 
side-doors of saloons supposed to be 
closed. There would be pasty, ferret- 
eyed young men who smoked cigarettes 
and shot pool all day; fat, red-faced 
German butchers and delicatessen store- 
keepers with their shiny-faced wives; 
noisy children and squalling babies. 
Then in the rear of the Sanford apart- 
ment there would be some embryonic 
prima donna screeching her lungs out, 
a riotous piano and a blatant phono- 
graph offering “Nearer, My God, to 
Thee,” by a raucous, mixed quartet 
a semitone off the key. Afterward 
there would follow fights between hu- 
mans and cats. © 

The only escape ftom this Sabbath 
calm were Central Park and the sub- 
urbs—Fort George, or Staten or Long 
Island; also the suffering Jersey shore. 
Fort George Allerdyce abhorred, and 
shunned like the plague. It was even 
worse than Coney. As for Central 
Park, it was almost as bad. It was the 
paradise for lovers, normal folks having 
to wait for a seat like the Peri at the 
gates. There would be shop-girls and 
their “steadies,” and roving Launcelots, 
singly or in brigades, with five-cent ci- 
gars, aggressive collars, and squeaky 
shoes. Of course there would be the 
Milky Way—long rows of baby-car- 
riages and infancy seeking nourishment. 
This prospect, compared with the aris- 
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tocracy offered by the Pen- 
hryn surroundings, was not 
alluring ; but Allerdyce gird- 
ed up his loins much like a 
knight of old, and went forth 
to do battle with his esthetic 
sensibilities. 

The neighborhood proved 
more than usually offensive, 
and Allerdyce completely lost 
his temper when the negro 
elevator-boy endeavored to 
grow familiar. The San- 
fords had no maid; and 
Alice, Edith’s eldest sister, 
opened the door. All his ill- 
temper vanished as he met 
her eyes. 

“Dinner’s nearly ready— 
smell it?’ she laughed. 
“Mama’s in the front room 
and Edith’s helping me—at 
least she’s cooking while 
I’m playing the butler.” 

Allerdyce found Mrs. San- 
ford buried in a litter of 


morning papers, and he sat 
down a while and began to 














chat. His old habit of paral- 
leling people asserted itself, 
and he contrasted his hostess 
with Mrs. Penhryn. The latter suf- 
fered. There could be no doubt of 
Mrs. Sanford’s superiority; she was a 
lady born and bred. He was conscious 
now that he felt more at home with 
the Sanfords, even since their first 
meeting, than he ever had been with 
the Penhryns. This was due to the 
mysterious influence of caste. But of 
course Hazel was not like her father 
and stepmother; she was of a finer 
mold. The younger set always are. 
This he told himself. 

“I understand you and Edith have 
had some kind of a disagreement, Jack,” 
said Mrs. Sanford suddenly, looking at 
him out of thoughtful gray eyes. ‘She 
never says anything, but any one could 
see what’s the matter—especially when 
you didn’t come down the other night. 
Edith hasn’t learned yet to control her 
feelings; she’s as impulsive and frank 
as the wind—rather a bad simile, isn’t 
it?” And she laughed. “But when she 


“Go, go before I forget myself again.” 


suffers we all suffer, and I know she 
has repented bitterly for what she said 
to you that night. I’ve tried in every 
way to teach her not to be exacting. It’s 
rather difficult for her to understand 
that conditions aren’t the same with us 
as they once were.” 

Allerdyce flushed and felt very un- 
comfortable. He had always felt as if 
Mrs. Sanford could read his soul; and, 
though she never said so, was conscious 
of the mean places. 

“You know Edith’s position has no 
effect upon me and never will,” he said 
warmly, feeling wronged. “I’ve had 
too big a slump in my own family af- 
fairs, as you know, to toady to money 
and all that.” 

“T know, and I didn’t mean it in that 
way,” said Mrs. Sanford. “I know 
you’re not a fair-weather friend, Jack. 
But I mean that the girls have no fa- 
ther, and that counts tremendously.” 

“Yes,” assented Allerdyce thought- 
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fully. A small suspicion had arisen in 
his heart. Had he treated Edith cav- 
alierly upon occasions, and would he 
have done so had there been a father 
to reckon with? He indignantly repu- 
diated this charge formulated by con- 
science. All his manhood rose instant- 
ly in arms against it. But still the 
question remained. 

’ “Whatever disagreement there was is 
entirely my fault,” he began frankly, 
but Mrs. Sanford interrupted. 

“No, I don’t think so, Jack. This 
time I think Edith was to blame. Cer- 
tainly for letting her tongue conquer 
breeding; there’s no excuse for that. 
But she was rankling under the mem- 
ory of past broken engagements. She’s 
not like other girls; in a way, I wish 
she were. I think you understand her. 
At least, you’ve gotten on very well to- 
gether. She can’t smile and deceive 
you, or pretend she likes a thing when 
she doesn’t. I wish she would learn 
self-control; and it would be for her 
own good, also, if she could dissemble.” 

“That’s what I like about her,” said 
Allerdyce warmly. “Because she can’t 
dissemble. There’s nothing catty about 
her, and she doesn’t know what fear 
is——- 

“Oh, Jack, this way; this way,” came 
Edith’s voice from the kitchen. And 
Allerdyce rose with a laughing apology. 

He found her kneeling in front of the 
gas-oven, pouring gravy over the sweet 
potatoes that were roasting with the 
chicken. She was a famous cook for 
one of her years. 

“Think it’s done?” she asked over her 
shoulder, without glancing up. This 
was an old hypocrisy, for Allerdyce pos- 
sessed more than the usual male ig- 
norance regarding culinary matters, 
and had displayed it upon a-certain 
memorable occasion that had not been 
forgotten. However, he bent over and 
critically eyed the bird. 

“Just about right,” he ventured, for 
he never equivocated. But he was look- 
ing at the girl’s bared arms and tangle 
of tawny hair, and the deep shadows 
cast by the heavy eyelashes. One noted 
at once the contrast occasioned by dark 
eyes and light hair. 


“Wrong again,” she said placidly. 
“It’s been in exactly ten minutes. If 
you had to eat all the flesh you pass 
judgment upon you'd be a cannibal.” 

Allerdyce selected a chair. He al- 
ways found it a pleasure to watch her 
cook. For one who hated the culinary 
art she performed like a veteran. These 
domestic ‘duties had been drilled into 
both girls from infancy, for Mrs. San- 
ford never permitted wealth to devital- 
ize her daughters.. And now, in their 
altered circumstances, the early train- 
ing was not found wanting. 

Alice had been bustling in and out of 
the kitchen, leaving as legacy the clat- 
ter of knives and forks and odd pieces 
of conversation. Her réle of butler she 
filled as faithfully and well as her sister 
filled her role of chef. Finally she dis- 
appeared with a bundle of freshly 
ironed napkins, saying that she would 
now devote the rest of her decorative 
abilities to her own person. 

Edith at once forsook the celery she 
had been preparing and came over to 
Allerdyce. She lifted his chin until his 
eyes met hers. “Forgive me?” she 
asked. 

Allerdyce made one heroic effort to 
pursue the platonic policy he had de- 
termined upon since meeting Hazel 
Penhryn, but it was impossible. Some 
man, a philosopher perhaps, has said 
that no man prohibits himself from get- 
ting what he wants and can get. It is 
useless to overcome our desires. We 
cannot conquer them, but merely train 
them. Now, as of old, Edith’s prox- 
imity could not be denied. The Oak- 
dale episode vanished, and before he 
quite knew what he was doing Aller- 
dyce kissed her. 

“Forgive?” he echoed. “Dear, it is 
you who always have to forgive me. 
But there’s nothing you could do that 
I — forgive. I couldn’t help my- 
self. 

“T’m so glad,” she confessed. “I’m 
awfully ashamed of myself and I was 
so frightened. I was sure I’d gone and 
done it this time. Mama said that some 
time my bad temper would drive you 
away and that you’d never come back. 
But if you ever did go away I’d find 
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you. And if ever any one came between 
us I’d kill them. I mean it,” she fin- 
ished, straightening up-to meet his eyes. 
“Hush,” said Allerdyce, as a mental 
picture flashed before him of Hazel 
Penhryn and the girl now regarding 
him fixedly, even savagely. They were 
as far apart physically and tempera- 
mentally as the North and South could 
well make them. For Mrs. Sanford 
was of an old Louisiana family. 
Allerdyce found himself speculating 
curiously on the probable outcome of 
a mental battle between the two. With 
any one else, perhaps, he felt that Edith 
would be hopelessly worsted, for she 
owned none of the wily weapons wom- 
en wield. But Hazel, he thought, would 
be a more equal opponent. She was 
a fresh-air girl; Edith, too, though she 
looked more like the exotic growth of a 
hothouse. These two would combat 
openly and bluntly, like men. But why 
should that absurd idea come to him? 
“As if these could kill,” he said, re- 
plying to her declaration. He lifted the 
little white hands to his lips with a 


laugh. “And I’m not speakng about the 

commandment—which one is it?” 
“Your biblical ignorance is ghastly,” 

she reproved, but it was more like a 


“But I hold to what I said. I 
And I 
You’re 


caress. 
can fight. Oh, yes, I can fight. 
will, if there’s any occasion. 

mine, do you hear? Mine!” : 

“And a very willing prisoner, miss,” 
added Allerdyce, meeting her eyes. 

There was always something in their 
dark, gray depths when she looked at 
him that set his pulses hammering. He 
could have felt it if he had been blind, 
just as he would have felt her presence 
had he been both blind and deaf. Others 
who had come into the radius of this in- 
fluence had called it personal magnet- 
ism. But Allerdyce alone experienced 
it at its strongest and best. 

“Listen,” she said gravely. “I don’t 
think you realize how I love you, Jack. 
No man understands a woman’s love. 
They question; we never. We give. 
But I tell you now that I love you bet- 
ter than anything in the world—better 
than hope of Heaven or fear of hell. 
And,” she whispered, “I’m afraid it’s 
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not a sacrificing love, Jack. I’m afraid 
I would rather see you dead than the 
property of another woman. Yes,” 
she slowly added, “I’m quite sure I 
would. Quite sure. Now I want you 
to tell me if you love me, really and 
truly.” 

“You know that’s a needless ques- 
tion,” he said. 

“No, but one that needs answering, 
and you haven’t done that.” 

“T do, I do,” he said boldly. ‘“Real- 
ly and truly, and you know it. I do.” 

He loved to watch love kindle and 
flame in her eyes as it did now. It was 
she who always took the initiative with 
a shy yet confident daring, and he loved 
to have it so no matter what he might 
say to the contrary regarding how man 
liked to pursue, not to be pursued. And 
under emotion her white skin always 
grew whiter, until it seemed to glow 
and pulse from the refulgent heat with- 
in, and her mouth looked like a scarlet 
poppy in a snow-drift. He wondered 
how he could ever have criticized her 
looks. No cameolike regularity of fea- 
ture was hers, but she owned what was 
infinitely more. She was nothing if not 
intensely human; intensely, magnetic- 
ally alive ; devoid of all affectation ; free 
from that pride which will not permit 
the owning of sovereignty to the one it 
loves. It must be that he had palled 
upon himself; not she on him. Her 
moods were too wonderfully varied to 
even savor of dull routine. The neigh- 
borhood and its environs had been for- 
gotten. 

“Oh, the chicken!” gasped Edith. 
“Oh, I do hope it’s not spoiled.” 

However, the bird had behaved most 
magnanimously, and the dinner passed 
off delightfully. Edith was in daring 
spirits, and Allerdyce had long since 
caught the infection. The others took 
their attitude from them. Indeed, Mrs. 
Sanford’s and Alice’s gentle, even dis- 
positions would have forever been un- 
ruffled had it not been for the occasional 
whirlwinds generated by the younger 
daughter. : 

Afterward Allerdyce and Edith 
braved the neighborhood, and under the 
girl’s quick sympathy and humor he 
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even found some interest in the deni- 
zens. The elevated took them to Sev- 
enty-second Street, and they spent the 
afternoon in Riverside Drive. Mou- 
quin’s provided them with supper. 

All in all, Allerdyce voted that he 
had spent a delightful day, infinitely 
better than he had expected. Certain- 
ly Edith Sanford’s society, when she 
chose to exert herself, was impossible 
of duplication. He felt more in love 
with her than ever ; and when, on reach- 
ing home, he suddenly remembered his 
dinner engagement with the Penhryns 
the following Wednesday, it came as a 
vaguely disagreeable shock. 


V. 

Allerdyce assured himself that the 
Oakdale episode had ended but, in fact, 
it was only begun. He was rather 
sorry now, in an impersonal sort of 
way, that he had written to Hazel. 
Owning no very worldly experience, he 
thought he had rather compromised 
both her and himself by renewing the 
intimacy. This seemed reasonable in 
the light of Master Joey’s declaration. 
What was the use, asked Allerdyce, of 
perhaps suggesting a regard he did not 
feel? No doubt her overheard confes- 
sion had not been serious; but then, it 
might very easily grow so. His man’s 
vanity did not contradict this supposi- 
tion; besides, he had the advantage of 
knowing how her heart was inclined. 

He had promised Edith to dine with 
her the following Wednesday, quite for- 
getting at the time that he was pledged 
to the Penhryns for that evening. Al- 
ready and unconsciously the two girls 
were conflicting with each other. He 
must break his word with one of the 
two. Obviously the Penhryn engage- 
ment should be kept, for it had the right 
of way by priority. 

But then, he would rather see Edith; 
and as she was the girl he loved, what 
about her rights? However, he would 
have many evenings with her, and why 
not go to Oakdale for the last time? 
For he told himself that he could not 
keep up both intimacies at the same 
time. And really, it was only decent 
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that he should see Mr. and Mrs. Pen- 
hryn. Yes, he would see Hazel and let 
her know very gently and indirectly 
that his feelings were mortgaged else- 
where. That, too, would be only right. 

So Allerdyce waited until Wednesday 
morning, and then telephoned Edith 
that he would have to go out to Long 
Island that evening. He was afraid that 
she would question him as she always 
did in her monopolizing way; but now 
she was so disappointed, and nice, and 
uninquisitive that he felt very uncom- 
fortable. 

However, when he reached the Pen- 
hryn home that night his mood, which 
he had maintained all day, sensibly 
changed. Again he capitulated to the 
charm of environment. As _ Hazel’s 
beauty delighted his esthetic sense, so 
did her home surroundings stir his snob- 
bish proclivities. He forgot that his 
hostess was rather common-looking and 
that his host was genially vulgar. He 


only remembered that Mrs. Penhryn 
was pleasant and evidently concilia- 
tory; that she talked of places and peo- 


ple he had longed to know. When she 
mentioned the Bailey-Gallards of New 
York his respect increased. He knew 
that his name was an older and better 
one than hers, but this was what wealth 
could do. And if Mr. Penhryn could 
tell a rather unclean story before his 
family and guests—he could also talk 
of autos and country-places, and of 
turning a quarter of a million in the 
Street. 

There were other guests, too, beside 
whom Allerdyce, though he despised 
himself for it, felt rather insignificant. 
For instance, what were his small 
achievements when that handsome Mr. 
Serles spoke of buying a new string of 
entries for the next horse-show? And 
there was pretty little Mrs. Smith, 
whose house had been pointed out to 
him as the show place of Long Island. 
He was hedged between her and Hazel, 
and more than once he had caught her 
innocent-looking brown eyes regarding 
him in a way that pleasantly disturbed 
him. The rest of the half-dozen or so 
guests, he decided, were equally fash- 
ionable and aristocratic, but Allerdyce 
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remembered only little Mrs. Smith and 


young Serles. Of course there was 
Gaily Penhryn, but he had no attention 
for anything but a dark-eyed Oriental- 
looking girl. Allerdyce wondered 
vaguely what they could find to talk 
about. 

Allerdyce instinctively felt that young 
Serles was in love with Hazel, or at 
least hovering on the brink ; and at once 
his dog-in-the-manger antagonism rose 
in arms. Had he not known Hazel 
when they were boy and girl together? 
Had she not been his youthful sweet- 
heart? And had not Master Joey over- 
heard certain things? He felt that all 
this gave him a sort of lien; and if he 
would not choose to exercise it, at least 
he would not yet cancel it. Young 
Serles might be wallowing in wealth 
and material advantages; but he, Aller- 
dyce, had been tendered the prize—and 
he had not asked for it. 

The conversation and surroundings 
went to Allerdyce’s brain like wine. 
Suddenly the Sanfords’ obscure little 
apartment seemed utterly banal, and 
their uneventful ‘domestic life common- 
place and insignificant. What would 
any guest present think of the neighbor- 








“T'd be a liar if I wished you success, for 1 don’t.” 


hood—think of him foraging for mid- 
night suppers as he and Edith had done 
in his impecunious days—of taking 


‘pleasure in plebeian vaudeville houses? 


His other self flayed him for such dis- 
loyalty, but he dodged the lash. 

During the soup and fish he had been 
silent, taking notes, appraising things. 
He was not at home in the conversa- 
tion. Now, however, Hazel turned to 
him and began to draw him out. He 
opened up, and even Mr. Penhryn 
blinked and listened, though he did not 
understand. And he nodded his mas- 
sive, plethoric face, and looked at his 
guests as if to say: “Here is as big a 
man in his line as I in mine.” 

And somehow as Allerdyce gained 
confidence his feeling of insignificance 
dropped from him. Mrs. Smith took 
up the opposite end of the dialogue 
where Hazel had been forced to drop it, 
and Allerdyce turned to her for under- 
standing. For he found her knowledge 
certain and her criticism unerring, 
where Hazel’s had been obscure if will- 
ing. 

Mr. Penhryn, once he had seen his 
guest safely in action, and, as it were, 
vindicating his presence, promptly fell 








asleep in his chair, until he awoke him- 
self with a vigorous snore and, finding 
his wife’s eye upon him, said hastily: 
“Quite agree with you, Allerdyce, my 
boy. What I’ve said all along. Pass 
the claret, Serles.” For Penhryn, de- 
spite his guests’ youth or length of ac- 
quaintance, never ‘mistered’” them. 
“I’m nothing if not democratic,” was 
his slogan, and this, also, evidently ap- 
plied to liquor, for he barred none. 

Afterward there ensued three steady 
hours of bridge, during which Aller- 
dyce lost what would have formerly 
paid his rent for two months. He and 
Hazel suffered at the hands of little 
Mrs. Smith and young Serles. Aller- 
dyce was a tyro at the game. When 
he wrote his check for the amount he 
felt he had touched high-water mark in 
fashionable society. 

Then, just before leaving Hazel man- 
aged a minute’s téte-a-téte with him, 
and he promised gladly to attend the 
Seacliff Country Club dance the fol- 
lowing Saturday. Mrs. Smith’s brough- 
am gave him a lift to the station, and he 
parted with the memory of a very warm 
pressure from that little lady’s hand and 
a promise that she would give him the 
first dance at the Country Club. 

“For though of course you owe it to 
your hostess,” she said, “I’m sure Hazel 
—well, we'll see. Good-by.” 

Thursday Allerdyce saw Edith, for 
he had promised that evening in lieu of 
Wednesday. But now the magical 
charm of the preceding Sabbath had 
fled. Somehow the neighborhood nau- 
seated him, and he didn’t care to go 
for a walk;'and he hated lectures, and 
it was ridiculous to think of getting de- 
cent theater seats at that hour. He was 
restive and bored. Even when a free 
moment was accorded them, and they 
became more intimate, he controlled 
himself with difficulty. And he grew 
senselessly angry when she asked if 
anything was the matter; had she done 
anything? 

“Of course not,” he said rather irri- 
tably. “I don’t feel very well. A head- 
ache, I suppose.” 

Then she immediately insisted upon 
going out for some infallible cure, and 
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Allerdyce had to assert that he was all 
right until he became hot and uncom- 
fortable, and a good deal of a brute. 
When he at length ended by saying that 
he wanted only to be let alone, the 
memory of the look in her gray eyes, 
and how her face whitened, and she bit 
her lip pitifully, remained with him for- 
ever. He knew in his heart that he was 
the only one who could wound her like 
that—from whom she would accept a 
cut. But he was too stubborn to un- 
bend and apologize, though he wanted 
to very badly. 

That was the beginning of the dis- 
ruption. Allerdyce’s ego, moreover, 
was so pampered on the Saturday night” 
dance that he began to take himself too 
seriously. Hazel had openly monopo- 
lized him, under the guns of little Mrs. 
Smith and to the evident discomfort of 
young Serles. They had flagrantly sat 
out three dances on the little pier that 
overlooked the moon-swept bay. She 
had told him very often how glad she 
had been that he had renewed the ac- 
quaintance, how glad she was that he 
was there that night. In return, he had 
grown rather sentimental and had not 
been reproved. A beautiful girl and a 
moon can do a lot of damage. Much to 
Allerdyce’s admiration, for he owned a 
subterranean strata of piety, it devel- 
oped that Hazel taught a class in the 
Sunday-school; and he promised to 
meet her on the morrow after church; 
they would go for a long walk through 
the autumn woods. 

So Allerdyce did not dine with the 
Sanfords that day; and when next he 
called up Edith there was open battle. 
She never wasted time in skirmishing. 

“Who is Miss Hazel Penhryn?” she 
asked with white, set face. “I know 
you have been visiting her all along— 
that you have broken engagements 
with me for her sake. You were at the 
Seacliff Country Club Saturday, and 
you dined with her Sunday. It’s no 
matter how I know—it’s enough that I 
do know.” 

Allerdyce was taken aback but pre- 
served his composure. “Miss Penhryn 
is merely a friend,” he said coldly. 
“We were playmates years ago. I met 

















her brother the other day, and he asked 
me out. I accepted. That’s all.” 

“Oh, I know! It’s never your initia- 
tive,” countered the girl swiftly. She 
considered him for a long moment. 
“You’ve deceived me. Why couldn’t 
you be manly and say you were visiting 
her; that you preferred her to me? I 
hate a sneak—any underhand work.” 
She was thoroughly aroused. 

Allerdyce, manlike, detested a scene ; 
and at the thought of one impending, no 
less than at the girl’s words, his anger 
flamed. 

“How could I tell you when you mis- 
construe everything? You don’t believe 
me now. If I’m ordinarily polite to a 
woman you fly into a passion and ac- 
cuse us of flirting. You’ve done that 
times without number. I can’t do any- 
thing or go anywhere but you must 
know all about it. Do I ever exact such 
obedience from you? If I have de- 
ceived you I’m sorry; but it’s your own 
fault, for you never would trust me. 
But I don’t think visiting an old friend 
is a crime; it’s only your jealousy that 
makes it so.” He had never spoken 
so harshly or to the point. 

The girl had gone quite white and 
was breathing with difficulty. “It isn’t 
the fact of visiting an old friend—if she 
was and is an old friend,” she said, 
bringing out each word with an effort. 
“It’s the fact of your keeping it from 
me. You speak of trust—do you think 
that is trust? You’re not speaking 
truthfully. is 

“You said that once before,” warned 
Allerdyce, white with anger. 

“T say it again,” she flashed back. 

“I’m not accustomed to take that 
from any one, and no woman with any 
breeding would say it.” 

At once the girl’s resentment came 
tumbling forth without let or hindrance. 
She spoke wildly. 

“No, I -suppose Miss Penhryn 
wouldn’t. She’s everything that I’m 
not; she has everything ‘that I’ve lost! 
Her friends haven’t deserted her; she 
has a father, and social position and 
wealth. She has never known trouble 
or sorrow——” 

3 
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“We'll not discuss Miss Penhryn, 
please,” he interrupted hotly. 

“T’m not discussing her, so your man- 
hood and chivalry needn’t be in arms. 
I’ve seen all along that you were tiring 
of me; but I tried to blind myself to it. 
If you had cared for me I would have 
seen that nothing on earth would take 
you from me. But it’s useless to fight 
when the one you want doesn’t want 
you « 

“This is all nonsense, Edith,” said Al- 
lerdyce harshly. “I never said I loved 
Miss Penhryn ms 

“We aren’t to discuss her.” She 
laughed, and he always remembered 
that laugh. “No, you’re incapable of 
loving any one but yourself. Otherwise 
you don’t know what the word means. 
No woman could ever meet your de- 
mands; you want perfection—are you 
perfect yourself? Have I not given up 
all, everything, to you? Was it wealth 
or position I wanted when I met you? 
You know it was only you. What else 
had you to offer, and what else did I 
want? But I see now what others saw 
and what I wotildn’t believe. At that 
time you were nobody; I was some- 
body. Now our positions are reversed. 
You are ashamed of my circumstances. 
Do you think I like this neighborhood 
and the things I have to do? Do you 
think whining about them would make 
them any better? I tell you but for 
the thought that you loved me I don’t 
know how I would have ever survived 
till now.” 

Allerdyce stormily interrupted. 

“When you say your wealth and posi- 
tion influenced me, it’s not trne—and 
you know it’s not! I cared for you as 
much as a man—or an inexperienced 
boy—can. And it’s not your aitered 
circumstances at all. At least you can 
afford me that justice. But I can’t 
stand your dictatorial ways, and I won’t. 
If I have changed, so have you—per- 
haps neither of us for the best. And 
you’ve never trusted me; you know 
you haven’t. I don’t mean any offense 
when I say that because your stepfa- 
ther happened to be a scoundrel, you 
think every man so. Perhaps it is nat- 
ural that you should. I’m sick and 
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weary of eternal suspicion and your 
jealousy. It would be much better to 
part now than to have the rest of our 
lives a living hell—and that’s what it 
would be.” She was breathing in great 
sobs now. 

“You mean—you mean that it’s good- 
by forever? I don’t think I—I could 
stand that.” 

“I think it’s best,” he said doggedly. 
“I don’t mean that we should never see 
each other. There’s no necessity for 
that—yet. I’m far from perfect—I 
know it. Perhaps it’s all my fault. But 
the fact remains that we are both mis- 
erably unhappy. Suppose we try to be 
merely friends with no demands upon 
each other? As for Miss Perthryn zs 

“Go to her. Go to her and be done 
with it,” stormed the girl furiously. 
“Go to her and tell her that you love 
her; say to her all the nice things you 
have said to me. Be as nice as you can, 


She smoked innumerable Russian cigarettes. 


for you can be nice, but don’t let her 
know the duplicity in your heart—for 
you can be loyal to no one. Keep your 
friendship—you dare to offer me that 
poor sop! I wish she was dead and you, 
too. Go, go before I forget myself 
again.” 

“T think that already you’ve accom- 
plished that quite admirably,” he said 
cuttingly, turning on his heel. He did 
not even say good-by. 

The girl watched him through the 
door, calling into action every ounce of 
self-command. When the door closed, 
hers was the woman’s portion. 


VI. 

When he reached the street, Aller- 
dyce’s first sensation was one of relief; 
and he greedily drank in the October 
air, laden with the various germs of 
Seventh Avenue. He had a bad taste in 
his mouth, which seemed as if 
it were roofed with sandpa- 
per. So much for the sov- 
ereignty of passion. 

Now he assured himself 
that he was free; he had re- 
gained that liberty of action 
sacred to every manly and pa- 
triotic heart. No more would 
he have to account for every- 
thing he did. He _ realized 
what a narrow escape from 
bondage he had had. He jus- 
tified his conduct, and as he 
went back over the late scene 
his resentment rallied to his 
support. What scoundrelly 
motives had been imputed to 
him; what deceit and treach- 
ery and untruth! He who had 
ever prided himself upon his 
honor. 

The girl’s sense of justice 
had been warped by her pas- 
sionate jealousy. What would 
—say, Hazel Penhryn—have 
said had she been present? 
Would she have acted in that 
manner? Decidedly not. First 
and foremost she was a lady. 
No one of breeding would 
generate such a scene—braw- 
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ling like two common hucksters. He 
flushed at the remembrance. He was 
very sorry that it had occurred. Of 
course Mrs. Sanford and Alice> would 
hear only Edith’s side of the matter. He 
would be depicted as a black sheep, a 
wolf in sheep’s clothing and all the 
other fabulous figures. He would de- 
plore losing their friendship, but he 
would suffer in silence ; bear his wrongs 
nobly. ; 

From that night onward he began to 

see more of Hazel Penhryn. And as 
the intimacy increased he discerned cer- 
tain things about her which he did not 
exactly like. This was after he had 
arrived at that point where he told him- 
self that honor bade his asking the girl 
in marriage. His attentions had com- 
promised her. He felt so certain of an 
affirmative reply that it rather depressed 
him. What, really, had Hazel and he 
in common? Now that the novelty of 
fast, fashionable life was wearing off, 
the underlying vulgarity, not to say im- 
morality, was beginning to gall him. 
He had a better message to convey to 
the world than how to tool a four-in- 
hand. ’ 
In time the financial side of the ques- 
tion asserted itself. He was not one to 
live on his wife’s money, but could he 
support Hazel in the only manner in 
which she cared to live? He felt that, 
however willing she might be, she 
would be helpless on the average in- 
come. She had never even dressed her 
own hair. And, once more, what had 
they in common? She was appealingly 
ignorant on everything but superficiali- 
ties. : 

His mode of life about this time be- 
gan to reflect itself in his art. As one 
of his critics said: “Allerdyce seems 
threatened with degeneracy. All his 
spiritualism has given place to a rank 
materialism. -It looks as if his ideals 
had changed, or that he was grinding 
out stuff to swell his bank-account.” 

There was truth in both these state- 
ments. Allerdyce was striving to crush 
a memory; throwing himself into the 
vortex of Oakdale fashionable life with 
a dogged attempt to justify his first ap- 
preciation of it. He was laboring un- 
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der an acute irritation which in its own 
time developed into a cancer of misery. 
For contrary to all known precedent, 
contrary to his confident expectations, 
Edith Sanford had not communicated 
with him; had not played the penitent. 
He felt that he was out of her life for- 
ever ; and instead of the exhilaration of 
liberty possessing him, a vague, settled 
gloom ultimately manifested itself. 

About this time he had his first open 
encounter with young Serles. The lat- 
ter, happening to be in the studio=build- 
ing, opened Allerdyce’s door on im- 
pulse. ‘ 

“I say,” he began after a ‘perfunc- 
tory chat about nothing in particular, 
“don’t think me impertinent, but have 
you the right of way with Miss Pen- 
hryn? And, if so, are you going to use 
it?” 

This was what Allerdyce himself 
would have liked to know. “What do 
you mean?” he asked coldly. 

Serles flushed. “Oh, I suppose I’ve 
beefed it as usual; and it’s beastly bad 
form and all that. But I want to know 


if you’re engaged to Miss Penhryn. I 


don’t want to butt in if you are, that’s 
all.” 

“Were you thinking of—butting in?” 
asked the other with a smile. 

“Yes—if it was square.” 

“If I was engaged to Miss Penhryn 
her family would have acknowledged 
it,” said Allerdyce at length. 

Serles shrugged impatiently. “I 
know all that. But is there any under- 
standing? It looks that way to me.” 

“Well”—Allerdyce hesitated and 
then cast the die—“I believe there’s 
some sort of an understanding. You'll 
know more in a week. I’m going to ask 
Miss Penhryn to marry me, if that’s 
what you mean.” 

“Oh,” said the other, and turned rath- 
er white. “‘Well, you’ve the first call— 
being old friends. I’d be a liar if I 


wished you success, for I don‘t.” 


“IT understand,” replied Allerdyce. 
“T appreciate your attitude in the mat- 
ter, Mr. Serles. If I haven’t the honor, 
I wish you all success.” 

“Thanks,” said Serles, and produced 
a cigarette with a great show of non- 
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chalance. “I didn’t want to bother Miss 
Penhryn unnecessarily, and I thought 
it was all cut-and-dried. Well, Ill 
stand on the side-lines for a week.” 

Thus Allerdyce stood committed be- 
fore another as well as himself. But 
for one reason or another he postponed 
his declaration. Toward the end of the 
week he had a memorable interview 
with little Mrs. Smith. That innocent- 
eyed siren had flirted openly and con- 
sistently with him ever since their first 
meeting. He had felt flattered by the 
advances and had taken pleasure in 
them. She was very pretty and allur- 
ing, besides being clever and witty 
above the ordinary. She also owned 
the worldly experience that charms 
youth; and masculine four-and-twenty 
finds a peculiar thrill in flirting with a 
woman who has been married, even if 
a divorce-court has eliminated the hus- 
band. 

On this occasion Allerdyce had ac- 
cepted an invitation to a dinner-party 
at Mrs. Smith’s home, and _ her 
brougham was awaiting him as he 
alighted from the train. He had begun 
to regard Oakdale dinners with the 
same disfavor he had formerly shown 
toward the Sanford Sunday affairs, 
There would be the same idle chatter 
and scandal, as there always was. The 
same cultivated flirtations, gourmandiz- 
ing, gambling—all sodden, decadent 
materialism. Not one original thought, 
not one uplifting sentiment. The ma- 
jority were old-young people with 
world-seared hearts—parched for any 
novelty that took them out of them- 
selves. Even the horsy, fresh-air 
younger set had begun to pall upon 
him. 

They were like so much over fed 
cows—but cows give milk. Rather 
they were like some useless clod of the 
soil. Their limited intelligence revolved 
strictly about themselves; their vanity 
was festering. At times the entire col- 
lection sickened and senselessly irritated 
Allerdyce. He called them parasites— 
existing by the present or past sweat of 
some relative who had earned or stolen 
the initial fortune. As for the exhibit 
of lap-dogs—husbands who lived on 
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their wives’ incomes—they were a 
stench in the nostrils of decency. The 
horror of becoming like one of them 
was constantly before Allerdyce; the 
fear of his manhood degenerating to 
the stage where he could tolerate, even 
justify it. 

To Allerdyce’s surprise he discovered 
that he was the only guest. Formerly 
he would not have found it amiss to 
dine with little Mrs. Smith téte-a-téte, 
but now he was vaguely disturbed. 
When his hostess rallied him on his evi- 
dent perturbation, his youthful world- 
liness strove to meet the occasion and 
failed. 

“It’s very flattering of course,” he 
said vaguely. ‘But—er 

“You mean the town will talk?” she 
asked maliciously, watching him nar- 
rowly with sparkling eyes. 

He flushed resentfully. 

“Not at all. But you know, it’s not 
—er : 

“The thing? Well, bother the thing. 
You mean you should be dining with 
Miss Penhryn?” 

“Why ?” he asked coldly. 

His hostess draped her provocative 
figure over the back of a chair, and with 
chin sunk in hands watched him for a 
long time in silence. She sighed, then 
laughed. 

“Come, Mr. Allerdyce, don’t be 
alarmed. I have no designs upon you 
—though I won’t say that such is not 
my inclination. I have something to 
say after dinner, and as I couldn’t get 
five minutes with you elsewhere, I ar- 
ranged this subterfuge. Really, I have 
your interest at heart. Unless you wish 
it no one need ever know that you were 
here to-night—that is the advantage of 
loyal servants and a covered brougham.” 

“T have no reason to conceal it,” he 
said lightly, “nor desire.” 

“You might if you knew me better,” 
she replied enigmatically. 

“Madam is served,” unctuously an- 
nounced the butler, and Allerdyce of- 
fered his arm to his hostess. 

The dinner proved a very enjoyable 
affair. The service and appointments 
were perfect. There was none of that 
rococo effect produced by the other 
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houses at which he had dined. Besides, 
the conversation assumed and held a 
healthy, normal and cultivated standard 
which at other dinners had been con- 
spicuously lacking. 

After dinner, in the library, Mrs. 
Smith snuggled into a deep armchair 
and smoked innumerable Russian cig- 
arettes. : 
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A gentle snore greeted him. 


“T’ve decided to say a great deal at 
the risk of offending you, Mr. Aller- 
dyce,” she finally began. “In fact, I’m 
quite -sure I'll offend you. But just 
bear with me for to-night. Will you 
answer me one ‘question—why aren’t 
you associating with your family’s 
friends instead of with us?” 

Allerdyce hesitated. “Well, the fact 
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is, they all drifted out of my life years 
ago—or I drifted out of theirs. I had 
a pretty hard time of it, you know, be- 
fore I became the little success I am. 
The family fortune went to smash—I 
don’t know why I’m telling you all 
this.” 

“Because I asked you,” she said sim- 
ply. “I suspected your answer. The 
trouble is, Mr. Allerdyce,” she continued 
dispassionately but with no malice, 
“that you are too young and that you 
think you are well-equipped with world- 
ly experience. Also, you place social 
ambition above a life of decency and 
simplicity. Like all of us, you have 
many good qualities and many bad, and 
I want to see the Jekyll in you triumph 
over the Hyde, as it should.” 

“I’m afraid,” said Allerdyce in his 
best manner, as she paused, “that I 
don’t appreciate your remarks, Mrs. 
Smith 

“My dear boy, I don’t want you to,” 
she replied easily. “All I ask is that 
you heed them. In the first place you 


think you have been associating with 
the fashionably elect of Oakdale, don’t 
you? No doubt you’ve sacrificed much 
to do so, not only in a monetary sense. 
Well, let me tell you frankly that our 


set is the scum of the town—the 
wealthy scum—and that the people of 
Oakdale never associate with us. You 
have been living beyond your means, 
prostituting your talents and all for 
what? Simply to herd with people who 


are below you in every way but a bank- . 


account. You think you are on the 
crest of the social wave; you are in the 
backwash, the dregs. For instance, 
take myself, one of the leaders. I am 
a divorcée with a reputation that’s none 
too clean. But once I was something 
different, and that something still calls 
to the caste in you. 

“IT don’t want to see you become a 
mere animal like Gaily Penhryn or a 
poodle-dog like that effeminate little 
Mr. Spears. You've better stuff in you, 
if you use it as you have in the past. 
You are not one of otrr set, and I hope 
never will be. And I don’t want you 
to be made a fool of or used as a decoy, 
a stalking-horse. You are tolerated 


‘not happy; I can see that. 


simply because certain people think you 
have kept up your New York calling- 
list, which your birth gave you, and 
hope that you will introduce them into 
houses where otherwise they never 
could enter. And lastly, because a cer- 
tain young miss is very naturally using 
you as an admirable decoy. 

“Now you have enough vanity and 
very likely you will say that my jeal- 
ousy instigated this free speech. But 
you will be quite wrong. If I wished 
to I could take you from any woman 
living, at your present stage of develop- 
ment ; and, as I’m half in love with you, 
I’ve more than once made up my mind 
todo so. But that’s not why I’m giving 
you this advice, nor is it because you 
remind me of some one, or that I’m 
smitten with remorse for past misdeeds. 
No, simply you're worthy of better 
things, and, for Heaven’s sake, live up 
to them and don’t play the fool! You’re 
Very likely 
you've forsaken a girl of your own 
caste to mix with this poor apology of 
life.” 

Allerdyce arose, rather white. 

“Mrs. Smith, you have mentioned no 
names, but the omission is only the 
more significant and, I: might add, in- 
sulting. I will not attempt to defend 
Miss Penhryn’s character, for it needs 
no defense. I do not thank you, how- 
ever, for slandering her when she is 
absent; and if the way you have acted 
toward her is a mark of your friend- 
ship, then I no longer desire it a 

“Oh, boy, boy,” she broke in, with a 
comical gesture of despair, “you are 
more hopeless than I ever thought you. 
What awful dignity and outraged chiv- 
alry! Don’t you see that I would never 
have said a word had you really been in 
love with Hazel? But you’re not; 
you’re only trying to convince yourself 
that you are. Defense? Why, of 
course she needs no defense. Bless 
your innocent heart! She’s merely ma- 
king use of the weapon offered, like 
nine-tenths of our sex. There, I won’t 
say another word. I see you’re not 
ready yet to learn your lesson. I only 
wished to prepare you beforehand; to 
make it the less hard.” 
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VII. 


Allerdyce left the Smith home with his 
feathers as ruffled as.any proud peacock 
that has encountered a cyclone. It was 
still early, and he continued on up the 
broad avenue, his destination the Pen- 
hryn home. ' 

Mrs. Smith had held up the mirror, 
and he was still startled at what he had 
been induced to see in it. Her words 
regarding himself had been unpleasant- 
ly true. Besides, he had had a former 
vague suspicion that he-was herding 
with the “moneyed scum.” They had 
shown no insignia of aristocracy. A 
washerwoman might own better ideals. 
His worldly experience had suffered a 
blow from which it was feebly striving 
to recover. But of course she had been 


quite wrong about Hazel; it had been 
a calumny, one instigated by jealousy. 
At the corner he met Gaily, who had 
just stepped out of a passing cab. The 
two began to chat as they fell into step. 

“Funny thing, coincidence—eh?” ob- 
served Penhryn at length, after consider- 


able rumination. 

“Meeting like this?” asked Allerdyce 
absently. 

“No. I was thinking of a new ste- 
nographer we have at the office. Why, 
I remember years ago, when her family 
was the whole thing in this town; but 
here she is now with me bossing her 
like old boots, when she never used to 
see the side of the street I happened to 
be on. Oh, yes, their family was too 
high and mighty for us. Well, maybe 
I couldn’t pay her back now for many 
a cut if I wanted to—eh?” 

“Yes, if you were a cad,” said Aller- 
dyce curtly, his old dislike suddenly re- 
viving. 

Gaily laughed contentedly. “Oh, it’s 
much better to forgive. She’s too nice 
a little thing—the kind that makes a 
fellow itch. And maybe she hasn't 
spirit.” 

Allerdyce was silent, immersed in his 
own thoughts. 

Ten o'clock found him sitting alone 
with Hazel before the big log fire, ab- 
sently watching the sparks whir un 
the chimney. He had come with his 
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intention to propose only the more ce-_ 
mented by Mrs. Smith’s words. His 
combativeness was aroused. And sure- 
ly, if ever, now was the time to stand 
loyal and to prove that loyalty. But 
somehow as he neared the crisis his 
lips balked at the words. Twice he 
began, halted, and then plunged into a 
torrent of small talk. Strangely enough 
it was not the image of Hazel that 
filled his heart, but the memory of 
Edith Sanford. 

He began to spar for time, talking 
in his old brilliant manner about art 
and literature and the world as he es- 
timated it, and his audience listened in 
the same flattering silence. But at 
length his own voice, as it all received 
no comment, startled him into con- 
sciousness of environment. He leaned 
over and looked closely at the girl 
snuggling in the warmth and shadow. 
A gentle snore greeted him. This was 
the second body-blow dealt his vanity 
that night, but his humor came to the 
rescue and he laughed. At the un- 
wonted sound in the droning mono- 
tone, the girl started. 

“T’m sure you're perfectly right, 
Jack. I always thought so, only I 
couldn’t express it the way you do,” 
she said hastily, quite in the guilty man- 
ner of her plethoric father. 

“You were sound asleep,” accused 
Allerdyce, half vexed, half good-hu- 
mored. “And no wonder. I must have 
bored you awfully.” 

“Not at all. Been riding all day. 
Air makes you so stupid,” she mur- 
mured, sleep still in her voice. 

He straightened up, taking decision 
in both hands. “There’s something I 
want to say to you, Hazel,” he began 
in quite a different voice. 

“And there’s something I want to say 
to you, Jack,” she replied. “I would 
have said it before only I didn’t want 
to interrupt—and then I fell asleep. 
I’m engaged to Mr. Serles, and I want 
you to be among the first to congratu- 
late me.” 

Allerdyce leaned back in his chair, 
sick with shattered vanity. 

“Do you know, you helped me won- 
derfully,” continued Hazel with a con- 
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tented little laugh. “Mr. Serles mis- 
took our intimacy for a warmer kind 
and, to be quite frank, I let him think 
so. He had been gun-shy for ever so 
long, but when he thought you wantel 
me, he came up to scratch nobly.” 

“And I suppose,” said Allerdyce at 
length, “that that was mainly why you 
valued my presence?” 

“Why, yes,” she said. “Of course, 
I was also glad to renew an old inti- 
macy. But, you see, your New York 
standing gave me an awful boost and 
I jumped at it. If you were contented 
to play your part why should I object? 
Such unsentimental friendships are 
rare, aren't they? I often wondered 
what you saw in poor, illiterate little 
me; but I rather suspected that you, on 
your part, were playing me off against 
—the other girl, whoever she may be. 
Am I right?” 

“T think perhaps you are,” said Aller- 
dyce grimly. ‘But I didn’t realize it 
at the time. I'll tell you one thing, 
Hazel; I was going to propose to you, 


and Mr. Serles had promised to give 
me the right of way for a week.” 
“But you don’t love me and never 


did,” she exclaimed. “I could see that 
with half an eye.” 

“T know,” he replied. “But J only 
see it now.” And he laughed; not the 
laugh of shattered hopes but one of sal- 
vation. 

“T’m glad you didn’t,” she said sober- 
ly. “I have loved Mr. Serles for ever 
so long, and to-day when we were out 
riding he suddenly found his nerve. 
We are just suited for each other, but 
you and I—why, goodness! I used to 
wonder what on earth you were. talk- 
ing about, and I felt as helpless and 
stupid as a fat fool.” 

“T think,” said Allerdyce with a grim 
smile, “that you earned any little serv- 
ice I unconsciously rendered you. I 
was very much the egotistical ass. 
There’s one thing I would like to know 
—is Mr. Searles’ Christian name 
Jack ?” 

“Why, yes, didn’t you know it? Why 
do you ask ?” 

“Oh, nothing,” he replied, looking 
for his hat. 


His vanity in tatters, his ego crushed 
to powder, Allerdyce walked all the 
way to the ferry in a vain attempt to 
flee from his thoughts. For the first 
time he saw himself as he was; or 
rather, had been—for the Hyde in him 
had collapsed utterly with his punc- 
tured egoism. He was not angry at 
Hazel Penhryn, but he could not as yet 
appreciate her duplicity even if it had 
saved him from a fatal blunder. Nor 
did he regret her loss; rather, he wel- 
comed it. But his vaunted analyzation 
of character had fallen groveling. This 
was the girl he had thought so inno- 
cent and ingenuous, whom he thought 
he had awed with his superiority. In- 
stead, she had used him, tolerated him 
so long as he played the role of decoy. 
What an unutterable, ludicrous puppet 
he had been, breathing the wind of his 
self-eulogies! What trials in the past 
Edith Sanford must have withstood 
from him! And he had sacrificed her 
for all this. 

Too late he now estimated all that he 
had lost; that it was Edith whom he 
had always loved; Edith whom his bet- 
ter nature had served, although his fes- 
tering vanity had finally denied it. He 
had. asked and she had given her all, 
consonant with honor; he had accepted 
it as his right and then thrown it aside; 
discarded it as he had discarded Mrs. 
Smith’s disinterested advice. And what 
a pitiable farce had been his social am- 
bition! All in all, please God, he had 
been a fool-errant of the crassest kind; 
a miserable cad. His self-hatred ruled 
supreme, hand in hand with biting re- 
morse. If he had been a coward he 
would have sought and found oblivion 
in sodden drunkenness. 

Instead, Allerdyce put in a week of 
grinding labor and, that refusing ob- 
livion, threw the last vestige of pride to 
the winds. He must see Edith again 
if it was but to confess his folly and 
ask forgiveness. He treasured no il- 
lusions, no hopes. 

As he approached the Sanfords’ 
apartment he was conscious that the 
neighborhood had ceased to irritate 
him. Instead of toleration had come 
understanding. The squalling children, 
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the red-faced storekeepers—all were 
units, as he was a unit, of that vast 
procession marching toward the one 
goal. Stragglers there were in that 
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with understanding of self had come 
understanding of his neighbor. 
It was Mrs. Sanford who opened to 


his ring. 
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Gaily’s mumbled reply was smothered as Allerdyce threw him up against the wall. 


army, and those who had proved dis- 
loyal to trust, even as had he; treach- 
ery there was in abundance, and all 
the meanness of humanity. But there 
were also the great courage, charity, un- 
failing faith and hope. The lesson 
“Know thyself” had been taught—and 


“May I come in?” he asked simply, 
gravely. 

She hesitated and then as her eyes 
searched his face, put out her hand. 

“IT hope you need never ask that, 
Jack. The girls are out.” She led the 
way to the little drawing-room. He 
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did not seek a chair but : vod, twirling 
his hat in his hand. 

“Mrs. Sanford,” he blurted out sud- 
denly, “I’ve been an awful ass and a 
cad and I feel miserable and wretched. 
There’s noeone in the world I care for 
as I do for Edith. Do you think there’s 


any chance for me at all? And will you © 


say you forgive me? Before I ask her. 
There—there’s nothing you could say 
‘that would make me feel any worse 
than I do. Even if I have lost Edith, 
as I deserve, I must see her again. I’m 
to blame for the whole thing.” 

“T think you will find that Edith takes 
some blame herself,” said Mrs. Sanford 
gently. “You were by far the most at 
fault, but she, also, had something to 
learn and she has learned it. She has 
been out battling with the world, and 
sorrow and adversity are the greatest 
teachers. When she proposed it I 
thought it was best. You are, both of 
you, only children with all a child’s 
weakness; but I was never afraid, for 
I knew you were sound at the core. 


Yes, I can forgive the past if you have 
come to understand that there is more 
giving than taking in true love, and 
that it is not measured by creed, cir- 


cumstance or condition. It is better to 
have the test now than later. Of course 
Edith never said a word about why 
you quarreled; but I guessed, for sor- 
row has taught me many things. I can 
see that you have learned your lesson. 
You will find Edith at the Surety Com- 
pany and—well, I wish you the best of 
luck. After all, Jack, you are as close 
to me as a son—desyite your failings. 
Or because of them.” 

“All Ia k,” he said a little unsteadily, 
“is that I may be. That I .s.y stand 
between you three and the world. But 
that is for Edith to say.” 

It was not until Allerdyce mechanic- 
ally entered the Surety Trust Building 
that the fact of where he was going 
brought any significance to him. Then 
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he remembered Gaily Penhryn and his 
words regarding the new stenographer. 
It was more than probable that she was 
Edith Sanford. It was after five o’clock 
and most of the workers had departed. 
Allerdyce thought the elevator would 
never reach its destination. The long 
corridor was rather dark when he 
alighted from the cage, but at once he 
became conscious of two figures at the 
farther end. The man’s back was to 
him, but he recognized him instantly. 
Then came Edith’s voice: 

“I refuse absolutely, Mr. Penhryn, 
and I regard the invitation as nothing 
short of an insult. Kindly let me pass.” 

Gaily’s mumbled reply was smothered 
as Allerdyce, approaching, threw him 
up against the wall. 

“Damn you,” spluttered Penhryn. 
“Oh, it’s you, Allerdyce. What the 
devil do you mean es 

“You won't like what I mean if I do 
it,” said Allerdyce, white-faced. 

Gaily, plastered against the wall, col- 
lar awry, coolly surveyed the other. 

Then he laughed. 

“Oh, I’m poaching, eh? Is that it? 
Why didn’t you say you had your num- 
ber on this 

“That’s quite enough,” said Aller- 
dyce very gently. “There are the stairs 
—shall I kick you down?” 

Penhryn considered. It was a bad 
risk and he knew it. 

“On the whole, I don’t think you need 
bother,” he said airily, affixing his tie. 
Then, as his head disappeared down 
the stairway he added coarsely: “I say, 
you know, Allerdyce, you’re taking a 
pretty bum revenge for that throw- 
down sis gave you.” Then he fled in- 
continently and successfully. 

Allerdyce had come primed with a 
powerful and sincere plea for forgive- 
ness and Edith had steeled herself to 
exact that plea. But now he only said 
“Edith” and she “Jack.” 

And perhaps that was enough. 











STATESMAN is a successful 

politician who is dead,” said Tom 

Reed, who qualified for both 
positions. So, a classic composer is a 
music-teacher who has joined the great 
minority. Artistically, we cannot tell 
whether or not a man will live until he 
has ceased to. 

The question, then, as to America’s 
production and poSsession of a really 
great composer reduces itself strictly to 
an inspection of our musical graveyard. 
But so young is our country musically, 
that our cemetery is like those pathetic 
little God’s acres in new Western towns, 
those barren little patches where a few 
lonely dead lie sparse in a dreary en- 
closure which time has had small chance 
either to beautify or to hallow. 

The United States has bred and lost 
many composers, for whom even an 
obituary verse-monger could hardly 
claim immortality. They were born too 
soon, in too bleak an atmosphere, and 
they died after vain pursuit of false 
ideals, leaving cheap monuments. Our 
churchyard is like that in which Gray 
wrote his “Elegy.” It is peopled by 
“mute inglorious Miltons.” 

Hands that the rod of opera might 
have swayed or “waked to ecstasy the 
living lyre,” under other skies, could in 
our clime only strum the local pianos, 
write still-born operas, copy-book sym- 
phonies, and empty sonatas, doomed 
forever to manuscript or to the store- 
room of some rash publisher. 

It is a sad fact that we have but three 


dead composers of whom any one could 
cautiously predict a lasting fame— 
Paine, Nevin, and MacDowell. Sodom 
was offered redemption if ten just men 
could be-found in its walls. They were 
not found and Lot shad to flee. Can 
musical America be spared for the sake 
of its three reverend dead, and for its 
colonies of living composers now busy 
and in some cases inspired? 

In any history of American music, or 
in any biographical dictionary with a 
pretense at completeness, there must al- 
ways be a niche for John Knowles 
Paine, the dean of our composers, and 
in a sense the father of modern Ameri- 
can music. He was the first to hold a 
professorship of music in a large uni- 
versity, and Harvard was the first uni- 
versity to give music a rank in culture 
equal to conic sections, Greek archeol- 
ogy, and the interior arrangement of 
earthworms. He was the teacher, too, 
of some of our best composers and he 
set them on the right path. In any 
historical sense Paine must always rank 
high, but it would be an extravagance 
of politeness or of patriotism to claim 
that his compositions have any final 
claim on posterity. 

Posterity will crown with its favor 
many and many a symphony less exu- 
berant with feeling and skill than his 
“Spring.” Future throngs will be 
moved by many an oratorio less dra- 
matic than his “St. Peter,’ and by 
many a grand opera less important than 
his ‘“Azara.” There will be greater 
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popularity for incidental music written 
with less lofty ideals than his setting for 
the Greek tragedy “C&dipus Tyrannus,” 


which I personally rate higher thar 


Mendelssohn’s settings of two Greek 
tragedies. But these opinions of ours 
do not interest posterity. 

Posterity, indeed, like many another 
whimsical wanton, is no better than she 
should be; but after all, she is the only 
test, the final judge. Immortality is not 
a matter of deserving to live, but of 
living, as evolution is less a proof of 
fitness to survive than of luck in sur- 
viving. 

Any one who will browse among the 
old musics of the past will find hundreds 
and hundreds of songs and morceauxr 
of the utmost beauty, the utmost right 
to live. They have not lived, simply 
because fame is like a panic in a theater ; 
many of the strong and the good are 
tripped and trampled, many of the weak 
and trifling are swept to safety by the 
heedless crowd. This is true in music 


as in poetry. 


If you study, for instance, the plays 
and poems of the Elizabethan era, you 
will find at least a hundred authors each 
of whom has written one or many 
works with every imaginable right to 


live. Yet they are dusty, and the dust 
returns to them once the casual hand 
that disturbs their sleep has restored 
them to their unvisited shelves. 

When, then, I predict that posterity 
will not greatly frequent the composi- 
tions of John Knowles Paine, it is al- 
most less a criticism of him than of pos- 
terity. That old Irish bullist was not 
wrong in his contempt when he de- 
manded: “What has posterity done for 
us that we should pay so much atten- 
tion to it?” 

This is good artistic sense, too, for 
the man who works for posterity works 
for nobody at all—he is writing a 
signed letter to an anonymous address. 
The only thing for a creative artist to 
do is to do his best in his own way for 
his own purposes and his neighbors, 
and then go to bed in his grave and 
sleep soundly, leaving his works to 
take what comes to them. He who has 
greatly pleased his own friends has at 
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least that much to his credit, and a fair 
gambling chance on immortality. He 
who has ignored his own dooryard and 
fixed his eyes on posterity, is trying 
to describe the other side of the moon. 
It is very likely to turn out to be green 
cheese. 

There was one American composer 
who wrote for his own time, caught its 
ear and charmed it; he was by far the 
most popular of the seriously -artistic 
composers of his day, and there is no 
sign of abatement in his success, though 
he has lain in his grave seven years. 
Aside from a handful of graceful piano- 
pieces, Ethelbert Nevin composed en- 
tirely for the voice. He wrote hardly 
a line for the orchestra; but no more: 
did Chopin except in one instance that 
added little or nothing to his fame. Like 
the great German songster, Robert 
Franz, our Ethelbert Nevin poured 
forth only songs. 

The remarkable thing about most 
songs by well-educated composers is 
that they are not songs, not lyrical. 
They are harmonic rambles and medita- 
tions, in which the voice is treated 
either like an instrument or like an elo- 
cutionist. Nevin’s songs have lyrical 
contour, lyrical impulse ; they come for- 
ward in graceful curves like waves, and 
when they reach their destination they 
rise to their climax and make a beauti- 
ful end. 

I know of no other American com- 
poser of songs who has so much of the 
essentially song spirit that made Franz 
Schubert popular among both the 
masses and the classes. As Schubert 
set to music Shakespeare and Robert 
Burns as well as the German poets, so 
Nevin wrote many fine songs to Ger- 
man or French words. He had a great 
gift for selecting poetry that is musical 
and that lends itself to concert use. 

Some have pretended to finish him 
by saying that he wrote “salon music,” 
just as critics who have no other fault 
to find with a painter will accuse him of 
painting “easel pictures.” That is like 
blaming a dramatist for writing for the 
theater, a poet for writing book poetry, 
or a romancer for writing short stories. 
In the words of Lewis Carroll: 
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“Why not? said the Dormouse. 
Alice was silent.” 

Nevin’s peculiarly vocal melodies are 
supported by accompaniments of the 
highest artistic quality. They enrich 
the color, they add new fuel to the fire, 
and they have a completeness and unity 
of their own. His very introductions 
are like those magic bits of stage-mech- 
anism by which in the twinkling of an 
eye a complete scene is set and lighted. 

Some of his songs and piano-pieces 
have suffered from a popularity that 
must not blind one to their merit. “Oh, 
That We Two Were Maying,” and 
“The Rosary” for the voice, and “Nar- 
cissus” for the piano, have had—and 
apparently still have—a vogue that 
would have worn out less worthy work, 
but Nevin has written many far more 
important songs which have pleased 
their thousands, if not their tens of 
thousands. 

A highly characteristic song is his 
setting of Thomas Bailey Aldrich’s fa- 
miliar “Nocturne,” beginning “Up to 
her chamber-window clambers a bold 
white rose.” As you remember, the 
watching lover sees his lady lean out of 
the window and take the rose to her 
heart, and he sighs: 


Ah, me, ’twas he that won her 
Because he dared to climb. 


Everybody else who had read that 
poem, and I dare say even the poet him- 
self, felt it to be simply a frail flower 
romance. Many composers had set it 
to tinkling little tunes and let it go. 
But when Ethelbert Nevin came along 
he felt its inner significance, its wild 
implications, and he made of it a song 
of passionate desire that makes the 
blood of the hearer leap as the blood 
of the timid lover must have leaped 
when he saw his beloved take in to her 
bosom the Romeo rose. As the voice 
in this song thrills and surges, so the 
accompaniment is thrilling; it pulsates 
like an artery. It has the qualities 
which were personal to Nevin; they are, 
so to say, “Nevinian.” 

And I think that this is perhaps the 
touchstone by which to test a claim on 
immortality. If you feel in a man’s 
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work a quality which you can only de- 
fine by making an adjective of his 
name, then his work has that individual- 
ity without which no genius—however 
infinite his pains—could hold his own 
through the rush of time. One says 
“Homeric,” “Horatian,” “Mozartian;” 
“Wagnerian,” “Chaucerian,” “Shake- 
spearian,” “Emersonian.” Many geni- 
uses, it is true, have chosen parents 
whose last names do not take kindly to 
such suffixes as “ic,” and “an” and 
“ish.” But they all endure the addition 
of “like,” and if we may not say “Bach- 
ic” without mixing the sober old com- 
poser with the drunken god, we can at 
least say “Bachlike,” and “Chopinlike,” 
and “Strausslike.” In any case it is the 
need, if not the existence, of the ad- 
jective that proves the personality. 

So one finds a certain harmonic and 
melodic feeling in Nevin’s music—and 
since his day, in the works of many 
other composers—of which we can only 
say: “They sound like Nevin.” That, 
I think, is genius, for genius is the crea- 
tion of a need for a new proper adjec- 
tive. 

I remember the first time I met 
Nevin. He was, perhaps, the most in- 
tensely nervous man I ever knew—a 
bundle of live wires. He had been a 
famous boy soprano, but time had left 
him only the ashes of a barytone. Yet 
he sang his songs with an unimagina- 
ble fire. I have heard many composers 
sing their own works and there is hard- 
ly anything under the sky so sad as that 
awful noise known a; “the composer's 
voice” But Nevin sang his songs with 
a strange suggestio of the ideas that 
inspired him when e wrote them. I 
had written an arti¢ about him and he 
was pleased to cor. ent: “The thing 
that I liked most was your saying that 
my best song was ‘Herbstgefthl.’ I 
also like it best—perhaps because it has 
sold the least.” 

This song, “Herbstgefiihl,” ought not 
to sell so ill. It is a great song, daring 
in its discords, but in no sense abstruse, 
and its climax is tremendous. It is only 
one among several perfect lyrics. 

Yes, I think we may call Ethelbert 
Nevin a great composer of great songs. 
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The third composer we have loved 
and lost is Edward MacDowell, who 
died in January this year. For some 
time he had existed in a living death, 
such as Robert Schumann passed 
through on his way to the grave.~ Like 
Schumann he had the devoted care of 
an understanding wife who had been 
a true helpmeet to his art as to him- 
self. 

A pathetic instance of the composer’s 
condition is given by Lawrence Gilman, 
who wrote a biography of MacDowell 
The splendid little volume came from 
the press shortly after MacDowell lost 
his mind. When Mr. Gilman presented 
this really post-mortem tribute to the 
man whose life-works it described, 
MacDowell took the volume and glanced 
over its pages with an idle curiosity. 
When he saw his own portrait he said: 
“Who is that?” 

His personality had been so great and 
his devotion to his art so pure that they 
had inspired the formation of a Mac- 
Dowell Club, in whose membership are 
many of America’s most distinguished 
painters, poets and authors, as well as 
musicians. A large fund, also, had been 
raised to insure the comfort of his last 
years. 

MacDowell’s Americanism took a 
stand that seemed curious to many peo- 
ple, though in reality it was a higher 
pride of country. He refused to allow 
his works to be played in programs de- 
voted exclusively to American composi- 
tions. That was to him an insult both 
to America ani the composer. He 
wanted no cheap +»peal to jingoism, and 
declared that a n_ sical work which had 
no right to be hk rd on a cosmopolitan 
program had no _sfht to be heard at all. 

In this he v surely right. The 
American compvuz2r who is most truly 
American is the one who is most truly 
himself. 

MacDowell was distinctly Mac- 
Dowell. His name is a hard one to fit 
an adjective to, but it inspires the need 
of one. His harmonies are truly his 
own. They are not easy to describe 
without use of technical terms, unless 
one uses his own description. “I be- 
lieve,” he said, “that a chord can only 
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make itself felt to-day by containing a 
totich of acid, to make it—as the etchers 
say—bite.” So his richest harmonies 
have a little tang of dissonance, that 
only gives them a super-refinement of 
richness. 

MacDowell was a composer distinct- 
ly of the larger sort. He never wrote 
an opera, and never wrote a symphony, 
but he wrote great symphonic poems, 
and suites for the orchestra, and his 
four piano sonatas are, I think, the big- 
gest sonatas of recent years—the big- 
gest at least since Brahms. They are 
called by name, the “Tragica,” 
“Eroica,” “Scandinavian” (or “Norse”), 
and “Celtic.” They are not written 
like so many modern sonatas, for the 
old-fashioned, almost mandolinlike 
piano of Beethoven’s day, but for the 
powerful modern piano in which Liszt 
and Rubinstein found a whole orches- 
tra. The sonatas, like all of Mac- 
Dowell’s compositions, are what is 
called program-music; that is to say, 
they have a program or libretto. They 
have a plot, an argument, a story, to 
tell or a scene to describe. But they 
never descend to cheap imitations of 
nature; they obey the canon of Beet- 
hoven’s “Pastoral Symphony”—*Rather 
emotions than pictures.” 

The very titles of his compositions 
show how thoroughly descriptive they 
were of his moods. For orchestra he 
wrote pieces called “Hamlet,” “Ophe- 
lia,” “Lancelot and Elaine,” “Lamia,” 
“Roland,” “The Saracens,” “Lovely 
Alda,” “In October” and the “Indian 
Suite.” 

The “Indian Suite,” as I said in ‘my 
last article, is the noblest instance in 
which the themes of our American 
aboriginals have been used. The dirge 
from this suite was played at Mac- 
Dowell’s funeral, and it is to me worthy 
to be classed along with the great fun- 
eral marches of Handel, Beethoven, 
Chopin, and Wagner. And, after all, 


. what greater tragic height is there for 


a composer to reach than the building 
of a music worthy to accompany to its 
grave a dead body that was once a liv- 
ing soul? 

In his piano-music, too, MacDowell 
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was always the inspired painter. There 
is nothing unworthy in this, in spite of 
certain pedants who talk of “absolute 
music”’—a phrase much easier to use 
than to define. For, every art must 
overlap somewhat all others. The land- 
scape artist who simply transcribes to 
canvas an arrangement of earth and air 
and light without revealing the poetry 
of the scene, the music of the picture, 
has made only an inferior colored pho- 
tograph. There must be in and through 
and beyond his landscape, a thought, an 
emotion, and a personality—aside from 
the artist’s own personality—else there 
is no greatness in the picture. 

So the musician without any aid of 
outline or color, without a ray of light, 
without foliage, clouds, rail-fences, pop- 
pies, cows knee-deep in water, or reap- 
ers with scythe on shoulder—the mu- 
sician can lift from the material view a 
something of its spirit and its harmony 
that is beautiful enough and true 
enough to be eternally worth recording. 

MacDowell has written for the piano 
little landscapes and marines, with such 
names as “From a Wandering Iceberg,” 
“In Mid-Ocean,” “A Deserted Farm,” 
“Moonshine,” “To a Water-Lily,” “A 
Wild Rose,” “The Eagle.” Surely 
these need no hard and fast diagrams; 
they are legitimate as well as beautiful. 

Some enemies of this school of pro- 
gram-music have ridiculed it, because, 
without the titles, no one would ever 
guess the subjects. Nothing is easier 
than to be humorous about poetry, but 
true poetry sheds parody as a duck’s 
back sheds rain. It is like flaming oil; 
you cannot put it out with water. Ten 
thousand parodies have been written on 
Hamilet’s soliloquy ; yet a man ponder- 
ing death will always feel its greatness. 

It is undeniable that program-music 
cannot be understood without a label; 
but neither can a million other human 
thoughts. For that matter, a large 
number of paintings cannot be under- 
stood without their titles. Here is a 
scene representing a woman and a child. 
Unless the costumes are such as the be- 
holder understands to be Hebraic, or 
unless the heads wear those convention- 
alized labels known as halos, how is one 
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to understand that the picture repre- 
sents Mary and the Christ? Here is a 
battle picture; how are you to know 
who’s who without a title on it? Mun- 
kacsy has a painting, “The Blind Mil- 
ton dictating ‘Paradise Lost’ to his 
Daughters.” What would you make of 
it without its title? Here is the-head 
of a man; here are a number of por- 
traits of a man. How are you to know 
that you are looking on the face of 
Henry VIII., or of Richelieu, or of 
Dante, unless you are made familiar 
with it through labeled canvases? And 
with what different mood do you study 
a portrait when you realize that it is 
the face that saw the bridge of Lodi, 
saw Moscow burn, saw the stupendous 
tragedy of Waterloo? 

It is legitimate then to label a sym- 
phonic poem, “Lancelot and Elaine,” be- 
cause the mere name gives you a sym- 
pathy with the theme that sets your 
own soul collaborating with the com- 
poser. The title sets the scene, the mu- 
sic is the drama, and as no drama suc- 
ceeds uniess the audience plays a large 
part in it, so-program-music’s prosperity 
lies in the stimulus it gives the listener’s 
imagination. 

Some critics pretend that no com- 
poser is truly great who has never writ- 
ten a symphony. 

Strangely, MacDowell never wrote 
one, but that proves nothing; neither 
did Chopin. Robert Burns never wrote 
a novel, or an epic. Shakespeare never 
wrote a novel, or an epic. But their 
fame is fairly substantial. 

MacDowell’s thoughts were too ro- 
mantic to find freedom in a symphony. 
A symphony is of course only a sonata 
for orchestra, and MacDowell enjoyed 
and used the sonata form for the piano, 
but the sonata for orchestra requires so 
sustained and elaborate a formality that 
the romantic modern composer rebels, 
or finds contentment in the shorter and 
freer forms known as the symphonic 
poem, the overture, of the suite. These 
forms appealed very strongly to Mac- 
Dowell. 

He was very happy, also, in his songs. 
These were always short, but always 
compact with feeling. Often he wrote 
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the words as well as the music. One of 
his songs became, and is still, extreme- 
ly popular: “Thy beaming eyes are 
paradise.” But most of them are ex- 
tremely enjoyable and always effective. 

He is usually credited with a strong 


Scottish tendency in his music, but his- 


blood was chiefly Irish, though he him- 
self and his father before him were born 
in New York City. After all, the Scots 
themselves were of Irish extraction; 
even their favorite song, “Robin Adair,” 
is only the old Irish “Eileen Aroon” 
with Scottish words. 

MacDowell was strongly Celtic in his 
artistic tendencies. He was sent to 
Paris to study music, but he was not 
content with the Conservatoire, and he 
went to Stuttgart, which he found no 
more congenial. He was happier at 
Frankfort where he came under the 
special influence of Raff and imbibed 
his strong spirit for program-music. 

In America MacDowell has always 
held a foremost place with the lovers 
of good music. He has never had a 
vast popularity with the general public, 
but his works have been much played 
in concert here and abroad. What the 
far future will do with his work, no 
one can tell. It certainly is personal, 
original, beautiful. His career, as a 
whole, is the most ambitious and most 
individual that our country has yet con- 


among the dead music-makers of 
America. The record is not bad when 
one realizes that before 1876 there was 
never an American symphony worth 
the paper it was written on, and prac- 
tically no American music above the 
grade of the exquisite folk-songs of the 
general public, and the graceful piano- 
pieces of Louis Moreau Gottschalk. 
Among the nations, musical America 
is an infant only recently out of swad- 
dling clothes. Its voice is not long past 
the period of caterwauls and goo-goos. 
But times have changed broadly in the 
last quarter of a century. There are 
many living Americans who are find- 
ing more and more attention in Europe 
as well as at home. There are dozens 
of native writers who have come to real- 
ize that their hope for artistic immor- 
tality is not in imitating European 
models, but in studying their own people 
and evolving their own individualities. 
In this is the hope of our country as a 
great musical people—in this, and in the 
amazing growth of public interest in the 
better music. Mechanical devices for 
bringing classic music within the reach 
of the people are largely responsible for 
this, and every day sees a larger and 
larger army of Americans brought into 
sympathy with the achievements and 
the spirit of good music. Without a 
great audience we cannot have great 


composers. We are rapidly recruiting 


tributed to musical history. 
the audience. Do you belong? 


These, then, are the three chiefs 


The Workman 


N° pity give to him who works, no frown, 

Though crude he be in dress and speech beside 
The sleekness of smug indolence; the crown 
e Of human joy, to heavenly bliss allied, 
Is winning freedom in a world adverse. 

Talk not of souls in slavery to the soil; 
The Master Workman of the universe 

Made sweet a Sabbath’s rest by six days’ toil. 

Rusy BAUGHMAN. 
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Hote, NATIONAL, GENEVA, 
April 17th. 

E got here only last night but al- 

ready I simply adore Geneva. 

We came down by the night ex- 

press from Paris and were greeted on 

our arrival with a burst of sunshine 

such as I have not seen since I left the 
U. 3. A. 

And I could not help thinking—for I 
have actually had a moment to think in 
this quiet place—that the change from 
all we have seen so far to what we are 
seeing now is just like the atmospheric 
change itself. Egypt and that queer 
mystifying experience with Prince As- 
raf; Cairo and the baffling adventure 
with Prince Armegnia ; France with the 
mortifying confusion about Frangois. 
All of that seemed cloudy and obscure 
and incomprehensible to the mind of a 
simple American girl, simply brought 
up. 
Now, in this glorious clear Swiss 
brightness, I feel as though everything 
were going to work just as I wish it, 
and above all as though Jim and I were 
united in a kind of intimacy that is re- 
freshing, with nothing between us, none 
of those horrible foreigners—for I 
might as well admit right here and be- 
fore I go any further that I really do 
not like foreigners. They seem to be 
always “on the make,” thinking about 
“the main chance”’—so different from 
Americans! 
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It seems even—and this I don’t want 
Jim to know—that Count Perselle ac- 
tually asked Mrs. Walker just how 
much money I had and where it came 
from and all about it, and when he 
found out that I was a genuine bona- 
fide heiress—as Jim declares I am—he 
proposed to Mrs. Walker for my hand! 

I never heard of such a thing! 

But Mr. Langforth told us the other 
day in connection with European mar- 
riages such a funny story. He said 
there was a French gentleman who had 
several daughters. 

A suitor—one of those metallic suit- 
ors, not clad in armor, but desirous of 
arming themselves with the gold of a 
“rich wife’—came to propose himself as 
a possible husband. The usual—to our 
minds, disgusting—practical questions 
were put by the suitor. The father, 
playing into his hands, responded: 

“Sir, my youngest daughter has sixty 
thousand dollars dowry, the next one 
has eighty thousand dollars, the next 
one one hundred thousand dollars:” 

Whereupon the suitor exclaimed: 

“Oh, monsieur, have you not a still 
older daughter ?” 

I suppose that if I had had an older 
sister, it would have been her hand that 
Perselle would have taken a fancy to! 

For the present moment, I feel quite 
content with the idea of seeing no one 
but Mrs. Walker, and just resting here 
in dear, heavenly Geneva. 
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“Sir, my youngest daughter has sixty thousand dollars dowry, the next one has eighty thousand dollars, the 
next one one hundred thousand dollars.” 


Hote, NATIONAL, GENEVA, 
April 2oth. 

The shops are perfectly fascinating! 

And I can’t help growing a little bit 
sentimental because my father and 
mother came to Geneva on their honey- 
moon, and I keep wondering if Jim and 
I will ever get here once we are mar- 
ried, and whether Jim will giye me, as 
my father gave my mother, a dear lit- 
tle enameled watch with diamonds on 
the cover. 

That is the only thing, I own, that 
speaks in a material way of his tender- 
ness. The watch was bought right here 
in this very spot, in the days when my 
dear father could afford to make pres- 
ents as grand as that, before he was 
ruined. How happy he would be if he 
could only know that I am rich again, 
and that my dearest possession is that 
little watch! 

Mr. Flaubert, the great French wri- 


ter, says that as long as he had any 
family he felt as though he could fly to 
China to get rid of them, and that when 
they were all gone he clung to the very 
walls that had sheltered them. This is 
perfectly natural, I suppose, perfectly 
human—but now that I have no family 
left I just cling to Jim, hard and fast, 
my own Jim. What wouldn't I give for 
a sight of him now! 


Hote, NATIONAL, GENEVA, 
April 27th. 

I’m getting sort—I oughtn’t to own 
it, I suppose, they say Americans are so 
vacillating—well, sort of tired of Ge- 
neva. We bought out the fur stores, not 
because we really needed so many 
things, but because they were so cheap! 
We’ve purchased music-boxes and mu- 
sical chairs enough to make Rawlins 
hum from morning until night. We’ve 
got some carved wood, of course, and 
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one of those awful cuckoo clocks, 
Heaven knows for whom—only the man 
who showed it to me looked so appeal- 
ing, and he was so old I simply had to 
take it from him. 

We’ve been all around the lake in the 
little boat, to Chillon where we visited 
the wonderful castle with its dungeon 
about which Byron wrote such a splen- 
did poem. We've been to Vevey and to 
Evian where people take a “cure” in 
summer; and 
we've been to 
Montreux, a 
sort of cheap 
Cannes or 
Nice at the 
end of the 
lake; and 
we've climbed 
up in the 
funicular rail- 
road to Caux, 
which is the 
most beauti- 
ful place I 
ever imag- 
ined. 

It is high up 
in the moun- 
tains above 
‘Lake Geneva. 
As you mount 
upward to- 
ward it the 
whole valley 
spreads out 
below you 
like a marvel- 
ous green 
frame that 
holds a_per- 
fect jewel—the lake. 

The sun was just setting when we 
arrived, and the water’s surface ap- 
peared like some shimmering exquisite 
tissue unfolded there for the fairies to 
dance upon. I never saw anything so 
beautiful; and I might add, from the 
unpoetic and purely material point of 
view, I never felt anything so comfort- 
able as the new Palace Hotel at Caux. 
It is the only place we have been where 
they really understand the meaning of 
the American expression ‘“‘comfortable.” 


“We took an old stage-coach to Sixt, where we again made a 
change, this time very important—to muleback !” 
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Yet, in spite of all we have seen of 
beauty and interest, I am horribly lone- 
ly. I wouldn’t say “bored,” for that 
would be ungrateful. But I remember 
the Du Maurier drawing of the newly 
married couple shut away together in a 
place like Geneva. 

He says: “How nice it would be if 
a friend were to come along.” 

And she says: “Yes, wouldn’t it? 
Or even an enemy.” 

I have 
por, hh some - 
times felt 
here, as 
though I 
would greet 
the Count 
Perselle with 
open arms. 
But then 
we are going 
on to-mor- 
row, so I 
ought not to 
complain. 


Hote Im- 
PERIAL, 
CHAMONIX, 
April 3oth. 

We had a 
most perfect 
trip from Ge- 
neva here. 
The thing 
about it that 
charmed me 
most was its 
' 2 3.2 es 
blance and, at 
the same 
time, its contrast to American traveling 
in the Rockies. It is cne of the trips 
that I would adore taking with Jim. 

We spent quarter of an hour in the 
railroad, just to get out of Geneva to 
Annemasse. There we got into a steam 
tramway and stayed for three hours 
until we reached Samoens, and at Sa- 
moens we took an old stage-coach or 
diligence to Sixt, all the time seeing 
heavenly scenery, where we again made 
a change, this time very important—to 
muleback ! 
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I ought to say that before clamber- 
ing onto the backs of the somewhat ex- 
asperating donkeys we spent the night 
at Sixt, which refreshed us. We walked 
out to see the fer ad cheval, or horse- 
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cent all the time it seemed to lift one 
out of all earthly intentions, up into the 
clouds, really near to the Creator who 
was able to conceive and to create such 
splendor. 


‘The thing about it that charmed me most was its resemblance and, at the same time, its contrast 
to American traveling in the Rockies.” 


shoe, where thirty waterfalls are per- 
ceptible as they come pounding down 
into the valley. 

The air was so fine we hardly felt 
the ten hours’ jogging and jolting the 
next day over the Buet Pass to Cham- 
onix. Indeed, the view was so magnifi- 


The top of the Buet is a good 10,200 
feet high, and you can see Mont Blancs 
which is 15,730 feet high, Monte Rosa 
which is 15,300 feet, the Matterhorn 
which is 14,705 feet, the Jungfrau 
which is 13,670 feet and the Fin- 
steraahorn which is 14,025 feet! Whew! 
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I copied those all down from the notes 
the guide dictated to me. But really, 
statistics aside, I never dreamed of any- 
thing so fine as that range, with the 
Bernese Alps and the Jura Mountains 
all visible at the same moment. There 
was something so awe-inspiring about 
it—and I felt so horribly lonely! 


Hote, IMPERIAL, CHAMONIX, 
May 3rd. 

Of course we had to meet somebody! 

And who should it be but Langforth, 
Sydney Langforth. How queer life is! 
I was thinking only yesterday “even 
an enemy”—and now that Mr. Lang- 
forth is here I feel sort of responsible, 
sort of guilty. I know perfectly why he 
came; because I told him when we 
were going to be here. 

It is not a bit “in season” now. We 
are a month or two too early, and it 
was only my wild determination to see 
Switzerland that induced Mrs. Walker 
to come here on our way across the Ty- 
rol to Venice. 

There is so much to fit in, in six 
months. . 

But nothing would have fitted Syd- 
ney Langforth in, except the hope of 
meeting us—that is, me. I can’t help 
being—as a woman instinctively is— 
sure of this, and while I don’t see that 
I am exactly to blame, I—— Oh, I 
wish Jim were here! 

Suppose Langforth were to propose, 
I would die of mortification. It would 
seem as though I had been sort of 
cheating him. But that isn’t my fault, 
either, for Mrs. Walker has told me all 
along that if I announced my engage- 
ment everywhere I wouldn’t have any 
kind of a time. 

She says that abroad—oh, I almost 
hate the word now—-as soon as people 
are engaged they get ready for the wed- 
ding and celebrate it inside of six 
weeks; that no one would understand 
an engagement that began with a self- 
imposed separation and that—first and 
last—if I announced my engagement to 
Jim I would spoil all my chances of 
having any “fun.” 

This seemed right at first. But 
now that the Count Perselle has pro- 
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posed, and that Prince Armegnia really 
got attached to me, now that poor Lang- 
forth is becoming every day more in- 
tense, it seems sort of awful not to 
come right out openly and say that I 
am engaged and that I perfectly adore 
the man I am going to marry. 

Adore him? Well, I should rather 
say I did! Jim, you old darling! You 


. make all the foreigners look like thirty 


cents! 


Hore, IMPERIAL, CHAMONIX, 
May Sth. 

I know that Sydney Langforth is be- 
ginning to care for me. I guess a true 
woman—and Jim says that’s what I am 
—never makes a mistake in the matter 
of sentiment. A man doesn’t have to 
come out pointblank and tell you he 
loves you, for you to find it out. There 
are a thousand little indications, per- 
fectly conclusive when you get them 
all bunched together. 

But the difference between a flirt and 
a true woman—lI’ve been both, so I 
guess I know—is just in the use she 
makes of these thousand little “indica- 
tions.” Before I loved Jim—and as 
far as I can make out, putting his ex- 
perience and mine together, loving one 
man to desperation is just what makes 
a true woman of you—so, before I loved 
Jim, or before I was a true woman— 
it’s one and the same thing—I was a 
flirt. 

And what a flirt likes to do is to pro- 
voke a man to a declaration. A flirt 
can’t really, once a man has showed her 
any attention, let that poor man alone 
until he has told her that he loves her! 

Of course a man can tell a “true 
woman” he loves her without her hav- 
ing exercised her powers of conquest ; 
and that is what I’m so afraid is going 
to happen with Langforth. But the 
flirt is positively exasperated until she 
has wrung from a man the confession 
of an abject devotion which she prompt- 
ly proceeds to spurn. 

Conquer and resist! That 
flirt’s motto. 

And the thing that makes me dread- 
fully uneasy with Sydney Langforth is 
Mrs. Walker’s determination that I 


is the 
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sha'n’t tell him I’m engaged. Oh, dear! 
I wish I weren’t so far from Rawlins— 
and from Jim! ‘ 


Hotei IMPERIAL, CHAMONIX, 
May 5th. Midnight. 

I’ve found out why Mrs. Walker 
doesn’t want me to announce my en- 
gagement. And it makes me so boiling 
with rage. that I am actually going to 
lie, in order to get away from here. 

Sydney Langforth is the younger son 
of an English lord. I learned this from 
the guide who brought us across from 
Sixt and who has guided Lord Charol- 
ton. 

Oh, to think of it! 

Mrs. Walker is daft on the English 
nobility. She would just about sell her 
soul to be “intimate” with real lords 
and ladies. But it’s her disloyalty to 
Jim that makes me so indignant! If 
he knew, wouldn’t he call her back post- 
haste, conditions or no conditions! 





GRAND HoreEL, INNSBRUCK, 
May 9th. 


Goodness! 
If people were only as fine as the 


Lait? 


“And I expressed as best I could my inward gratitude for my own knight—for Jim.” 
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“A man doesn’t have to come out pointblank and tell you he loves you.” 


country is in this old Europe, I don’t 
believe I should ever want to go back to 
America. 

I never saw anything so lovely as this 
little village, caught in one of the Tyrol 
valleys among the high snow-capped 
mountains. How we got here, I don’t 
know! There was a day’s journey to 
Lausanne from Chamonix, and a night 
on the express from Lausanne here; 
that’s all I remember, for the view and 
the little marvelous chapel here in Inns- 
bruck have wiped away every practical 
recollection. 


But that’s one thing, in justice, that I 
ought to admit about Europe. Now, in 
Montana, you can find lots of places 
where the view is just as wonderful as 
it is at Innsbruck. But where in all 
America would you find such enchant- 
ing old memories as there are in this 
one little chapel ? 

Maximilian, the father of the great 
and wonderful Emperor Charles V., is 
buried there. The beautiful bronze fig- 
ures of his ancestors, which he had cast 
by special artists, stand there now, as 
they have stood for centuries, guarding 
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the tomb of this king in the twilight ob- 
scurity of the little church. 

When you stay a while in that at- 
mosphere of beauty and reverence, you 
just can’t help wanting to pray. I knelt 
down in the old oak pew by the lovely 
statue of King Arthur, the Knight of 
the Round Table, and I expressed as 
best I could my inward gratitude for 
my own knight; for Jim, sent to me as 
guardian, and to make my life seem like 
a sweet enchanted poem! 


CorRTINA, 
May 13th. 

I haven’t had a moment in which to 
write up my “trip abroad,” and yet such 
periect loads have happened. 

From Innsbruck, last Friday—this is 
Tuesday and we’ve just arrived at Cor- 
tina—we took the diligence, a sort of 
landau with a high buggy seat in front 
by the driver, who must be an expert in 
managing his four horses. 

Well, of course, with my American 
spirit, I had to clamber up into that high 
seat, and I decided I had made no mis- 


take when I saw what a superb-looking 


man the driver was. But you can im- 
agine whether I was self-contained! 

After that one awful experience with 
Francois, I had made up my mind that 
no matter how alluring people: might 
seem, I was not going to pick up any 
more “chance acquaintances.” So, when 
the driver spoke to me I set my lips 
tight and gazed around at the view. 

The first day he was pretty busy get- 
ting his horses in hand, but the second 
and the third days he had more leisure 
of mind and he devoted it—in spite of 
my stuck-up resistance—to me. 

All the time, though I answered 
audibly “Yes” and “No,” I was saying 
to myself: “You can’t fool me. No, 
you just can’t fool me a bit. I’ve seen 
how fine a show of culture and intelli- 
gence a French head waiter can make, 
and I’m not going to be taken in by an 
Austrian coachman, even if he does 
speak English like a gentleman and 
knows a thousand times more about his- 
tory and European politics than I ever 
dreamed of knowing. No, sir! I stand 
on my dignity this time!” 
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But, really, he was perfectly charming 
all the while, in spite of my frigidity, 
and he seemed to have a sort of amused 
smile around the corners of his mouth 
that puzzled me and made me a trifle ir- 
ritated—as though he were, or thought 


‘he were, a bit superior to his situation. 


Well, finally, after three days of dri- 
ving through heavenly country some- 
thing like Switzerland, only less cold 
and more “smiling,” as they say here, 
stopping only nights at little nice, clean 
hotels, we reached Tolbach at about 
noon. 

There the driver asked me to give up 
my seat beside him. 

I was quite indignant at first. 

But he explained that from Tolbach 
the new Bishop of Cortina was to drive 
over with us, and that he had requested 
the coachman to reserve the box-seat 
for him. 

Of course I couldn’t resist a bishop. 

And yet I was sort of reluctant to 
give up that place! Not because I 
could see better there, either, for I was 
getting rather surfeited with “views,” 
but just because I adored hearing that 
Austrian driver talk and watching his 
expressive face—so handsome. Of 
course I had “kept him in his place,” 
but, just the same, I didn’t want to give 
up that place beside him! 

Well, when we got to Cortina, in the 
heavenly valley where it lies surrounded 
by the glorious pink Dolomites—for the 
Dolomite mountains or hills are abso- 
lutely pink—the whole town was dec- 
orated, and the whole Tyrolean popula- 
tion were ot in their very best 
costumes with silver chains and em- 
broidered blouses and velvets; dressed 
most splendidly to receive the bishop. 
There were hundreds of little girls in 
white carrying flowers, and it was a 
lovely sight when the old man climbed 
down from the box-seat—my box-seat 
—and blessed this great crowd who 
were literally screaming with joy. 

But what was my amazement when 
the driver got off his box, and followed 
the black-robed old priest, and when all 
the people began crying: “Long live 
our prince!” “Long live his excel- 
lency !” 





LETTERS FROM 


“No,” l-was saying to myself, “‘you just can’t fool me a bit. 


This time I really was “left,” high 
and dry. 

The driver I had so “sat on” and been 
for three days so absolutely squelching 
to, was no other than the nephew of the 
bishop, and a grand seigneur of the 
first water. 

Oh, Beatrice Marsh, when will you 
ever discern, in this awful old Europe, 
to distinguish the real thing from the 
imitation and vice versa? He—the real 
thing—only acted as coachman in order 
to have the honor of driving his uncle 
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No, sir! 1 stand on my dignity this time!” 


from Tolbach to Cortina, and he begged 
to remain incognito so as not to be 
“bothered” by the other tourists on the 
coach. 

Well, I’m afraid I must confess that 
if he hadn’t gone incognito, Mrs. Wal- 
ker would have “bothered” him consid- 
erably and I—well, I would at least not 
have turned quite such a cold shoulder. 
I think I could have even ventured to 
respond to a real live prince—a gen- 
uine one, this time—without fear of be- 
ing compromised. 
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Oh, paradoxes of Europe, what a life 
they make you lead! 


PiEvE pi CADORE, 
May 16th. 

This is the little town where Titian 
was born. His house is not much more 
than a “shanty,” built of plaster and 
wood, but we went into the very room 
where he painted many of his pictures, 
and saw the queer old kitchen with a 
stove in the middle and a hole above it 
to act as chimney if the smoke happened 
to be drawn that way. 

It was quite impressive, just the same, 
to stand on the very spot where inspira- 
tion had come to such a great genius as 
Titian. I couldn't help noting:these few 
lines at Pieve di Cadore while we are 
here, though we are to stop only an 
hour by the way. Pieve means “par- 
ish,” and there is a dear little old 
church with a madonna picture Titian 
painted when he was a child, they say, 
and it rather looks as though a child 
had done it, although I suppose I ought 
not to say so. 


GRAND Horet, BELLUNO, 
May 17th. 

The trip down, always by stage- 
coach, from Pieve here was awfully ex- 
citing. The road winds along a gorge, 
and below there is a river. The whole 
way we had the most thrilling race for 
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five hours with an enormous raft of 
logs. 

We kept almost side by side with it 
as, owing to the sharp turns in the 
stream and the difficulty of steering the 
raft, it could not go as fast as we, or 
as a small craft which would have trav- 
eled all the way to Venice while we 
were just plodding along to Belluno. 

There was one woman on the raft 
and five men. One of them was awfully 
handsome. He looked like an Ameri- 
can and I am sure he was just doing 


* the thing out of sport, for he was not 


dressed like the other men at all. He 
had on very smart clothes. 

Mrs. Walker said she couldn't see him 
at such a distance, and she asked what 
I was going to “take up” next. I bet 
she could have seen him if he had been 
the son of an English lord. 

I know the good-looking man noticed 
us. They had such a struggle, poling 
like Indians, to keep the raft together 
and in the stream. The handsome man 
was the most graceful thing I ever im- 
agined. 

I wonder if I shall ever see him any 
nearer to? The man on the raft! It 
sounds like a detective story. 

We shall, be in Venice to-night. 
Venice! And I have a sort of feeling 
in my bones that the man on the raft 
and I are going to meet again! 


The fifth letter of this series will appear in the July*SmitH’s. 
Qa 


Fairyland 


H, lo, I live in Fairyland! 
You ask me, is that far away; 
You marvel when I tell you “nay”; 
I’ll try to make you understand. 


This Fairyland, it is not here; 
And mark you, neither is it there. 
’Tis all around, ’tis ev’rywhere; 
I wonder can I take it clear? 


You will not find it on a chart, 
In vain you'll traverse land and sea; 
Still disappointed will you be. 
* Oh, Fairyland is in the heart! 
Haroitp SusMAN. 











CONCERNING MONEY 


By Charles Battell Loomis 


AM very sorry to say that I have got to scold a little to- 
day. I had hoped that the world would grow better ; I 
had expected that there would be a marked change in 

ethical conditions, and so last month I wrote a paper of 
another sort altogether. 

But ethical conditions have not changed. I have learned, 
on the best authority in the world, that people who owe 
money and who have money are not paying what they owe. 

I understand that the times are bad. But the thing which 
makes them bad more than anything else is the unkind, un- 
generous, unsociable, unrighteous holding on to money that 
is due persons for services rendered or for goods received. 

Mr. Richman, you with the bulging money-bags and the 
finely organized business which pays cent per cent., do you 
know what your thoughtlessness in holding on to your 
money is doing to a lot of worthy people? It is causing 
them to think that all rich men are bad men. It is making 
them feel that it is only the poor who have kindly feelings. 
It is working a lot of mischief in many homes. 

Here is John Winship, the butcher. For years he has 
bought on credit because his credit was good. He backed 
his wagon up to the platform of the Schwarzulder and 
Schwimminkeimer Beef Co., and loaded it with beeves and 
lambs and pigs without any thought of putting his hand 
into his right-hand trousers’-pocket. 

But when the pinch came Schwarzulder and Schwimmin- 
keimer felt that the only good money was real money— 
money on the spot—and so they told John Winship, and 
others like him, that they must pay cash for every pound 
of meat bought. 

John at once told Joe Baxter, who draws those funny 
little child-pictures for the magazines, that he would like 
him to settle his butcher’s bill, “if it was perfectly con- 








venient,” and Joe said that the only thing which prevented 
his paying it on the spot was lack of money, but that he 
would go and see a certain editor and tell him what was 
the matter in the beef-world. 

So Joe went to the editor of the Merry Monthly and said 
to him: “Say, Mr. Blank, I owe my butcher for the meat 
I’ve been eating, and he has to pay cash these days, so will 
you please pay me for those pictures I drew two months 
ago? I wouldn't ask you if I didn’t need the money.” 

And Blank said: “Well, of course, I haven’t anything to , 
do with paying you, but you go and tell the cashier that 
you want your money, and perhaps he’ll pay you, although 
times are pretty hard, you know.” 

So Joe went to the cashier and told him his tale of woe, 
and the cashier said he would be glad to pay him; in fact, 
the checks were all made out for the drawings and stories 
in the September number—it was now December—but that 
they were waiting for the president of the Merry Monthly 
company to come back from his hunting-trip and sign them. 

And while the president of the company was hunting, he 
never once thought that Joe Baxter and John Winship and 
thirty or forty more persons, at the very least, were at their 
wits’ end to get money. He was giving “business cares” 
the go-by. And when his cashier, goaded to distraction by 
requests for money on the part of a lot of “impecunious” 
artists and writers, finally wrote him a letter asking if 
he should send a batch of checks up to the North Woods 
for him to sign, as Christmas was at hand and there were 
a lot of people who needed the money, the president wrote 
back that he should think that the cashier would know 
better than to bother him with petty office details when he 
was off enjoying himself. 

And so Joe didn’t get paid, and he hadn’t a cent with 
which to bless the butcher; and the butcher was unable to 
collect from any of his customers, for they were either - 
selfish people themselves or else they were being held up by 
selfish people “higher up”; and without money he couldn’t 
buy meat, and he would have been forced out of business 











if he hadn’t been able to borrow some money at an ex- 
orbitant rate from a money-lending friend of his. 

Now, we all owe money, because we Americans are a 
money-owing race, more’s the pity; but if we owe money 
where it is needed and wantonly refuse to pay it, we are 
playing the part of the Dog in the Manger with great suc- 
cess. 

I once heard a rich woman say of a landscape-gardener 
who was doing some work for her: ‘He is very satis- 
factory, and the most satisfactory thing about him is that 
he never asks for money.” 

For goodness’ sake, is it, then, a crime to ask for money 
if you need it and it is due you? Pay me that thou owest 
so that I may pay the other fellow what I owe him, and 
thus help along good times. 

I was witness of a little scene the other day that would 
have been good comedy on the stage. 

I was in an office of a successful magazine, and there 
came into the editor’s sanctum a poet, a well-known poet, 
with hair of an interesting length, bulging pockets—manu- 
scripts, I suppose—and a sad look on his lengthy visage. 

Not minding my presence—we know each other—he said 
to the editor: “Would it be convenient to pay me for my 
last poem? ‘You promised it to me on the fifteenth, and to- 
day is the twentieth.” 

“T know,” said the editor, with a look of desperation on 
his face, “but it’s awfully hard to get money from the 
cashier, just now, you know. Hard times. Money scarce. 
Everybody asking for it.” 

The poet was of the easy-going sort, and he said: “Oh, 
all right; but this makes the fourth place I’ve been to in 
order to get what’s owing to me, and they all sing the same 
song. It would make a nice four-part song for four 
voices.” 

Just then the subscription agent came into the office with 
a roll of bills in his hands, and he was introduced all around 
and proved to be a genial fellow. 

Some one said: “You seem to have plenty of the need- 





ful.” And he replied: “Oh, yes, this is the time when the 
subscriptions just roll in.” 

The editor tried to catch his eye, but he was looking at 
the poet, and went on: “We certainly can’t complain of the 
hard times in this office.” 

And then he went out, and that poet was so absent- 
minded that he didn’t ask the editor why, with so much 
money “rolling in”, he couldn’t get what was coming to 
him. But when he had gone, I roasted that editor, and 
told him it was the best joke ever. But, do you know, he 
didn’t seem to see the joke! 

I heard of a man down in Wall Street who discharged 
a half-dozen of his clerks at Christmas-time. He runs a 
couple of automobiles and is a member of half a dozen clubs, 
and his personal expenses are in the neighborhood of 
fifty thousand dollars a year, but even he had felt the pinch 
of hard times, and so he threw out six five-dollars-a-week 
boys. 

I'll wager he had a Merry Christmas, and that isn’t 
sarcasm, either. Why, if he had heard a moving tale of 
boys being thrown out of work by some manufacturer he 
would probably have subscribed to a purse for them as he 
stood with his foot on the brass rail. 

It’s thoughtlessness, most of it. But the very rich have 
no right to be thoughtless. We won't have it. Every year 
we are coming to have less and less of an opinion of rich 
people merely because they are rich, and we are going to 
teach them some of the ethics of wealth. 

And throwing boys out of jobs at Christmas-time is eth- 
ically so wrong that it’s a wonder any man with a heart can 
do such a thing. 

If you are disgustingly rich don’t economize by throwing 
out five-dollars-a-week boys. Economize in your pleasures. 
And if you owe people money for services rendered, send it 
to them by special delivery to-paAy! In so doing you will be 
setting a ball of success in motion, and the whole world 
will be the happier for your act. 

Don’t you think I’m right? 
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The play by Margaret Mayo which, with Mabel Taliaferro in the leading réle, made such a success in 
New York during the past season—told in short-story form and illustrated with photographs of the New 
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York production. 


SG "train, Polly & in the back of her 
brain, Polly had the thought that 
it was going to happen that day— 
it, the accident that comes some time 
to almost every circus performer, most 
of all to the bareback rider. She was of 
‘a family of circus people; and the glit- 
ter of the ring, the scent of the sawdust, 
the crack of the ringmaster’s whip were 
bred in her bone and blood. Her moth- 
er had been a rider and her father a 
lion-tamer. Before that, her grand- 
mother had spent her working-hours in 
the sawdust ring. With the inherited 
skill and cunning there had come'to her 
the inherited maxims and superstitions 
of the trade. She had been-born in a 
side tent, brought up in one—she knew 
no other world. 

Often she had heard it said that there 
was no act in the world so hard as ri- 
ding. The trapeze performers know 
their tackle and always have it hanging 
in the same place, the men in the balan- 
cing acts test all their apparatus and 
are sure of it before every performance. 
But with the girl who rides it is dif- 
ferent, there are so many factors to be 
taken into account. The performance 
is never twice the same; the horse, no 
matter how steady, has his variations in 
temper. If the horse is going well, the 
ground under the sawdust in the ring 
may be bad; if the ground is good, the 





horse may be nervous and _ rickety. 
Polly had heard this so often that it was 
an old story, a story that she believed 
in as far as it pertained to other people 
but which had never hitherto borne any 
personal application to herself. 

But this night when they showed at 
Easton, she recalled all these stories 
and advice with a nervousness that she 
had never known before. Bingo, the 
horse that she knew so well, had never 
failed her, yet he was nervous like her- 
self. She felt it when she leaped to his 
back. 

Then she was in the ring, the dazzling 
glare of light in her face, cheers sound- 
ing in her ears, a swimming sea of faces 
about her, the sharp report of the whip 
cutting in through the confused roar of 
human voices. She was standing on 
Bingo’s back, but her knees were quiv- 
ering. She had swung around the ring 
once more. There was the hoop in front 
of her; she must leap but she knew that 
it was coming, it—the something terri- 
ble that was to happen to her. She was 
plunging downward, rolling on the 
ground. Bingo’s hoofs flashed over her 
head as she rolled toward the knee- 
board, with a stinging pain running the 
whole length of one of her limbs. Peo- 
ple were screaming excitedly and a 
frightened horse was running loose 
about the ring. Polly was lying sense- 
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less, a little pink-and-white heap in the 
sawdust. . 


Barker, the manager, caught ‘the . 


frightened horse himself; Uncle Toby, 
the old clown, who had known her and 
loved her all her life, raised her in his 
arms. ~ The little quiet heap of tinsel 
and fluffy skirts was hurried out of the 
main tent and the show went on, to be 
interrupted a moment later by .Barker, 
who announced that the accident was a 
trifling one and that no one had been 
injured. 

Easton was a small town, a. one-night 
stand for Barker’s show, which had ar- 
rived there that morning and which 
must lumber away with its caravan of 
wagons and animals that night. The 
circus-lot in which the cluster of dirty 
canvas tents had been pitched was al- 
most in the shadow of the village 
church, the parsonage was the nearest 
house and there was no hospital in the 
town. And so Polly was carried to the 
parson’s house and laid in the parson’s 
own bed. John Douglas, the minister 
who had met the excited bearers at the 
door, had himself carried her up-stairs, 
to the great scandal and astonishment 
of Mrs. Willoughby and Miss Perkins, 
members of his flock, who, in spite of 
their low opinion of circus people, their 
ways and morals, had been doing their 
best to catch some glimpses of the show 
from the parsonage window. 

Douglas looked at his strange guest 
as the doctor bent over her. She was 
nothing but a child, slim and sweet- 
faced and innocent in spite of all her 
gaudy attire. He brought brandy and 
cracked ice, and watched the doctor at- 
tentively. 

There were no broken bones, just 
strained and torn ligaments. The con- 
cussion from which the girl was suffer- 
ing was not serious in itself. She would 
recover consciousness in a few hours, 
but she could not be moved for weeks, 
perhaps months. Douglas was glad that 
there was room in the house for her, 
plenty of room; the wistfulness of the 
childish face had touched his heart. This 
unfortunate little wayfarer from an- 
other world would find peace and quiet- 
ness and comfort for a time at least. 
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She was left alone in the darkened 
room and Douglas went down-stairs to 
meet in his study a small man, dressed 
in the grotesque costume of a circus- 
clown, which was only partially con- 
cealed by the light, short overcoat which 
he had thrown on. At first glance he 
was a figure sufficiently ridiculous, but 
on closer inspection grotesque details 
were forgotten and other characteristics 
were more in evidence. He was an old 
man, when you came close to him—old 
and not strong, slightly bent. His face, 
under all the glaring daubs of red and 
white paint, was serious, thoughtful and 
kindly ; there were deep lines of anxiety 
on the painted brow, and the thin, white 
hand in which he held his hat trembled 
pathetically. 

“You took her in, sir?” he said. 
“How is she? You’re the doctor, sir?” 

“I’m not the doctor,” said Douglas. 
“I’m only the minister.” 

“T thought you brought her in, sir?” 

“T did,” said Douglas, half smiling 
at the clown’s astonishment. 

“T’m her Uncle Toby, sir—not her 
real uncle, but that’s what she calls me. 
She’ll be well again soon, sir?” 

“Not for some time,” said Douglas 
kindly. “She can’t ride for months yet. 
Where are her parents?” 

“She has no parents but me and Jim 
—Jim’s the wagon man in the show. 
We took care of her ever since she was 
a baby. Her people were all circus peo- 
ple, but they’re all dead now. Jim and 
me—we’ve given her the only upbring- 
ing she ever had... And this is bad, sir, 
very bad. We circus people are like sol- 
diers—it don’t make no difference what 
happens—the show must go on. We 
can’t stay here. We’ve got to be in our 
places when the show starts.” 

Douglas threw back his shoulders. 
“She can stay here till she’s well,” he 
said decidedly ; “she must stay here.” 

The doctor stared for a moment at 
the minister, then shook his head. He 
had been in Easton longer than Doug- 
las, who was a young man and a 
bachelor. He knew the ways of Easton 
people, the way of the people in the 
church, but it was not his affair. The 
minister did not seem the kind of man 
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who would welcome gratui- 
tous advice, so he said noth- 
ing. Uncle Toby stole quiet- 
ly up-stairs and looked for a 
long time at the girl who lay 
so still in the big bed. He 
slipped down-stairs again, a 
little more bent and older- 
looking than before, a little 
more thoughtful and anx- 
ious-looking under his paint. 
The show would leave in an 
hour, and he must go with it 
—and leave Polly behind. 

He did not trust himself to 
speak as he laid her worn lit- 
tle satchel which contained 
all her earthly belongings on 
the table. He had left money 
in it for her support. The 
doctor had gone and Doug- 
las looked, with a great pity, 
at his worn face and trem- 
bling hands. 

“You were fond of her, 
weren't you?” he said softly. 

“Everybody was fond of 
her,” said Toby, making no 
effort to conceal the break in 
his voice. “I don't know 
what Jim and me would have done if it 
hadn’t been for you, sir. Ill send you 
our route so that she can let us know 
when she gets well. Thank you, sir, 
thank you.” 

He clasped the minister’s hand in 
both of his, the door closed behind him, 
and the last link that connected the un- 
conscious Polly with the old life, the 
only life she had ever known, was sev- 
ered. She awoke the next morning ina 
new world, a world which she had 
merely heard of before. She had never 
seen such a room as the spacious cham- 
ber in the country parsonage, with its 
mahogany bedstead and old-fashioned 
rockers. 

The dull pain in her head, the sharp- 
er sting that wracked her injured limb, 
helped her to remember how she had 
come to this place, her nervousness, her 
fall from the horse’s back. She looked 
about her curiously. A fat negro wom- 
an who had been busied in the room 
came toward her solicitously. 


5 


““SHE HAS NO PARENTS BUT ME AND JIM, 


WE TOOK CARE OF HER 
EVER SINCE SHE WAS A BABY.” 


“You jes’ lie pufickly still, chile,” she 
said in a voice which suited admirably 


her comfortable exterior. “I’m Mandy, 
honey. I's jes’ fixin’ in here. The cir- 
cus is done gone an’ all yo’ people. This 
yere’s de minister’s house. Lie still now, 
he'll be here in a minute.” 

Polly lay still; she knew that she 
could not move without pain, and critic- 
ally observed Douglas as he entered. 
She noted with approval that he was big 
and strong, and that in contradiction to 
her preconceived notions of ministers, 
his face showed signs of kindliness and 
ordinary human sympathy. He, on his 
part, looked at her with an equal curi- 
osity. 

She was not quite the type that he had 
expected, there was none of the vul- 
garity and hardness that he had im- 
agined he would see in such a character. 
Since his boyhood, the circus had been 
very far from his path of life. 

“Everything will be all right,” he 
said, noting the look of anxiety on the 
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girl’s face. ‘Uncle Toby came in after 
your fall and told me what a fine girl 
you were, and I promised him to take 
care of you. Mr. Barker was here, too, 
and he understands it all. So, you see, 
no one expects you—you needn't worry 
a bit.” 

Polly lay back on the pillows and 
surveyed him in silence for a moment. 
“Well,” she said at length, “with me 
down and out, that show'll be on the 
bum for fair.” 

“They'll get on very well,” said 
Douglas. The sharpness of her tone, 
the slang that came so easily from her 
lips, were out of keeping with her ap- 
pearance, but not at all unpleasant. Her 
glance was wide open and innocent like 
that of a child, her manner was that of 
a child, brought up, it is true, in rather 
strange surroundings, but yet well 
brought up, untainted with vulgarity 
or consciousness of any evil. 

“Get on without my act!” 
claimed. “Say, have you 
show ?” 

“No,” said Douglas. 

“No, you bet you ain’t—or you 
wouldn't make a crack like that. I'm 
the deuble-forte racket with that show 
all right. I’m the star feature. But 
didn’t you ever see a circus?” 

“No, never.” 

“Well, what do you think of that? 
You're the first rube I ever saw that 
hadn't.” 

For half an hour Douglas sat and 
talked with her. She interested him 
with her frank curiosity about his mode 
of life of which she knew so little. It 
was the first time in her whole existence 
that she had ever seen a minister at 
close quarters, and the information she 
had received from her circus friends 
had given her rather vague and mislead- 
ing ideas as to this class of society. She 
had expected to find in a minister a cold 
and bloodless personification of all the 
churchly virtues. Instead, she found 
him as hearty and masculine, as full of 
humor as any of her circus friends. At 
the same time she was conscious of a 
difference. She had an_ idea _ that 
Douglas used better English, that he 
had better manners than any of the men 


she 
seen 


ex- 
the 
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she had known before. The idea of 
such a man preaching a sermon, how- 
ever, was strange. 

“T seen a church show once,” she re- 
marked meditatively, “and you give a 
show like that!” 

“Yes; did you like the sermon you 
heard ?” 

“Not much. The guy I heard read 
all his’n. Is that what you do?” 

“No: I read only the text, then I ex- 
plain it.” 

“This is Sunday; what was vour text 
to-day ?” 

“It’s from the 
Ruth and Naomi.” 

“Ruth and Naomi! 
would look well on a bill-board. 
were they ?” 

On the table at the parson’s elbow 
was a big, old-fashioned, illustrated 
Bible. He opened and half read, half 
told her the story. Polly lay very still, 
her eyes wide open. The stillness and 
comfort of the big room, the soft tones 
of the man’s voice, the beauty and dig- 
nity of the passages he read were not 
without their effect on her. She 
sighed deeply when he had finished. 

“That's pretty,” she said. “I didn’t 
know they had things like that in the 
Bible. Read it again, please.” 

Douglas read once more: “And Ruth 
said: ‘Entreat me not to leave thee or 
to return from following after thee. lor 
whither thou goest, I will go; where 
thou lodgest, I will lodge: thy people 
shall be my people. Thy God, my God.” 

Polly lay still for a long time, think- 
ing, watching the sunlight that fell 
through the trees without and ma le 
shining patterns on the floor, listening 
very happily to the slow chime of the 
church-bells. 


Bible—the story of 


Gee, those names 


Who 


He. 


A year later, Polly was still at the 


parsonage. Every week or so_ hal 
brought her letters from her friends of 
the circus, but every week of her slow 
recovery and convalescence had seemed 
to take her farther and farther away 
from them. Uncle Toby, her dearest 
friend, who had been father and mother 
to her, had died. The personnel of the 
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DOUGLAS READ ONCE MORE, ‘*AND RUTH SAID, ‘ENTREAT ME NOT TO LEAVE THEE OR TO RETURN FROM FOLLOWING 


AFTER THEE, 


show lad changed more or less, and 
though Jim, the wagon boss, corre- 
sponded with her regularly, she seemed 
to have less and less in common with 
the vagabond, wandering circus folk. 
She felt that she fitted in so well with 
the new order of life in which she 
found herself, it seemed to her that this 
must have been the thing she had been 
waiting for before. The old circus life 
was a dream, thé new life was so real 
and pleasant and good. 

In her year at the parsonage, Polly, 
without knowing it, had changed from a 
girl toa young woman. She had grown 
taller, slimmer and more refined. She 
was quick to notice and assimilate the 
gentler manner of the people who were 
now around her. Her speech was no 
longer punctuated with slang, there was 
no sharp ring in her voice, there was 
nothing about her to show that she had 
ever stood on the back of a galloping 


FOR WHITHER THOU GOEST, I WILL GO}; WHERE THOU LODGEST, I WILL LODGE, 


7” 


horse, clad in tights and gauze. She 
might, from all appearances, have been 
born and bred in the parsonage, and 
indeed she felt as if this were the case. 

More and more she was able to be of 
material assistance to Douglas in his 
pastoral work, in the Sunday-school, at 
the church socials. Her inherent, in- 
born refinement had a chance to de- 
velop here; and she grew more digni- 
fied, sweeter, more womanly. Never in 
her whole experience had she known 
such a period of unalloyed happiness 
and under its influence her nature grew 
and broadened. 

There were little things that some- 
times bothered her. Some of the wom- 
en in the church, Mrs. Willoughby, 
Miss Perkins, and others did not treat 
her quite as they treated others. 

In spite of the rough treatment of her 
childhood she was sensitive enough to 
the feelings of those about her. She 
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Was conscious more tian once of a chill 
shrinking of the soul when some of her 
little advances were met with a cold re- 
serve by Mrs. Willoughby, when that 
lady objected to her taking care of her 
children. These things, however, were 
speedily forgotten. 

She was anxious to please every one, 
but more than all she was anxious to 
please Douglas. She felt keenly his 


kindness to her, and as she grew older 
she appreciated more and more the finer 
qualities of the man, his quiet strength 


**YOU'VE CHANGED A LOT, POLLY,” HE SAID. 


‘ 
and balance, his gentleness, his solid 
manhood and courage. If he was pleased 
with her, if he showed that he approved 
of anything she had done, the world 
went well with her. She was full of 
devices and stratagems for winning his 
approval. Night after night, she sat 
up late, unknown to the parson, study- 
ing that she might surprise him with 
her progress in the things that young 
ladies are usually taught, but which are 
not taught in the circus. 

Douglas was a sincere, earnest man, 
who had little time to spare from his 
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work, his sermons and his other duties 
toward the parishioners. He had time 
to notice, however, how much more de- 
lightful the old parsonage was since 
Polly had come. It seemed more like 
a home to him than before. He was 
always glad to get back to it, it meant 
more to him now than a roof over his 
head. 

Polly had enough feminine intuition 
to be aware of this. She felt that she 
was of some use here and her only 
prayer was that she might continue to 


**You’RE BIGGER AND MORE GROWN-UP LIKE.” 


be of use, that she might stay near 
Douglas and help him. 

One afternoon she was seated on the 
steps of the porch looking out on the 
garden when a long shadow dropped 
across the path in front of her. 

She started up with a cry of surprise 
and then flung her arms around the 
neck of the tall, roughly clad man who 
stood before her. It was Jim, her old 
friend, the wagon boss, her only circus 
friend, now that Uncle Toby was dead. 
Jim held her off and eyed her approv- 
ingly from head to foot. 
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“You've changed a lot, Polly,’ he 
said. “You're bigger and more grown- 
up like.” 

“You're showing in Wakefield, aren’t 
you?” said Polly delightedly. “I knew 
you'd come and see me. Poor Uncle 
Toby—lI suppose everything is changed 
since he went. But you've still got 
Bingo, haven't you?” 

“Yep, but he ain't been much use to 
us since you left. None of the other 
riders seem to get used to his gait. 
There ain't no one with the show can 
ever touch you ridin’, Polly, and never 
will be. Maybe Barker won't be glad 
to get you back!” 

They expected her to go back! Jim 
had come for her! But she did not 
want to go back, she could not go back 
now. She wanted to stay where she 
was—to let the circus life remain what 
it was—a dream. She stepped away 
from Jim, pale and_ startled. Jim 
mournfully noted her alarm. 

“That's the way of it.” he said, sha- 
king his head. ‘‘Uncle Toby useter say 


that you were never comin’ back, but I 
told him that I’d chance all that, once | 


seen vou. When Barker sent me over 
here to see about the advertisin’, he 
said that he guessed you*would have 
had about all you wanted of church 
folks and their ways by this time, and 
that I was to tell you that vour place 
was waitin’ for you and bring you right 
along to Wakefield to-night. And I'll 
do it, too.” 

Jim flung his arm about her, but the 
girl drew away from him. Her face 
had grown a good deal paler. 

“Wait, Jim,” she said, looking him 
straight in the eyes. “You mustn't feel 


hurt, Jim, but I’ve just got to tell you. 


now. It isn’t because I don’t love you 
just the same and it was awfully good 
of Barker to keep the place open for me, 
but I can’t come back, I can’t! Why, 
Jim, when I lie in my little room up 
there at night and everything is peace- 
ful and still, I think how it used to be. 
The cheerless cars, the fearful noise and 
rush of it all, the mob in the tent, the 
ring with its blazing lights and the aw- 
ful whirl and dizziness—and the parade 
—the dreadful parade—and me riding 
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through the streets in tights—Jim, 
tights—I can’t stand it.” 

She was sobbing now and trembling. 
Jim’s face had fallen when she began to 
speak. He understood the change that 
had taken place in her, he felt bitterly 
that now she belonged to another world, 
that she was Polly of the.Circus, his 
Polly, Uncle Toby's Polly, no mere. 

“T didn’t know that you had come to 
feel that way about it,” he said slowly. 
“And I’m not angry with you, Polly. It 
wouldn't never come to that. Only, you 
see, I ain’t had nothin’ in my life to 
think of or care about except you—and 
I ain’t ever figured on your leavin’*us— 
and not needin’ me any more.” 

Polly saw the pain in his face and 
came toward him pityingly. He braced 
up with an effort. 

“Tt’s all right,” he said. “I'll see you 
some time again, I hope. So-long.” 

Polly watched the tall, strong figure 
trudging off along the dusty road. She 
knew it and loved it well—but she knew 
also that never again could she live the 
old life of the circus. 

While the girl had been talking with 
the circus man Douglas had been hav- 
ing a rather unpleasant conversation 
with one of his parishioners in his study. 
The man was Deacon Strong, a hard, 
coarse-grained, domineering fellow who 
exerted a great influence through his 
force of character and pugnacity. He 
attended the church regularly and was 
a large contributor to its funds. For 
years, he had been accustomed to have a 
good deal of his own way in church af- 
fairs. He announced, when he entered 
the minister's study, that he had come 
at the request of Miss Elverson, Mrs. 
Willoughby and several other ladies of 
the congregation. Douglas looked at 
his hard features and remembered that 
the ladies he mentioned were those who 
lately had shown some sort of aversion 
toward little Polly. His own jaw 
squared noticeably as he invited the 
deacon to have a seat. 

Strong plumped himself heavily into 
a chair, and, as was his custom, spoke 
promptly and to the point. 

“T want to talk to you about that girl 
you have staying here,’ he announced, 
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“and talk plain. We want to know 
how much longer she is going to stay 
here.” He hit the table a resounding 
blow to lend emphasis to his statement. 
“She’s been here long enough. We say 
that she’s got to go.” 

Douglas met his eyes steadily and 
spoke very quietly. 

“IT understand that you are speaking 
for some of the members of the con- 
gregation and as a deacon in the 
church?” he said. 

“Yes; that’s what I’m doing, and I 
want an answer right away.” 

Douglas’ lips tightened and his eyes 
began to blaze. He was silent for a mo- 
ment and during that moment there 
came to him a realization that there was 
a little in what. the deacon had said 
and that the appearances at the parson- 
age might be misinterpreted. 

“As deacon of the church,” he said 
slowly, “you can tell the congregation 
that this is my affair.” 

Strong thrust his face closer to the 
minister’s. “Your affair?” he said. 
“When that girl is living under the 
church’s roof, eating the church’s 
bread.” 

“Just a moment,” said Douglas. “I 
am minister of this church and for that 
position I receive, or am supposed to re- 
ceive, a salary to live on, and this par- 
sonage rent free to live in. Any guests 
I may have here are my guests and not 
the guests of the church.” 

“I’m here to see that you do your 
duty and that the church does its duty.” 

“Tl see that I do my duty to the 
church.” 

“See here, is your duty to the church 
the only reason you keep her here?” 

“No; there are other reasons,” said 
Douglas, choosing to ignore the sneer- 
ing sarcasm of the question. “An old 
man, who was a clown in the circus, 
came to me the night Polly was in- 
jured—the circus had to go on, and he 
was obliged to leave her behind, and I 
promised him that I’d take care of her. 
A short time later the old man died, 
with my promise in his heart. Would 
you have me be false to it?” 

“That was when she was hurt. She’s 


better now. Let her go back to the 
circus where she came from.” 

“Why does the congregation object to 
her staying here?” 

“Because, if you want the truth, we 
don’t think she’s the sort to associate 
with our young folks. Because she’s 
a circus-rider, that’s why.” 

“T thought so. You consider that 
she isn’t fit for you because she has 
been in a circus. You think a circus 
spells wickedness, and still you want to 
send her back to it. You call yourself 
a Christian, and yet you demand that a 
good, pure girl be sent back to a life 
that you believe is sinful. I’m ashamed 
of you!” Douglas spoke emphatically, 
and Strong, feeling the weakness of his 
position, dropped his eyes. He shook 
his head doggedly. 

“All that talk don’t do no good with 
me,” he said. “I ain’t askin’ you to 
send her back to the circus. I don’t 
care where you send her, only get her 
away from here.” 

“Never—so long as she wishes to 
stay.” 

“You claim to be her friend,” sneered 
Strong, rising slowly to his feet. “If 
you were a real friend of hers you 
wouldn’t want the whole congregation 
pointing their fingers at her. You're 
living here alone with her, and it looks 
bad, bad for the girl. The whole town 
is talking about it. That girl has got 
to leave.” For a moment Strong 
stopped, frightened a little at the look 
in the face of the minister who had 
suddenly risen to his feet. 

“What you say isn’t going to frighten 
me,” he said. “I realize now how much 
the people here need me, how narrow- 
minded they are.” 

“We'll hold our ground,” said Strong 
doggedly. “And you'd better tell me 
right now what you are going to do 
about it.” 

“T shall do my best for Miss Polly,” 
said Douglas. He flung open the door. 
Strong stared at him in silence for a 
moment and stamped out. Douglas fol- 


lowed him a little later and found Polly 
still in the garden where she had parted 
from Jim a short time before. 

“Polly,” he said, looking down at her 




















smilingly, “you're growing up. You 
are almost a young lady. I wonder if 
you'd like to go away from here—away 
to a big school where you can learn 
things, where there’s a lot of young la- 
dies.”’ 

“Some place where you won't be?” 

“No, I’m afraid not.” 

“Then I wouldn't like it.” 

“Tt would be for your own good.” 

“Tt couldn’t be for my own good to 
leave you, Mr. John.” She looked at him 
earnestly. “If I have been doing any- 
thing wrong, if I haven't been learning 
fast enough, if you want me to take a 
bigger class in Sunday-school, tell me 
and I'll try to do better.” 

Douglas looked away from her. He 
could not bear to meet her earnest, 
pleading eves. He moved over toward 
the gate and Polly followed him timidly. 
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*tyoU REMEMBER READING IT TO ME THAT FIRST DAY 











2’? CONTINUED POLLY, 


“T know the first haif of the Bible 
backward,” she ventured in a small 


voice. “I got to the book of Ruth to- 
day.” 
“No?” Douglas was still looking 


away from her, out across the sunlit 
valley. 

“You remember reading it to me that 
first day?” continued Polly. “I know 
every bit of what you read by heart, and 
—it’s our Sunday-school lesson—and— 
and—do you think now that it would be 
best for me to go away?” They were 
silent for a moment. Then Douglas 
turned to her. 

“Say it for me, Polly,” he said. The 
girl repeated the lines that she had first 
heard him read a vear ago. Her voice 
broke a little and at the end she choked 
and sobbed. 

“There, there, Polly,” said Douglas. 
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“| won't send you away, no matter what 
happens.” 

Later that day Strong came to her 
alone and spoke to her brutally and 
frankly. He had estimated the charac- 
tcr of the minister and knew that he 
could not force his hand. He had also 
guessed shrewdly at the character of the 
girl and knew the effect his words 
would have upon her. He was deter- 
mined on having his own way, he had 
always had his way. Her unhappiness 
would not count for a feather-weight in 
the balance. 

Polly listened to him with paling 
cheeks and clenched hands. For a mo- 
ment she did not understand, then his 
meaning came to her with shocking dis- 
tinctness. 

“It don’t look good, you're stayin’ 
here,” repeated Strong. “The whole 
town is talkin’ about it—and if Mr. 
Douglas keeps on bein’ so bull-headed 
and refusin’ to have you go we'll have 
to get another minister, that’s all.” 

“Why, I never dreamed,” she said 
slowly, but Strong interrupted her. 

“IT don’t want none of that,” he said. 
“But if you don’t go, we get another 
minister. You know what’s right as 
well as Ido. You're too old to be run- 
nin’ around here with him that way.” 

Polly reached out her hands appeal- 
ingly. “I'll go,” she said simply. “Don't 
speak to Mr. John. I'll go. I was go- 
ing, anyway.” She was lying now, but 
she was doing it for Douglas. “I meant 
to go all along. I intended to go to- 
night. He was sorry for me—that was 
all. I kept staying here and I wouldn't 
go and he didn’t know how to get rid 
of me. You mustn’t blame him. You'll 
let him stay, won’t you? No matter 
what he says? If I go away and never 
see him again?” 

Strong was a little mollified. He did 
not know that the girl was deceiving 
him. He acquiesced sulkily. 

“Yes,” he said. “He can stay for all 
of me. He’s been a good minister 
enough. I ain’t forgettin’ that.” 
said Polly. 


“Thank you, Mr. Strong,” 
“Tl go to-night.” 

That night after a cold good-by to 
Douglas she went with Jim and became 
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once more a member of the Barker cir- 
cus troupe. 

To Douglas, who was dazed and be- 
wildered by her sudden decision, who 
had no idea of the circumstance that 
really caused it, she gave no explana- 
tion, save that the old life of the circus 
was calling her again. She had been 
born in a circus, and in a circus she 
must live. She missed the glitter and 
excitement. Her nature craved it. He 
had not the faintest idea that Strong 
had spoken to the girl, and Strong, for 
his part, knew enough to say nothing. 
Polly left him apparently in the best of 
spirits, eager to see her old friends 
again, to be once more at her old occu- 
pation—and spent the whole night sob- 
bing her heart out in the dingy circus- 
tent at Wakefield. 


III. 


“IT was a fool ever to have brung 
you back, Polly. You don’t belong with 
us no more.” 

It was a year later and the circus had 
come back to Easton with Polly in it. 
She and Jim were alone in a side-tent 
and the show was going on in the “main 
top” near at hand. Polly had begged 
off from riding that day on the plea 
that she was sick, but Jim, who had 
always watched her lovingly, knew that 
she was ashamed to appear as a circus- 
performer before the Easton people— 
and Douglas. 

“Don’t make me feel that I’m in the 
way here, too,” said Polly. “I know I 
can’t ride since I’ve come back. ! can't 
ride to-night. I know that Barker is 
sore and thinks that he is losing money 
on me.” 

“Were you in his way—at 
church?” asked Jim suddenly. 
nodded. 

“T tried not to be,” she said. 
hard to change my ways.” 

Jim looked at her in silence for a 
long time. “I know what it is,” he 
said. “Poll, you Jove the parson.” 
Again Polly nodded. “And he was al- 
ways good to you and you were happy 
there?” 

“Yes; and I can't tell you why I had 
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THE BRIDLE WAS ON THE HORSE, SHE WAS READY TO 


to leave. I had to, and now I’m no use 
for the circus any more. I can’t ride 
any more. This has been a bad year for 
me.” : 

Jim was called away and a moment 
later Barker entered. He looked at the 
girl angrily, asking her why she was 
dressed for the act when she did not 
intend to go on. 

“T’ve been wanting to tell you for 
some time,” he blustered, “that your 
act ain’t any good any more. You 
don’t think about it enough. You’re 
star-gazin’ all the time. Here in the 
very town where you'd draw the most 





LEAP TO HIS BACK WHEN SHE SUDDENLY SHIVERED, 
SNATCHED UP HER CLOAK AND DREW IT CLOSE ABOUT HER. 


money you lie down on your job. You 
ain't been good for nothin’ since you 
was at that parson’s house. You're a 
dead one.” 

“I’m not a dead one,” flashed Polly. 
“T'm the best rider since my mother’s 
time.” The pride in her profession was 
not vet killed and she clenched the little 
circus whip angrily in her hands. 

“You talk about your mother,” said 
sarker. ‘“She’d be ashamed to own 
you.” 

“She wouldn’t. I can ride as well as 
ever I could.” 

“You've got to show me.” 
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“TIL show you. I'll show you now. 
I’m going on to-night.” She darted 
past him and gave orders to have Bingo 
made ready. Her eyes were flashing 
and her bosom heaving. Jim tried to 
stop her, warning that it meant death 
to ride when she was nervous and an- 
gry, but she shook him off and paid no 
attention to him. 

The bridle was on the horse, she was 
ready to leap to his back when she sud- 
denly shivered, snatched up her cloak 
which she had dropped to the ground 
and drew it close about her. A man 
had pushed his way into the tent, a man 
whom she had not seen in over a year— 
whom she had thought about constantly 
during all that time, whom she most 
wished and feared to see, Douglas. 

“Polly,” he said, “we were such close 
neighbors to-day that I felt that I must 


see you. I thought that you might want 
to see me. I saw Jim a moment ago. 


He let me in. 
to see me.” 

“Has Jim been talking to you?” 

“Yes, but I didn’t let him stop me. 
You know you said that day when you 
left that you would never change to- 
ward me. You haven't, have you? And 
you'll answer me frankly ?” 

“Answer what?” 

“Why did you leave me as you did 
that day? You haven’t told me the 
truth. You're not happy here. You 
can't be. We had grown so near to 
each other.” [le caught her hands in 
his and she tried weakly to draw them 
away. 

“You mustn't,” she said. 
—all wrong.” 

“I need you, Polly.” He drew her 
still closer. ‘‘I want you to come back.” 

“T can’t.” She looked up at him. 
“They'd never let me stay.” 

“Did you know that people in the con- 
gregation had been talking about you? 
Oh, Polly, why didn’t you tell me? And 
that was why you went away from me.” 

“It would have done no good for you 
to know. Please, please let me go, Mr. 
John.” 

“Polly, you won't go away again. I 
need you. I love you. You are the 
most precious thing on earth to me— 


He said you might like 


ry 


It’s wrong 
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wont you come back to me again? 
Won't you be my wife?” 

She turned toward him and laid one 
hand on his shoulder. At the same mo- 
ment the tent-flap was raised and Strong 
pushed his way in. His jaw was set 
hard and his eyes were snapping. 

“T’ve caught you, Douglas,” he said. 
“T’ve found you out.” 

Douglas stepped away from the girl 
and moved slowly toward the deacon. 

“[ have found you out,” he said. “It 
was not the town or the congregation 


that condemned this little girl. It was 
your narrow-minded bigotry.” 
Polly flung herself before him. 


“Don't,” she said. “It is wrong for you 
to love me—it’s wrong for you to be 
here. Your church—your people 

“It is right for me to be here,” said 
Douglas. “God is greater than any 
church or creed. There’s work to be 
done everywhere. We'll find our work 
together.” 

“That’s a pretty speech,” sneered 
Strong, “but if you mean church work 
I'll see that you don’t get another. 
Church folks ain’t goin’ to stand for no 
circus-ridin’ girl as a parson’s wife.” 

Barker’s heavy voice came in through 
the flap of the main tent announcing 
that in the illness of Miss Polly another 
rider would go on. Polly started at 
the sound toward the horse. 

“He's right!” she cried. “I’m a cir- 
cus girl—that’s what I was brought up 
to be and I can’t change now. Riding 
will be my work for the rest of my life 
and I'll show them that I can do my 
work well. I'll ride to-night. I'll show 
them what I can do. Bingo, where's 
3ingo? Quick!” 

She caught at the horse’s bridle, but 
Jim brushed her hand aside. He knew 
it would be madness for her to go on 
in her frenzy of excitement. It meant 
suicide. 

John ran toward her, but 
caught him by the shoulder. 

“This ain’t no work for a minister,” 
he said hoarsely. “You had better let 
her alone and get oui of here.” 

Douglas puched him to one side. 
“You hypocrite!” he said. “It is you 
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who have driven her to this. I told you 
once that I wouldn’t forget that I was 
a minister. I take it back now, for God 
meant ministers to be men and now 
you'll answer me man to man.” 

They were struggling together when 
Jim left Polly for a moment to push his 
way between them and separate them. 

“This ain’t no parson’s job,” he said. 
“T’ll attend to this man Strong. You 
see to Polly. Don’t let her go on, [’ll 
look out for this man.” He caught 
Strong by the shoulder and threw him 
to the ground. In the meantime Douglas 
had darted after Polly, but he was too 
late. 

Polly was in the main tent, stagger- 
ing dizzily toward the sawdust ring, in 
the glare of the lights and before all 
the people. Douglas followed her and 
reached her side so that when she 
fainted she fell in his arms. 


Polly did not ride that night, nor 
did she leave Easton with the circus, 
which moved immediately. after the per- 
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formance. Long after the tents were 
struck and the baggage packed in the 
lumbering wagons, she and Douglas 
stood alone in the deserted circus lots. 
Far away, in the moonlight, they could 
see the long train of slow-moving 
wagons, the elephants and the horses, 
winding steadily along the white road 
that led over the distant hilltops out of 
sight. Polly clung to Douglas with one 
hand and pointed toward the distant 
caravan. 

“T belong to them,” she said. 

“No, you belong to me now,” said 
Douglas, holding her closer. She 
looked up into his eyes through her 
tears and spoke weakly in a quavering 
voice. 

“‘Whither thou goest,’” she said, 
“ ‘will I go—where thou diest will I 
die.’ ” 

He caught her in his arms. “ ‘And 
there will I be buried,’”’ he said. ‘ ‘The 
Lord do so to you and to me, and more 
also, if aught but death part you and 
me.”” 


Understanding 
N the days of the summer’s enchantment, 
When the earth feels the sun’s golden kiss, 








All the flowers offer incense of gladness 
And the birds chant an anthem of bliss; 

But the fragrance of riotous blossoms, 
And the music aloft in the blue, 

Could not teach me the true joy of living 
Till the day when I learned to love yau. 















On the splendid white crowns of the mountains 
And the vale where the stream’s song is sung, 
O’er the mighty green waves of the ocean 
A garment of glory is flung; 
But the light on the hills and the valleys, 
And the wonderful charm of the sea, 
Could not teach me the whole of life’s beauty 
Till the day when I knew you loved me. 
Grace E. Crate. 
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Mabel Taliaferro 


AN ACTRESS WHOSE RECENT SUCCESS IN ‘‘POLLY OF THE CIRCUS” 
HAS MADE HER FAMOUS 


By Rennold 


F you would learn all the good quali- 
ties of Mabel Taliaferro, winsome 
little Polly of the Circus, consult 

Frederic Thompson. If you would 
learn what a wonderful man is Frederic 
Thompson, put your inquiries to Mabel 
Taliaferro. In other words, the best 
way to interview the one is to interview 
the other. 

It would be extremely difficult in 
this case to discuss the actress without 
extended mention of the manager, and 
you may be sure that the manager is 
too shrewd a showman to permit an op- 
portunity for reference to his “‘star” to 
escape. But the principle upon which 
this mutual admiration society is 
founded is far more enduring than mere 
professional or commercial loyalty. In 
private life dainty Miss Taliaferro is 


dignified Alrs. Thompson. Theaters 
might burn, stages might collapse, 
authors might fail and the heavens 


might fall, vet none of these catastro- 
phes would matter so very much, since 
Miss Taliaferro could rub the magic 
plain gold band on her left hand, and 
the genii of domestic felicity would ap- 
pear and bring her the gifts that are 
nearest and dearest to her heart. 

Sentimental rubbish? Not a bit of 
it. One must know the Frederic 
Thompsons out of the theater as well 
as in it to understand and appreciate. 

Here is a verbatim report of an inter- 
view once negotiated by a_ trusting 
young newspaper writer addicted to the 
pursuit of Sunday-magazine stories: 

“Of course,” said the good-natured 
journalist, “you are fond of the role of 
Polly.” 


Wot 


“Yes, indeed,” replied Miss Talia- 
ferro, ‘and Mr. Thompson is so pleased 
with it.” 

“And you will continue, no doubt, to 
appear in that role for several seasons?” 

“No,” said Miss Taliaferro, “you see, 
Fred—that is, Mr. Thompson—is not 
willing that I should go on the road, 
and so I shall turn the part over to 
my sister after the New York engage- 
ment.” 

“What is your favorite line of char- 
acterization ?” 

“Mr. Thompson likes me best in 
sweet, dainty ingénue roles,” answered 
this modest actress. 

“Yes, I understand,” pursued the in- 
terviewer, “but how about yourself? 
What are your personal tastes ?” 

“Do you know,” she replied, “I was 
speaking of that very thing to Fred— 
er—Mr. Thompson, only this morning? 
We agreed exactly.” 

“How do you spend your time away 
from the theater?” inquired her visitor, 
trying a new tack. “Do you, for in- 
stance, read a great deal?” 

“Oh,” she answered, with animation, 
“Mr. Thompson and I read to each 
other. I look over the magazines and 
the books in our library, and mark the 
pages and the articles that I think he 
would enjoy. Then at night or on Sun- 
days I get them out and we read them 
together.” 

Well. as the interviewer remarked af- 
terward to his editor, what was the use ? 
When his article finally appeared in 
print, it was under the heading, “The 
Fredthompsons.” 

Miss Taliaferro has 
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Thompson, the wife of the owner of 
Luna Park and the wizard of the Hip- 
podrome, a little more than a year. Pre- 
vious to her marriage she had rested 
her claim for fame on the portrayal of 
children’s roles. She was a child-actress 
because her mother had for years been 
the preceptress of the kindergarten 
branch of the American drama. Mrs. 
Taliaferro—and in the South, whence 
all the distinguished Taliaferros come, 
the name is pronounced Tolliver—was 
the antithesis of the so-called Gerry 
Society, an association incorporated as 
the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children. 

In dramatic productions it frequent- 
ly is necessary to employ children. Na- 
ture has ordained that a rollicking sou- 
brette or a blustering “heavy” may not 
successfully impersonate a lisping in- 
fant or a prattling schoolboy. Conse- 
quently, Mrs. Taliaferro, for the ad- 
vancement of art and the embellishment 
of her exchequer, undertook to furnish 
youngsters to producers and authors in 
need of them. 

Not so long ago the Misses Mabel 
and Edith Taliaferro were perhaps the 
best-known child-actresses in America 
Certainly they were among the most ac- 
complished. Frankly, the child-player 
usually is a bore. The Misses Taliaferro 
were not that kind. In her very early 
teens and while still playing in dresses 
that reached only midway between the 
knee and ankle, Miss Mabel was, in her 
infantile way, quite as famous and fully 
as talented as the majority of arrogant 
leading women. Then came her delight- 
ful portrayal of Lovey Mary in “Mrs. 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” her ap- 
pearance in a series of special matinée 
performances of “Pippa Passes,” Fred- 
eric Thompson and—matrimony. 

Generally speaking, the evolution of 
a minor actress into a “star” by the 
process of matrimony is not an artistic 
triumph. Good wives do not necessarily 
make good actresses—managerial hus- 
bands to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Sentiment is not an adequate substitute 
for talent. 

Again Miss Taliaferro proved to be 
an exception. When Mr. Thompson 
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announced that he would present her in 
“Polly of the Circus,” the public con- 
ceded him the right to this marital in- 
dulgence, and charitably expressed a 
wish that the wedding-gift would not 
prove more costly than he could afford. 
Yet, as matters developed, it was Miss 
Taliaferro who “made” ‘Polly of the 
Circus” and not the play that “made” 
her. 

It was my fortune to be present at the 
first performance of this play given at 
the New National Theater in Washing- 
ton. The occasion was in one particu- 
lar, at least, a remarkable one, and fur- 
nished a striking example of the esteem 
in which Miss Taliaferro and Mr. 
Thompson are held, not only by their 
associates but by representatives of the 
press and other persons only remotely 
connected with the theater. Nearly 
every train that left New York for 
Washington that morning and the early 
afternoon carried its delegation of the- 
atrical managers, playwrights, actors, 
dramatic critics and personal friends, all 
intent on giving a rousing reception to 
the young player and a warm hand- 
clasp to her sponsor. One man, de- 
tained in New York by pressing busi- 
ness, did not reach Washington until 
ten o'clock of the evening of the per- 
formance, but he dashed to the theater, 
saw the last act, congratulated actress 
and manager, and returned to Manhat- 
tan by a midnight train. 

Miss Taliaferro’s modesty through- 
out the ovation and the readiness of Mr. 
Thompson to accept and act upon un- 
favorable criticism impressed me quite 
as much as her skilful acting and the 
excellence of his stagecraft. Miss Talia- 
ferro’s portrayal of the charming eques- 
trienne was both artistic and attractive ; 
Mr. Thompson’s representation of a 
three-ring circus and the departure of 
the wagons over the hills was pictur- 
esque and realistically accurate. 

Yet amid all the congratulations and 
all the floral tributes tears now and then 
came into the little woman’s eyes at the 
thought of some intonation upon which 
she had tripped—or thought she had— 
and Mr. Thompson waved aside the 
men who crowded around him with 











compliments, and sail: “Point out the 
defects.” 

At that time Miss Taliaferro was not 
a “star” as the term is accepted in the- 
atrical parlance. She had declined the 
proffered honor, and insisted that the 
promotion must come by public acclaim. 
How soon the public demanded this ad- 
vancement was best attested by the new 
electric sign ordered for the portals of 
the Liberty Theater in which Miss 
Taliaferro’s name blazoned forth more 
luminously than the title of the play. 

During the engagement that followed 
it was my privilege to meet Miss Talia- 
ferro on several occasions. Once I had 
the seat next her at a rather formidable 
dinner-party, of which, by the mandates 
of the social register, she was not the 
lioness de luxe or even a minor celeb- 
rity. Before the party dispersed, how- 
ever, | ventured the statement that she 
had won the unqualified admiration of 
every person present. Indeed, after the 
usual formalities were over and the 
guests were joining in the refrains of 
songs rendered by the professional ‘‘tal- 
ent’ engaged for the entertainment, she 
became the center of interest. To the 
general surprise, she revealed an uncom- 
monly pleasing soprano voice as well as 
a familiarity with songs ranging from 
grand opera to the melodies of unre- 
generate ragtime. 

“Always has had an ambition to go 
into musical comedy or comic opera,” 
whispered Mr. Thompson proudly, “but 
I won't let her.” 

But if you-would see Miss Taliaferro 
at her very best, seek an invitation to 
her home. The abode of the Fred- 
thompsons is unique. Mr. Thompson 
is responsible for its selection. Located 
in West Forty-fourth Street, directly 
opposite the gallery entrance of the 
Hippodrome. his second big enterprise, 
it was convenient. By watching the 
line of patrons in front of the gallery 
box-office he soon learned to estimate 
pretty accurately the total attendance 
at any performance given within the 
gigantic structure. By this svstem he 
could calculate within a few dollars of 
the gross receipts. 

Originally the apartments were the 
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loft over a stable; now they form an 
annex to a big apartment-hotel, al- 
though there still remains a private en- 
trance leading up from the street, and 
few of the Thompsons’ coterie of friends 
ever think of applying for admittance 
by way of the hotel-desk. 


Miss Taliaferro’s entry irto the 
Thompson household has not brought 
about any radical changes except in one 
room devoted exclusively to her own 
use. Mr. Thompson has yielded up the 
smoking-room of his bachelor apart- 
ments as a sewing-room, and in retalia- 
tion he now smokes all over the place. 
The feminine touch is clearly manifest 
in that corner. The hangings and the 
paper are pink and white, canary-birds 
twitter in cages that are festooned with 
bows of cerise chiffon, and a sewing- 
machine is the most conspicuous piece 
of furniture. 

The remainder of the abode is all 
Thompson. It reeks of the jungle and 
the menagerie. The cozy dining-room 
has walls and ceiling of bamboo; tiger 
and leopard-skins are strewn on the 
floors ; real elephant’s feet form the base 
of tables and the heavier articles of fur- 
niture; a massive elephant’s head with 
long tusks occupies a prominent posi- 
tion in the reception-room; and an au- 
tomatic cinnamon-bear that beats a 
drum stands on a pedestal near the fire- 
place. The library is comfortable be- 
yond the most ecstatic dreams of in- 
dolence. Not a book is visible as one 
enters the room. The walls seem to be 
covered by elephant or rhinoceros hide, 
but. by touching a concealed spring, 
doors fly open and rows and rows of 
excellent literature are disclosed. A 
window-seat and capacious lounging- 
chairs are inviting. 

The woodwork in the apartments is 
massive and beautiful. The mantelpieces 
are of a magnificently carved dark wood 
purchased by Mr. Thompson abroad, 
and imported to America for the em- 
bellishment of his quarters. 

One night last winter the Thomp- 
sons celebrated the first anniversary of 
their marriage with a “Jungle Dinner.” 
The center of the table was a miniature 
lake, on the banks of which crouched 
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tiny crocodiles. The souvenirs were ex- 
quisitely carved ivory elephants, and a 
lion cub played affectionately at the feet 
of the guests. 

It was in this home that I again met 
Miss Taliaferro a few days ago. It 
was the hour when business men were 
going to luncheon; Miss Taliaferro was 
at breakfast. On the table before her 
were the morning newspapers and a 
package of mail. In her lap was a more 
or less hairless Mexican dog, named 
Peaches. Miss Taliaferro nibbled at 
toast and gave orders to a Japanese 
valet. From the rear of the apart- 
ments came the hum of a sewing-ma- 
chine. 

“Perhaps I shouldn’t say it,” she re- 
marked, “but I do a great deal of sew- 
ing. I make lots of things for myself. 
I always did, and I don’t seem able to 
get out of the habit. I like to sew. It 
is a diversion to me.” 

Excepting the slang, Polly of the Cir- 
cus and Polly of West Forty-fourth 
Strect are one and the same. Simplicity 
and naturalness are the key-notes of her 
character. There is no straining for 
effect, and none of the airs and arro- 
gance which sit so ridiculously on the 
heads of most successful Thespians. 
Maude Adams has the same blessed dis- 
position. Grease-paint cannot hide it. 
By the same token, grease-paint cannot 
give it. 

“T sha’n’t go on acting forever,” said 
Miss Taliaferro in answer to a question. 
“T’ll tell you a little secret. Perhaps I 
shouldn’t, for the secret is just mine 
and Mr. Thompson’s. But we have de- 
cided that neither of us shall over- 
shadow the other. We each wish to 
progress until we have attained some- 
thing really big and worth while, and 
then quietly retire and enjoy ourselves. 
We are to give up five years to ambi- 
tion, to achievement, and then we are 
going to take a long trip around the 
world together. He will help me in my 


profession, and he says I can help him. 
“Maybe after we return we shall now 
and then become active again profes- 
sionally, but it will be only in the way 
of pastime and pleasure. 
“You see, at the outset I was always 
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in my shell. I was completely lost in 
my admiration for Fr—that is to say, 
Mr. Thompson. I marveled at him. The 
better I knew him, the more I marveled. 
He undertook such tremendous things, 
he seemed to be so well informed on a 
great variety of subjects. He was an 
architect, a mining expert, a builder, a 
showman, a playwright—he seemed to 
know everything. 

“I didn’t suspect it, but all the time 
Fr—that is to say, Mr. Thompson— 
was studying me. He was wondering 
if I would ever overcome my diffidence. 
I was so very, very quiet and timid. 
He began to talk about his plans for 
‘Polly of the Circus.’ I listened, and al- 
ways agreed. But I was thinking, too. 
One day last summer we were out on 
his yacht. I became bolder, and I out- 
lined to him my ideas for Pcily. He 
seemed amazed, but delighted. 

““T didn’t know you had it in you,’ 
he said, ‘but I did know that some day 
you would come out of your shell.’ 

“And now I'm all the way out, and 
we discuss everything together, even 
his new shows for Luna Park. I am 
very much interested in that place, and 
I wonder and wonder as I watch such 
illusions as ‘Heaven and Hell’ in the 
course of construction.” 

During the summer the Thompsons 
live in apartments especially designed 
for them in the Japanese building at 
Luna Park. Mr. Thompson’s yacht al- 
ways is anchored not far off, and they 
steal away for cruises of three and four 
days at frequent intervals. 

In Miss Taliaferro’s own room lay 
an open book which she had been read- 
ing. It was a volume of Bret Harte. 
On the piano-rack were two sheets of 
music. One bore the title, “There’s a 
Little Street in Heaven Called Broad- 
way”; the other, “St. Louis Rag.” 

Once I called upon a widely ex- 
ploited and luminous “star” for the pur- 
poses of an interview, and she was hold- 
ing a volume of Moliére upside down 
as I entered. Uppermost on the music- 
rack was Grieg’s “Norwegian Dance,” 
of which she did not know a note. Such 
subterfuges are foreign to honest little 
Polly of the Circus. 

























THE WATERWAYS CONTHERENCYE 


We are the richest nation on earth abandoned forever our former Jaisses- 
and the most prodigal. We have wasted faire attitude toward these valuable na- 
our coal and timber with fatuous reck- tional properties. 





lessness. We have given away our pub- At first flush the movement toward 
lic lands and water powers without ade- the development of our inland water- 
quate compensation. We_ have ways appears to be only an effort 


to expand the transportation 
facilities of the country. 
As such it is a project 
of the utmost utility; 
but the extent of its 
influence in other 
directions is al- 
most incalcula- 
ble. The intelli- 
gent regulation 
of our rivers 
and the con- 
struction 
or canals 
and res- 
ervoirs will 
prevent floods 
which work 
damage to 
property and 
which  denude 
our arable lands 
of their surface 
soil; will create 
power, and thus di- 
minish the drain upon 
our fuel - supplies ; 


neglected our natural and 
most economical channels 
of transportation. With- 
al we. have prospered 
because of the vast- 
ness of our. re- 
sources and the 
energy of our 
people. Birt; 
like the profli- 
gate warned 
by the first 
sinister symp- 
toms of in- 
cipient paral- 
ysis, we are 
suddenly 
brought face 
to face with 
the alternative 
of amendment 
or future disas- 
ter. The pros- 
perity of our near 
déescendanes 
depends upon an im 
mediate conservation 
and improvement of will promote forest 
our timber, mineral protection, expedite 
and water resources. GIFFORD PINCHOT, irrigation, and aid 
Fortunately we have Member of the inland Waterways Commission, swamp reclamation. 
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EODORE E. BURTON, 
Chairman of the Inland Waterways Commission. 


Thus viewed, in its many-sided as- 
pects, the movement for the improve- 
ment of our inland waterways is the 
vastest and most vital project before 
the American people. 


SENATOR F. G. NEWLANDS, 
Member of the Iniand Waterways Commission. 





SENATOR JOHN H. BANKHEAD, 
vaterways Commission, 


Member of theeInland 
Characteristically Rooseveltian is the 
manner in which the project has been 
taken in hand and pushed. Convinced 
of the urgent need for action, the Presi- 


dent, about a year ago, appointed a 





Member of the Inland Waterways Commission. 
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carefully select- 
ed commission to in- 
vestigate the subject. 
It made a report dis- 
tinguished by breadth 
of view and _per- 
spicacity. The Presi- 
dent then sought to 
enlist the cooperation 
of all the States in 
the enterprise which, 
while it must be con- 
trolled and directed 
by the federal govern- 
ment, is of intimate 
concern to the whole 
country. When these 
lines meet the eye 
of the reader of 
SMITH’s, the govern- 
ors of all these United 
States, each accom- 
panied by three of the 
most representative 
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CHICAGO SHIP CANAL, 


citizens of his section of the country, 
will be journeying toward Washington 
to join with members of Congress and 
men of national prominence in a confer- 
ence at the White House. The occa- 
sion will be historic and unique. Never 
before have the chief executive officers 
of the political divisions of the nation 
met the head of it in consultation. Once 
before a waterways conference was 
held, when Washington gathered at 
Mount Vernon some of the leading men 


republic for the purpose 
the inception of a canal 


of the infant 
of discussing 
system, 

It should be understood that the 
present project contemplates the treat- 
ment of our waterways upon the broad- 
est lines, so that the interests of all the 
people may be promoted. No specific 
stream is mentioned in the recommenda- 
tions of the commission, or in the in- 
dorsing message of the President. Our 
entire system of navigable rivers—the 








A SIRING OF CUAL BARGES ON THE 








MONONGAHELA RIVER. 




















‘ most extensive and promising 

in the world—is considered as 
a great unit to be handled with 
an eye to the benefit of the na- 
tion at large. To quote the 
President: “The cost of im- 
proving our inland waterways 
will be large, but far less than 
would be required to relieve 
the congestion of traffic by 
railway extension. The bene- 
fits of such improvement will 
be large also, and they will 
touch the daily life of our peo- 
ple at every point, uniting the 
interests of all the States and 
sections of our country. The 
cost and the benefits should be 
equitably distributed, by co- 
operation with the States and 
the communities, corporations 
and individuals beneficially af- 
fected. While we de- 
lay our rivers remain unused, 
our traffic is periodically con- 
gested, and the material 
wealth and natural resources 
of the country related to wa- 
terways are being steadily and 
surely absorbed by great mo- 
nopolies.” 

President Roosevelt's action 
in this matter alone is suf- 
ficient to establish his claim to 
constructive statesman- 
ship, and to mark him as 
one of the greatest upbuilders in 
the history of the nation. Nothing in 
his administration will loom so large in 
the eves of posterity as the movement 
for the improvement of our inland wa- 
terways. The next generation will look 
back at the White House Conference 
of May 13-15, 1908, as the inceptive 
point of a new era of prosperity and in- 
dustrial expansion. We are apt to be 
tardy and supine, but when we put our 
hand to the plow the furrows turn 
apace. Our children shall see our old- 
time desert blossoming as a rose, our 
swamp-lands yielding bounteous crops, 
our forests springing up anew, our 
rivers crowded with laden craft, and 
their banks lined with humming hives 
of busy industry. 
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MRS. GEORGE CORNWALLIS-WEST, 


Who, as Lady Randolph Churchill, played a brilliant and leading part in the 
political and social life of England, and who is now publishing her memoirs. 


A Beautiful American. 


Mrs. Cernwallis West, who still re- 
tains the beauty which distinguished 
her when, as Miss Jennie Jerome of 
New York, she married Lord Randolph 
Churchill, is creating a sensation with 
her memoirs, which are appearing in 
an American magazine. The last in- 
stalment contains the following grue- 
some story: “My sister and I and the 
Countess Hatzfeldt were once invited 


by the Duc de Praslin to visit his beau- 
tiful chateau of Vaux-Praslin. Our host 
took us all over the huge building, 
pointing out everything of historical in- 
terest until we came to an ornamented 
door, before which he paused, but did 
not enter, 


‘The bedroom of the late 
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Duc de Praslin, he said in a grim 
voice, and then passed on. This was 
the room in which the late duke, his fa- 
ther, had murdered his mother, a deed 
which filled the world with horror and 
which undoubtedly precipitated — the 
revolution of 1848. The duchess’ 
unfounded jealousy of their 
French governess drove 
the duke to this terrible 
act, “On — our way 
home we discussed 
the details in low 
voices—how the 
duchess had first 
been. stabbed, 
then smothered 
under the can- 
opy of the 
bed, which the 
duke pulled 
down on her; 
how the duke 
was tried by 
his peers and 
sentenced to 
death, but the 
night before the 
execution was 
found dead in his 
cell, friends hav- 
ing smuggled  poi- 
son to him. The 
French governess 
went to America 
and married the Rey. 
Henry M.. Field, 
brother of Cyrus W. 
Field, of Atlantic 
Cable fame.” 





A Notable Marriage. 

The marriage of Miss Gladys Mills 
and Mr. Henry Carnegie Phipps unites 
two Americans, and incidentally two 
large fortunes, for each of these young 
people will eventually inherit millions. 
There is only one feature of the affair 














MRS. HENRY CARNEGIE PHIPPS, 
Formerly Miss Gladys Mills, of New York. 


about which any one is disposed to 
cavil, and that is that it disrupts the 
famous “Mills twins” partnership. The 
two granddaughters of D. O. Mills— 
Gladys and Beatrice—who can hardly 
be distinguished apart by their friends, 
have been inseparable since birth, 
and it was believed by many 
that neither would marry 
until the other did. 
They created a sensa- 
tion in London last 
season, and were 
the most promi- 
nent figures at 
the reception in 
which they 
were present- 
ed at court by 
their uncle, 
Am bassa- 
dor White- 
law Reid. 
Their names 
were coupled 
with those of 
several titled 
foreigners in 
rumored en- 
gagements. Des- 
patches had it that 
Lord Howard de 
Walden had been ac- 
cepted by one and 
Prince de Bearn- 
Chalais by the other. 
These canards great- 
ly disturbed the 
grandfather, who has 
always devoutly prayed that both the 
girls would marry Americans. How- 
ever, young ‘Hal’ Phipps was on the 
spot looking after his interests, and 
when the twins returned to New York 
the engagement was announced. One 
of Mr. Phipps’ friends said he couldn't 
understand “how the deuce he knew 
which one to propose to!” 
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‘Tae Voral treatment of Nervous 
Disorders 


THE ORIGIN AND MEANING OF 


THE EMMANUEL MOVEMENT 


By the Rev, Samuol McComb, DD, 


O thoughtful observer of the trend 
N of thought in our day can fail 
to be struck by the fact that we 
are living in a new world. Sir Oliver 
Lodge, the foremost man of science in 
England at the present time, can stand 
up before his brother scientists and 
proclaim his belief in the survival of 
human personality after death. Thirty 
years ago such a statement would have 
brought down upon him the derision 
and scorn of the intellectual world. 

A sign of the 
same revolt 
against material- 
ism in the name 
of the soul may 
be seen in the re- 
vival of belief in 
the efficacy of 
prayer and in the 
idea of primitive 
Christianity that 
the whole king- 
dom of evil, of 
which disease 
forms a_ part, is 
opposed to 
the Divine Will, 
and that God is on 
the side of health, 
mental, moral and 
physical. 

This last idea 
takes on strange 
and _— grotesque 
enough forms in 
the various — ir- 
regular healing 
cults of our time, 
but the wise man 





REV. SAMUEL MCCOMB, D.D. 


Associate Director of the Class for the Moral Treatment of ' ; 
Nervous Disorders, Boston. 


will not be frightened away from any 
beneficent principle by the odd shapes 
with which credulity may have clothed 
it. 

Even within the ranks of medical sci- 

ence there is going on a silent revolu- 
tion. The best physicians to-day are 
using a smaller number of drugs and 
administering these in smaller doses. 
They are more and more emphasizing 
fresh air, pure water and hygienic meas- 
ures of various kinds, and above all, 
for certain disor- 
ders, the healing 
power of psychic 
states. 

Within the or- 
thodox church it- 
self there is a 
growing feeling 
that the provision 
of club - rocms, 
reading - rooms, 
gymnasiums and 
the other accom- 
paniments of in- 
stitutional work 
is not enough. 
These things are 
good. They tend 
to create a better 
social, moral and 
physical environ- 
ment for those 
whose lives con- 
tain few elevating 
influences, but the 
general effect is 
not — sufficiently 
spiritual, personal 
_and moral, 
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It does indeed help men in the mass, 
and by affecting their environment, in- 
directly affects their moral life, but it 
does not directly touch the depths of 
personality. It requires to be supple- 
mented by an effort to get at the in- 
dividual soul, and there to cast out the 
demons of unrest, indecision, immoral- 
ity, worry, hate, fear and other allied 
miseries that lay waste the soul. 

Out of these tendencies, then, has 
grown the Emmanuel Movement. Its 
key-note can be 
expressed in a 
sentence: It aims 
at an alliance be- 
tween the  phy- 
sician and_ the 
minister of re- 
ligion in the in- 
terests of the 
Sp iT tt team 
and physical wel- 
fare of humanity. 
Its leaders believe 
that, while ig- 
noring no fact of 
biology, chemis- 
try, sociology or 
physiology, man 
cannot be ex- 
plained in terms 
of these. There 
is something in 
him, call it “soul,” 
“mind,” “‘spirit.” 
or what you will, 
which no natural 
history can ex- 
plain, and which 
is in closest and 
most intimate relations with the bodily 
organism. 

The leaders of the Emmanuel Move- 
ment take their stand on the fundamen- 
tal dogma of modern psychology, of the 
mutual influence of mind and _ body 
springing out of their profound unity. 

They do not dissolve the body into an 
abstraction, a figment of the imagina- 
tion. They do not sacrifice it to the 
spirit, nor do they on the other hand, 
as the older materialism did, sacrifice 
the soul to the body, but they regard 
body and soul together as necessary to 





REV. ELWOOD WORCESTER, 
Director of the Emmanuel Movement. 


the integrity of human nature, any mu- 
tilation of which brings its own re- 
venge. 

In a word, the Emmanuel Movement 
is an effort to bring into friendly alli- 
ance the power of the Christian re- 
ligion, the Gospel which Jesus preached 
and lived, with the most advanced neu- 
rological science of our time, in the in- 
terests of the spiritual and physical wel- 
fare of humanity. 

America is the classic land of nerv- 
ousness. A gen- 
eration ago Doc- 
tor Beard, the 
ereat nerve spe- 
cialist, calculated 
that in his day 
there were about 
fifty thousand 
nervous sufferers 
in the United 
States; at the 
present time there 
are probably a 
million, and the 
number is in- 
creasing. Alien- 
ists are agreed 
that insanity is 
spreading. The 
sanitariums for 
nervous troubles 
are crowded, and 
in some instances 
overcrowded, and 
new sanitariums 
are being built. 
Everywhere the 
fUowohtt ul 
observer marks 
the signs of a neurotic and disordered 
temperament. 

Take one startling fact alone: In the 
year 1907 over ten thousand eight hun- 
dred persons committed suicide in this 
country. Of this great army of despair 
no less than one hundred and ten were 
men of high distinction in their respect- 
ive communities, and some were of na- 
tional and even international reputa- 
tion. Behind such a fact as this, we 
must recognize a breakdown of the 
nervous balance of the nation. What 
are the causes of this breakdown ? 
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They form a complicated network, a 
horrible mesh in which the souls of 
men and women are being snared and 
done to death. The feverish anxiety 
and mad rush for wealth, the growing 
artificiality of the social order, the feel- 
ing with which the average man is pos- 
sessed that money and pleasure are the 
only things worth having, the unsettle- 
ment of religious faith, the use of stim- 
ulants and narcotics, alcohol, cocaine, 
morphin and the like, worry and un- 
rest leading to the loss of self-control, 
without which happiness is impossible 
—these all act and react upon each 
other with the inevitable result that the 
delicate mechanism of the brain and 
nervous system is disordered, and the 
man becomes a victim to all the miseries 
of a soul nof at one with itself. 

Now, the forms which this disordered 
state may assume are manifold. The 
Emmanuel clinic concerns itself only 
with what are technically called func- 
tional disorders of the nervous system ; 
that is, those disorders in which no ana- 
tomical changes can be found either by 
means of the naked eye or the micro- 
scope, in contradistinction to organic 
disorders which rest upon some de- 
terioration of the tissue of the body. 

It is quite true that this distinction 
cannot be rigidly defended, because in 
the ultimate analysis, on the principle 
that every effect must have a cause, a 
functional disorder must have for its 
basis some organic change; it may be 
chemical or anatomical. 

The distinction, however, for practical 
purposes is valid and well understood. 
Functional disorders have no discerni- 
ble organic basis. Of these disorders, 
the best known and most prevalent is 
neurasthenia, formerly called “nervous 
prostration,” which reveals itself in fa- 
tigue, especially in the morning or after 
a small physical exertion, in headaches, 
disturbed sleep, pains in the spine and 
at the base of the skull, timidity and 
lack of self-confidence, irritability of 
temper, and general depression. 

Another disorder is known as psy- 
chasthenia, in which .the patient is the 
subject of abnormal fears such as the 
fear of being alone (monophobia), the 
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fear of disease (nosophobia), the fear 
of railroad trains or surface. cars 
(claustrophobia) and others too numer- 
ous to mention. This fear may be ac- 
companied by a strange sense of the 
unreality of time or of the universe in 
general. 

Another disorder is so-called hysteria, 
which is by no means confined to wom- 
en, as the popular mind supposes. The 
typical hysteric is liable to give way to 
bursts of laughter without a reason, is 
the victim of unrest or of emotional 
vanity, and may simulate paralysis, 
deafness, blindness, and indeed almost 
any disease. 

Then we have insomnia, which is 
both a cause and an effect—as a cause 
wasting the nervous energy, creating 
all sorts of stomach troubles and in- 
ducing mental misery of the deepest 
kind. ; 

Finally there are the great drug hab- 
its, alcoholism, morphinism, etc., moral 
and physical slaveries of the most in- 
tractable type. ~ 

Now, of all these and allied ailments, 
two or three general remarks hold good. 
First, though containing a physical ele- 
ment, they are primarily diseases of 
character, affections of personality. 
Therefore the remedy to be genuine 
must be one which can affect the mind 
and change the man. Secondly, they 
are not imaginary disorders. As an able 
physician once said: “A man who im- 
agines himself to be: sick when he is 
not sick, must be very sick indeed.” 
Thirdly, many of these types of nerv- 
ous weakness are quite compatible with 
good physical health. Very ‘often the 
friends of the sufferer scold him be- 
cause he can eat and drink and talk, and 
yet is the victim of all sorts of imprac- 
ticalities and wretchednesses; but such 
scolding is simply the fruit of igno- 
rance. Physical health, in a certain 
measure, may go hand in hand with 
nervous instability. 

The Emmanuel clinic has been 
formed in the interests of these un- 
happy people. Its work is to bring to 
bear upon them the best resources of 
the Christian religion and of modern 


psychology. 
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Let me now describe as clearly as I 
can the various therapeutic agencies 
which are used. «hese are, in the first 
place, psychological. For a long time 
we have been familiar with the fact that 
the mind influences the body. Shame, 
for example, makes us blush. Fear 
causes certain glands to secrete their 
fluid and the heart to beat fast. A feel- 
ing of joy gives an organic sense of 
well-being. These facts we have al- 
ways known, but it is only recently that 
their significance has been made clear. 

The famous saying of Professor 
Huxley that “Consciousness has no 
more to do with physical conditions 
than has a steam-whistle with the dri- 
ving of a locomotive” sounds like an 
absurdity in the light of recent inves- 
tigations. We now know that fear may 
produce paralysis, jaundice, sudden de- 
cay of the teeth, eczema, and as has 
been seen in soldiers after a battle, ex- 
ophthalmic goiter. 

“The fact is,” says Professor James, 
“there is no sort of consciousness what- 
ever, be it sensation, feeling or idea, 
which does not directly and of itself 
tend to discharge into some motor ef- 
fect. The motor effect need not always 
be an outward stroke of behavior. It 
may be only an alteration of the heart- 
beats or breathing or a modification of 
the distribution of the blood, such as 
blushing or turning pale; or else a se- 
cretion of -tears or what not. But in 
any case it is there in some shape when 
any consciousness is there, and a belief 
as fundamental as any in modern psy- 
chology is the belief at last obtained 
that processes of consciousness of any 
sort must pass over into motion, open 
or concealed.” 

But psychology has much more to 
tell us than this. It knows not only 
conscious states of mind, but also sub- 
conscious. The old notion that per- 
sonality is a sharply defined and clearly 
outlined quantity is gone forever. It 
is indeed not poetry but cold scientific 
fact that man is every moment infinitely 
more than he knows. Beneath, so to 
say, our ordinary normal every-day 
consciousness, there is a great region 
wrapped in darkness, which is, as has 
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been well said, the abode of everything 
that is latent, the home of lapsed mem- 
ories, stuff that dreams are made of, 
sensations and impulses, instincts and 
antipathies, habits and obsessions. 

Theories about the subconscience 
vary, but its existence is not now ques- 
tioned by psychologists of repute. We 
have all had the experience of trying to 
recall a name which, as we say, we 
have forgotten. Our utmost effort to 
bring it back fails, but when we turn 
aside to other matters and when we are 
not making any conscious effort to re- 
member it, the name flashes suddenly 
upon our conscience. The psychologist 
tells us that the name was all the while 
our subconscious possession. 

Every night when we retire to rest 
and pass through the “ivory gate” of 
dreams, we pass into the region of the 
subconscious, and many other familiar 
phenomena are to be so explained. 
Now, the functional disorders, half 
moral and half nervous, have the seat of 
their strength in the subconscious re- 
gion; fixed ideas, all sorts of abnormal 
feelings lie, as it were, dormant in this 
subconscious sphere. 

The first great therapeutic agency, 
then, is the agency which can tap this 
reservoir of its mischief-making forces, 
and this agency is called technically 
“suggestion.” Suggestion may be ad- 
ministered when the patient is asleep, in 
which case it is called hypnotic sugges- 
tion, or when the patient is awake but 
in a calm, passive and relaxed mood, in 
Which case it is called waking sugges- 
tion. 

The rule in the Emmanuel clinic is 
waking suggestion, though hypnotism is 
found to be of the greatest value, espe- 
cially in drug habits and in profound 
moral perversions. But for the most 
part, nervous troubles yield to calm, re- 
assuring suggestions administered by 
one in whom the patient has confi- 
dence. 

How suggestion operates, what are its 
physiological accompaniments, no man 
knows, but that it has a healing and 
beneficent influence no student of the 
subject doubts. When we grasp the 
fact that a bad habit, for example, has 
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the throne of its power in the subcon- 
scious realm, we can understand why 
good resolutions and _ temperance 
pledges have become proverbial for 
their instability. The reason is that the 
habits which they are intended to cor- 
rect draw their vital energy from the 
subconscious, whereas the good resolve 
is the creation of the conscious mind. 
In the milder functional troubles, au- 
to-suggestion or the imposition by the 


sufferer himself of the will of the . 


healthy elements in his mind upon the 
unhealthy is of the greatest value. 

The second psychological healing 
agency is reeducation, mental, moral 
and religious. It is generally noticeable 
that your nervous person is, as a rule, 
self-centered. The hypochondriac, for 
example, concentrates his mind on his 
intestines, with the result that he be- 
comes possessed with the feeling that he 
is suffering from all sorts of acute dis- 
eases. The neurasthenic or the psy- 
chasthenic broods over real or fancied 
ills, becomes morbid or melancholy, is 
the victim of a hypersensitive con- 
science, magnifying venial offenses or 
merely conventional irregularities into 
flagrant crimes against God and man. 

What these sufferers need above all 
things is reeducation. They require to 
be taught that attention has the power 
of originating and intensifying nervous 
states. They must, therefore, be trained 
to attend to the proper things and to 
refrain from attending to improper 
things. 

Professor Dubois, the great Swiss 
specialist, has shown in his famous 
book, “The Psychical Treatment of 
Nervous Disorders,” that most nervous 
troubles spring from bad auto-sugges- 
tions, and hence he has no specific 
treatment in his dealing with nervous 
patients. He simply converses with 
them and sets in motion ideas which be- 
come good auto-suggestions. These, in 
some inscrutable way, are taken up by 
the brain mechanism and translated into 
healthful mental and bodily effects. 

In other words, Doctor Dubois trains 
his patients to keep in the center of 
_ their consciousness ideas that make for 
health, for inward peace and quiet ; and 
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to throw out into the margin of their 
consciousness ideas that work misery 
and pain. 

Our third great therapeutic agency is 
psychic analysis. Very often we find 
that the cause of the nervous misery is 
concealed from the patient himself— 
perhaps it is some painful experience 
undergone years ago, some jealousy 
over which the mind has brooded in 
secret, the memory of some moral fault 
forgiven, it may be, by the person in- 
jured, but not forgotten by the injurer 
whose happiness is thus poisoned. Now, 
the mischief-producing element in these 
mental states is the fact that the cause 
is hidden in the subconscious. 

Our aim, then, is to go down into 
this region and drag up the hidden fact 
into the clear light of consciousness, and 
make it a part of a conscious expe- 
rience and reflection, and thus deprive 
it of its malign energy. 

We thus have therapeutic conversa- 
tions, or in simpler language, “heart- 
to-heart” talks. We encourage the pa- 
tient to tell us everything about his 
trouble, and we try to show him how 
to control his emotions, and through 
his emotions the functions of the body. 
If the sufferer is the victim of worry, 
we do not merely say “Stop worrying,” 
advice which is as impracticable as it 
is foolish. One cannot check one kind 
of thought except by substituting for it 
another. We, therefore, teach the pa- 
tient to divert his mental activity into 
healthful channels. 

As a wise physician has well said, 
“There are two classes of persons who 
need special consideration to-day: The 
mass of women who by the inertia of 
rest are thoughtlessly drifting any- 
where; and the mass of men who by 
the inertia of motion are recklessly 
rushing nowhere.” 

We, therefore, preach to one type of 
patient the virtues of work. “Not work 
but worry kills,” as the saying goes; 
and the reason is that properly. regu- 
lated work strengthens the nerves and 
protects against neurasthenia, while 
worry wastes the nervous forces. As 
Oliver Wendell Holmes remarks: “It is 
better for a man to lose a pint of blood 
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than to have his nerves tapped of their 
energy.” 

To another type of patient we preach 
the value of rest. Ever since Hilton 
wrote forty years ago his great book, 
“Rest and Pain,” and since Doctor 
Weir Mitchell embodied the theory of 
rest in his famous cure for neurasthenia, 
we know that in some instances rest is 
the primary therapeutic agent. The 
ideal life is the life in which work and 
rest alternate in due proportion. 

So far I have discussed only some of 
the psychological remedies employed. I 
now turn to the religious. -Of course 
both religious and psychological inter- 
mingle. We cannot say where the pure- 
ly mental ends and the distinctly spir- 
itual begins, but for the sake of form 
and clearness, we may speak of purely 
religious agencies. 

Of these the most important is the 
value of prayer. Now, it is true that 


modern science emphasizes the inviola- 
bility of natural law, and so there is a 
region over which prayer has no influ- 


ence ; as for example, the motions of the 
stars, the ebb and flow of the tide, the 
law of gravitation, and in general the 
regularities of the physical universe. 
But, on the other hand, there is a re- 
gion within which prayer has a distinct 
power. 

We know that man is the unity of 
matter and spirit, that for every event 
in the mental order there is a corre- 
sponding event in the physical. There- 
fore, prayer which has a soothing; up- 
lifting and calming effect upon the mind 
must through this very fact have a bene- 
ficial influence on the nerve systems, 
restoring their tone and rhythm. 

Prayer is the vital breath of religion, 
and if there is one fact which the study 
of comparative religion has made clear 
to the modern mind, it is that man is 
made for religion. We no longer speak 
of a person being religious or anti-re- 
ligious, but- we ask whether the re- 
ligion which he has is an inspiration or 
a burden, a source of strength and bless- 
ing or something that only cramps and 
hinders his best life. Every man has 
a religion of some sort. 

Now, the great mistake that many 
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men and women make is that they sub- 
stitute for an inspiring ideal some less- 
er end, some poorer ambition; it may 
be the desire for money, or the love of 
pleasure, and this becomes for them a 
religion. To go through life thus is to 
court disaster. When the hour of trial 
comes, the nerves give way, and the 
soul becomes a wreck. 

In the Emmanuel clinic our aim is to 
bring men into vital contact with re- 
ligion, and more especially with the 
Christian religion. One of our great 
aims is to evoke faith, faith in God, 
faith in the constitution of the human 
mind, faith in immortality. For we 
know that if faith is once created, we 
have the psychological medium through 
which blessing can come to the 
harassed and jangled nerves. 

Faith, as Christ himself taught, can 
remove mountains. 

Such, then, in brief, are the ideas and 
the methods of this new movement. 
During the past year or so hundreds 
have been treated; men and women 
bearing secret burdens have received 
strength and comfort; drunkards have 
learned to abstain from drink; and neu- 
rasthenic sufferers have been advanced 
well on the road to recovery. Some 
who came meditating suicide have been 
inspired with hope in the power of 
which they were able to abandon their 
sad purpose and to face life with new 
heart. Victims of unhappy marriages 
have been encouraged to arouse their 
slumbering interests, to think of others 
rather than of themselves, to lose them- 
selves in some unselfish line of work. 

This movement seems to meet a great 
need. Time tries all things. If the Em- 
manuel Movement is, as I believe it is, 
based on sound ideas and calculated to 
meet a permanent need, it will last and 
ought to last. If, on the other hand, it 
is resolvable into moonshine, it will, like 
many another foolish dream, pass into 
the limbo of forgotten things. 

The best guaranty of its success and 
permanence seems to me to lie in the 
fact that it is grounded on ideas that 
appeal to good minds, that it is free 
from fanaticism,’ and that it has only 
one aim—to serve and bless humanity. 
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GIRL can make a man love the 
world or hate it. Just now EIll- 
yott was hating; for the only part 

of the world worth having had sudden- 
ly been twitched from him by derisive 
fate. Those twin gray eyes were not 
for him, after all; that dainty mouth 
was not for him; that round and slen- 
der waist was not for him. She was 
not for him! And yet once he had 


fatuously allowed himself to be led into 
thoughts of possession. 


Bah! The 
world was hard and _ treacherous. 
Everything was over betwixt Héléne 
and himself. 

So he hated the world, as it succes- 
sively unfolded to him this noon upon 
his way down-town; hated the familiar 
street-corner ; hated ‘the car that he en- 
tered ; hated the passengers therein, all 
reading noon extras; hated virulently 
the man beside him who tried to talk 
about the war. Drat the war! What 
did he, Ellyott, care about the war? If 
the United States wanted to get licked 
—twenty-six hours previous, which 
antedated by one minute the sight of 
Héléne with the other fellow, he would 
have pulled the nose of anybody who 
ventured to suggest that the United 
States could get licked—why, let it. If 
the Jingoes of two nations were enough 
to plunge these two nations into a scrap, 
all right.. The fewer people in the 
world, the better. He, Ellyott, would 
go and get killed himself. A war-cor- 
respondent is liable to be killed (par- 
ticularly if very reckless) ; and he had 
applied to be a war-correspondent. 

He hated the little café where he ate 


his ‘breakfast while other customers 
were eating their lunch ; he hated every- 
body in the street ; hated the tiled ves- 
tibule into which he strode, hated the 
elevator which bore him upward, hated 
the hallway into which he disembarked ; 
and as he crossed the threshold he hated 
that “city room,” with its long deal 
table embossed by a border of type- 
writers, its dingy-paned windows, its 
odor of lately swept, sawdust- -dampened 
floor, and of tobacco stale and fresh. 

The sight: of his colleagues, also, was 
hateful to him; and yet they were his 
good friends, shoulder to shoulder with 
him in the cause of news for the paper: 
Townsend, with his thin, scholarly face, 
his on-pointing, inquisitive nose, and his 
contemplative pipe; Tommy Luke, fat, 
and puffy, and rather dirty—the best 
police-man of the city press; Fred Ha- 
vens, just out of Princeton; old Har- 
vey; and the rest. Oh, he hated them 
all, every mother’s son; and in response 
to’ their casual salutations he only 
grunted, his hat over his eyes, as he 
walked across to the assignment-book. 

“See Greene,” was penciled in blue 
opposite his name. 

“See Greene!” Humph! Hang 
Greene, and every other city editor! 
Well, he supposed that he must see him. 

Greene, shirt-sleeved, round-shoul- 
dered, lean, swarthy, electric, was in his 
cubby-hole of a den, humped over be- 
fore his table, amid his telephones and 
speaking-tubes, and dog-eared refer- 
ence-books and litter of papers. He 
glanccd up, with impatient, spectacled 
visage. 
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“Oh—hello, Ellyott,” he greeted, half 
vaguely. 

“Note on the book said you wanted to 
see me.” 

“So I do.” A telephone-bell at his 
right rang sharply. “Wait a minute.” 
He took down the receiver. “Well? 
Yes; Greene. Riot? Anybody hurt? 
How’s that? Begun killing ‘em already, 
have we? No, no.” His voice mod- 
erated from the brisk to the soft and 
persuasive. “You can handle it alone, 
Paul. Make a clean sweep of it. It’s 
a good chance to beat the other fellows. 
Yes; all right. Enough for an extra. 
But hurry, now.” Greene replaced the 
receiver. “J don’t want to see you,” he 
resumed to Ellyott,.contradicting him- 
self apparently. “It’s Hanrahan. Told 
him you were anxious to get away and 
do war stuff for us. I think he has 
something up his sleeve for you.” 

Hanrahan was the managing editor. 

“Ts he down yet?” 

“No.” <A speaking-tube purred, and 


Greene put his lips to the flaring rubber 


end of the flexible, snaky bore. “Well? 
Yes, you bet. Send him up. Thanks, 
Matt. We've got a man out covering it, 
too, you know.” 

Greene’s “You bet” was as hearty as 
if he really was delighted. His infor- 
mation as to the “man out covering it” 
was silky and confidential. A nice, 
smooth way Greene had. Everybody 
worked for him. Matt, as _ Ellyott 
chanced to be aware, was one of the 
stereotypers. “He telephoned that he 
might be late,” continued Greene, drop- 
ping the tube. “He’s at that Mer- 
chants’ War Luncheon. While you're 
waiting, Ellyott, wish you’d summarize 
these addresses to be made at the court- 
house meeting this afternoon. Pick out 
striking paragraphs, you know, and 
omit the Jingoism. Cut the whole thing 
to three columns—here’s the manu- 
script. Bring the story in to me.when 
you get it done—will you?” 

Having siashed savagely the speeches, 
Ellyott laid the copy by Greene’s elbow. 
Whereupon that worthy merely said: 
“The old man’s in there now,” and to 
the managing editor’s room Ellyott 
forthwith proceeded. 
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“Mr. Greene sent me in,” he ex- 
plained. 

Hanrahan, plump, immaculately and 
completely attired—complete attire be- 
ing a distinction in this realm of never- 
ceasing bustle and dig—and not at all 
“old,” save that his face was tired and 
beneath his eyes were dark baggy puffs, 
bade briefly: “Sit down,” and then fin- 
ished his dictation. 

At his weary nod the stenographer 
took her notes and withdrew to her ma- 
chine. He wheeled about upon the 
pivot of his chair, to confront Ellyott. 

“Yes, I told Greene to send you in. 
We're organizing our war-staff, Mr. 
Ellyott, and I don’t know but what we 
can use you. Greene says that you’re 
anxious to be assigned.” 

Hanrahan paused, fingering his 
watch-chain. Ellyott’s heart was thump- 
ing wildly. Dismayed? Naw! He had 
applied, and he had succeeded, hadn’t 
he? There, confound her! He was 
about to show her! Suddenly she 
would find out that he was thousands 
of miles distant, quite regardless of her. 
Vengeful joy welled within him. She 
would be piqued. As like as not he 
would be killed. She might be sorry, 
but she would be sorry too late. 

“Yes, sir,’ stammered Ellyott. 

“We'll need some good, reliable man 
at headquarters, where he is constantly 
in touch with the front. A lot of things 
can be picked up. It will be a post re- 
quiring tact and energy, Mr. Ellyott— 
and Greene says you can fill it. I rather 
agree with him.” 

“T’ll do my best,” faltered Ellyott. 

Already he beheld himself a long 
way off. “Headquarters!” “The front!” 
The words sounded big with portent. 
So be it. He would become another 
Creelman, or a Stephen Crane, and hu- 
miliate her. 

“We're going to have a better war- 
service this time than we did in ’98,” 
continued Hanrahan. “Do you speak 
any language besides English?” 

“N-no,” admitted Ellyott, with re- 
luctance; and then he proffered hope- 
fully: “Except a little Sioux. I know 
some words in that. I sold tickets in 
a Wild West show, one season.” 
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“Um-m-m,” mused 
Hanrahan, _ . gravely, 
smoothing his chin. 
“T doubt if Sioux will 
prove very valuable. 
French would be a 
better asset. You're 
in shape to start im- 
mediately, I pre- 
sume.” 

“War is certain, 
you think?” hazarded 
Ellyott. 

Hanrahan 
grimly. 

“Unless one nation 
or the other makes a 
concession, _ which 
hardly seems likely. It 
would not be a bad 
plan if you got away 
this’ afternoon, say on 
that four - twenty 
Lightning Limited, 
which makes direct 
connections.” 

Huh! This was 
rushing matters! EI- 
lyott fought a blank, 
chilly-sensation. 

“But where is it 
I’m going?” he que- 
ried, helplessly. 

“True enough. No 
doubt. you’d like to 
know,” said Hanra- 
han, dryly. “We'll 
need an alert, depend- 
able man in Omaha, 
to keep watch upon 
the army headquarters there, and the re- 
cruiting camp, and so forth. Omaha 
is to be an important news-center, 
through the whole war.” 

Omaha! Ellyott gulped. He had 
conjectured Alaska, or Southern Cali- 
fornia, or Hawaii, at the: very least! 
Why, he had pictured for himself’ flying 
columns, hostile lines, mud, dust, ex- 
ploding shells, and carnage. Omaha! 

“T’ve one or two little arrangements 
to make ” he mentioned, feebly. 

“All right. Certainly. To-morrow 
morning, then. That will -give you 
plenty of time for your arrangements. 





smiled 








The sight of his colleagues, also, was hateful to him. 


I’ll be here at eight-thirty. Come in and 
talk with me, and leave at ten.” 
Dismissed, Ellyott retired, under- 
standing that the time was now his for 
the making of his “arrangements.” Os- 
tensibly the arrangements which pre- 
cede a young bachelor reporter’s exit 
when he exchanges one post for an- 
other cannot as a rule—and possibly 
Hanrahan so thought—be very exten- 
sive! Emerging from the vestibule into 
the glare of the strident street, Ellyott 
pulled his hat again over his eyes— 
protectively, now, rather than morose- 
ly; his moroseness having méllowed be- 
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neath the prospective gratification of his 
embittered spirit—and hesitated. Yes, 
on the face of it his routine was mea- 
ger; he must pack his suit-case ; he must 
—he ought to pay the tailor; he had to 
give up his room. What else? Oh, 
er-r-r-r—he might write just a line or 
two, to Hél—to Miss Harper; a formal 
social document, notifying her of his de- 
parture. 

He would drop it into the box at the 
station, the last box available, as the 
train was about to leave. It should be 
his final act. Humph! Common civil- 
ity demanded that he inform her—didn’t 
it? ’Twould prove to her that he was 
not going away through pique on his 
part, and that he was so callous as to 
be polite. It would indicate to her that 
she was relegated to the ordinary plane 
of society. Yes, Miss Harper; ‘23 for 
yours.” 

Ellyott strolled irresolutely along. 
The framing of the note still did not 
seem to entirely satisfy his idea of ar- 
rangements. He was covertly conscious 


that upon the spur of the moment, in 


the “old man’s” sanctum, the arrange- 
ments harbored more potentialities than 
he was yet acknowledging. 

Wouldn’t it be superior, instead of 
writing the note, to telephone her? He 
allowed himself to accept this as a con- 
ceit just born. Wouldn’t it be a re- 
venge neater, by method superior, to 
telephone, and in that manner dare to 
announce his departure! He would not 
telephone triumphantly, but simply cas- 
ually. A note might appear stagey, no 
matter how carefully worded. She 
must not be encouraged to suspect him 
of pique; she must be the one to be 
piqued. Through the phone she would 
be enabled to appreciate his mien. 

And he might as well telephone at 
once, and have it done with. That ac- 
complished, he would feel freer; he 
could then go right ahead with his real 
arrangements. Yes, “twere better to 
clear up the minor matters first. 

So he turned aside into a drug-store, 
and there tightly closeted himself; his 
insistence upon privacy being quite un- 
warranted, seeing that he was merely to 
make a formal announcement of his de- 
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parture from the city, and seeing that 
his stay in the booth was destined to be 
very brief, because he did not even 
have to look up the telephone number. 

“Nickel, please.” 

He slipped in the nickel, and pushed 
the indicator. He cleared his throat 
nervously. 

“Hello!” 

The promptness and the timbre of the 
response startled him. 

“Er-r-r-r—is this Two double-nought 
eight ?” 

oe.” 

The voice was silvery. Ellyott was 
obliged again to assail the huskiness in 
that troublesome throat of his. 

“Er-r-r-r—is Miss Harper there?” 

“This is Miss Harper.” 

The information was no news; it only 
confirmed. He proceeded. 

“This is Will—Mr. Ellyott, that is. I 
thought—it seemed. only polite, you 
know—I was telephoning other folks— 
I’m going away in the morning, and so 
I'm saying good-by.” 

“Yes?” 

“Good-by.” 

“Good-by. 
Wait a moment. 

“Yes?” 

“Are you—shall. you. be gone long?” 

“Until after the war is over, at any 
rate. Likely enough longer.” 

“Oh! Then you have enlisted!” 

He would not afford her that satis- 
faction. She needn’t think that he had 
melodramatically rushed down and vol- 
unteered. No! 

“Oh, no. I’m going for the paper 
—war-correspondent, you know.” 

“Tsn't—that—fine!” The voice did 
not sound tremendously exultant, but 
A pause. The phone buzzed an- 
noyingly. “Are yow through?” butted 
in central. 

“Hey! Hold on! No, no! Still talk- 
ing!” cried Ellyott, frantically. 

“Is it far—or shouldn’t I ask?” re- 
sumed the voice. “You needn’t tell me 
if you don’t want. to.” 

“W-well, of course I can’t say how 
far,” replied Ellyott, ingenuously. ‘No- 
body can foresee that. They start me 
off; I—I go to Omaha first.” And he 


Oh Mr. 
Mr. Ellyott!” 


Ellyott. 
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“But I suppose I'll 
Liable to. 


hastened to add: 
keep right on, into Japan. 
I'll be part of the army.” 

“That is fine, certainly,’ repeated the 
voice—somewhat lackluster. “Then I 
- won’t see you before you go ee 

“Why——” Ellyott mused. “I—I 
don’t go until to-morrow morning.” 

“Oh!” 

A pause. 

“Hello,” hazarded Ellyott, anxiously. 

“Hello.” 





She was still there. 

“Well—good-by, then.” 

“‘Good-by—if I don’t see you.” 

“IT might possibly drop around to- 
night—if you’re to be at home.” 

“Let’s see. This is Tuesday. I don't 
think I have any engagement for to- 
night.” 

“But don’t stay in, on my account.” 

“I'll be at home anyway, I'm sure. 
Don’t let me interfere with any of your 
plans, though. You must be awfully 
busy.” 
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3ut all then. 


” 


“Somewhat. right, 
About eight 

Whirrrrrrr—thump! 

“Hello! Hello! “Eto!” 

Oh, pshaw! Central had broken con- 
nection. Dod-blast central! However, 
no matter. Héléne—ah, Miss Harper, 
rather, had comprehended. It was un- 
derstood, wasn’t it? She would be ex- 
pecting him. She had heard him when 
he told her that he would come. She 
must have heard. If not—pshaw! 


“And so you're going away,” she declared brightly. 


Lucky that he had demurred at leav- 


ing this afternoon. He realized now 
why he had figured that he might re- 
quire more time. Developments had 
borne out his underlying intuition. 
Pretty smart it had been in him; yes! 

And now, having achieved minor pre- 
liminaries, he found that there was 
nothing more worth doing until etght 
o'clock! 

The city thrilled and throbbed, pul- 
sating with patriotism. Amid its glare 
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of lights an eager people swirled and 
shouted, reading the newspaper bulletins 
which, moment to moment, indexed the 
debate of a special Congress still sit- 
ting in joint day’s session. The shrill 
inciting cries of the newsboys pierced 
the deeper uproar like vibrant shafts. 
War, war, war! The only topic, to 
some a hope, to some a fear, to all a 
fascination: War, war, war. The 
American eagle was squealing. 

And in the cozy parlor of the Har- 
per residence War-Correspondent EIlI- 
yott sat, his hat between his knees, his 
back stiff, waiting. He should have 
been in khaki and puttees, camera slung 
under one arm, field-glass under the 
other, revolver upon thigh; for his call 
was Official. It was a house the thresh- 
old of which he had sworn, scarce forty- 
eight hours before, never, never again 
to cross. However, this was an offi- 
cial visit; perfunctory, to enable him 
decently to—say—good-by. 

’Twas an exceptionally cozy little 


room; walled in from the turmoil and. 


publicity of the excited world without. 
Very distant arose an occasional hub- 
bub. The drug-store on the corner, 
three blocks down, was receiving bulle- 
tins. 

There was a rustle on the stairs, and 
Ellyott sat up a little more erect.. He 
cleared his throat. She entered, with 
that impetuous style of advance which 
was one of her—ah, former charms. 

“Good evening, Mr. Ellyott,” she 
said, frankly extending her hand. 

“Good evening, Miss Harper,” he 
said, accepting it courteously. 

“T’m so sorry that I kept you wait- 
ing,” she apologized, sinking in a bil- 
lowy mass upon the couch. 

“Not at all,”-he murmured, resuming 
his chair. 

“Sha’n’t I take your hat?” 

“No, thank you. It will do nicely 
here.” He placed it upon the floor, be- 
side him. 

“And so you're going away,’ 
clared, brightly. 

“Yes; I leave in the morning.” 

“Wasn't it very unexpected ?” 

“Oh, no. This war business makes it 
necessary for us to have representa- 


’ 


she de- 


tives in the field, of course. I’d put in 
my application yesterday afternoon, as 
soon as I reached the office.” 

“War-correspondent, isn’t it—what 
you're to be?” she inquired. 

Ellyott swelled, inside his chest. 

“I shouldn’t wonder,” he admitted, 
modestly. 

“It—it’s quite an honor, I should 
think,” she averred. “Will you have to 
write up—battles—and things ?” 

“That’s it,” he assured. “I didn’t get 
in on the Russian war, but I'll get in 
on this, all right. Omaha’s the big re- 
cruiting-station—a | war-headquarters, 
you know. And from there I suppose 
I'll head for the field of action.” 

“Perhaps you'll have me to write up, 
some time,” she volunteered. “I’ve ap- 
plied, too; to be nurse. I’ve asked to be 
sent away just as far as they possibly 
can,” she continued, nervously. “I 
want to be a field-nurse; that’s what 
they call them, isn’t it?” 

Ellyott knitted his brows. 

“Ts that so? You don’t mean to say 
that you’ve actually put your name in?” 

Héléne—that is, Miss Harper— 
nodded; sitting there upon her foot, pe- 
tite and marvelously sweet, she demure- . 
ly nodded. 

“Yes, I did. Really.” 

“Where ?” 

“At the Red Cross branch office, in 
the drug-store. And I asked to be sent 
right out on the worst battle-fields, 
too.” 

“Do your father and mother know?” 

Miss Harper’s head was demurely 
shaken. 

“Uh-uh. I sha’n’t tell them until I’m 
appointed. But I think I'll be appointed, 
because Doctor Jewell has promised that 
he'll help.” 

Doctor Jewell! That young sprig 
who’d been hanging about? Huh! 

“T applied yesterday afternoon,” she 
added. ‘Before half-past one!” 

The idea! What right had she to be 
so—so precipitous! They had parted 
(forever) only at noon.” 

“But look here, Hél—Miss Harper,” 
Ellyott burst out, impulsively. “You 
mustn’t be a nurse. Indeed you mustn’t. 
And especially a field-nurse. Why— 
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great Scott! You don’t know what 
you’re getting into. There are plenty 
of women to do the nursing. You can’t 
even stand the sight of blood!” 

“TI can, too,” she rebuked, severely. 
“And, anyway, it’s mean of you to re- 
mind me. But I’m going to be a nurse, 
just the same. I shall be sent to the 
front.” 

“‘Nonsense!”’ he retorted. “You, out 
there on the battle-field? Your place 
is at home. You can sew—lint.” 

Certainly her place was at home, 
where she should languish and regret 
and miss him. What was the use in his 
going to the front, even as far as 
Omaha, if she went to the front! 

“You're going to the front,” she ac- 
cused. 

“I know I am; just as fast as I can 
get there, too. A war-correspondent’s 
duties put him at the front—right be- 
tween the lines. where the bullets are 
thickest !”’ 

He trusted to impress her. 

“That’s where a nurse’s duties take 
“She has 


her,’ she replied, obstinately. 
to be on the field, succoring. Of course, 


I sha’n’t likely be where you are. 
There’s—there’s more than one front, 
isn’t there?” 

“T presume so,” he vouchsafed, stiffly. 
“You understand you'll have to mix in 
with all sorts of people. You'll be sur- 
rounded chiefly by men.” 

“Oh, I know. I expect that. Men 
are always nice to me. And Doctor 
Jewell has volunteered for hospital and 
field work. He thinks he can arrange 
it so I’ll be near him.” 

“Oh!” 

Héléne—that is, Miss 
clasped her hands ecstatically. 

“Won’t it be exciting?” she invited. 
“But I do hope that there won’t be 
much blood. Blood is so—so red.” 

“You'll catch pneumonia, and die,” 
he protested, indignantly. “Working 
out in the rain, and up nights, and so 
forth.” 

She lifted her dainty brows. 

“Yes, perhaps I shall,” she granted. 
“But I don’t care.” 

He cared. 


Harper— 
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“And Doctor Jewell will look after 
me.” 

So! 

“You're liable to get hurt, yourself,” 
she said. “You may get shot, or some- 
thing; mayn’t you?” 

At last she was coming to recognize 
that fact, was she? It was about time. 
He improved the opportunity. 

“Yes, indeed. War-correspondents 
must take their chances. Several were 
killed in the Spanish War; hurt, any- 
way. And of course the Spanish War 
won't be:a patch on this one.” 

“Still, you’re only going to Omaha, 
first ; and maybe the war will be stopped 
before you leave there,” she claimed. 

“By Jove, I’m apt to be slugged right 
in Omaha,” he chortled, cheerfully. 
“Race riots, you know! There was a 
riot here this noon, and two men pretty 
badly used up.” 

“And maybe you'll get clear over into 
the other country and marry one of 
those girls!” she declared, refusing to 
be dampened. ‘Some of them must be 
awfully cute.” 

Maybe he would. 

“And I'll nurse back to life a 
wounded prisoner, and marry him!” she 
continued. “Nurses do marry the en- 
emy. Wouldn’t that be romantic?” 

Not particularly. 

Perhaps he ought to leave. 
bled for his hat. 

“IT expect you have lots and lots to 
do yet,” she cooed, rising with him. “It 
was very kind of you to come around. 
Away out here, too.” 

It had been quite magnanimous, he 
must admit. But the act had been rath- 
er wasted. She didn’t care; she was go- 
ing, herself! ' And that Jewell was look- 
ing out for her! 

“Well,” she said, tentatively. She 
stretched out her hand. ‘“Good-by, 
then. I hope you have heaps and heaps 
of success.” 

Her hand lay in his for a moment. 

“Thank you. I hope you do, too.” 

The hands parted—slowly. 

“Tf you're at the front, and I’m at the 
front, maybe we’ll meet,” she suggested, 
following him hospitably into the hall. 

“Maybe you'll have to nurse me,” he 


He fum- 














i 
“Good-by,” she said. “I—I hope you have lots of success.” 


responded. “You'll have to—to nurse 
whatever comes along to you, you 
know.” 


The reminder was somewhat vindic- 
tive, but she evidently did not notice. 

“Maybe,” she agreed. “And maybe 
you'll have to write me up, as dying at 
my post, or—or something.” 

The rival prospects were so very in- 
spiring. 

“Maybe,” he answered tersely. 

At the door of final exit he turned. 

“Well,” he said, awkwardly. Now 
he stretched out his hand. ‘Good-by, 
then.” 


Her hand was again in his. Such a 


warm, soft little hand; so girlish and 
tender. 
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“Good-by,” she said. “I— 
I hope you have lots of suc- 
cess.” 

“I hope so, too. 
you do.” 

He sought to relinquish her 
hand, but his hand seemed 
very loath, and would not 
obey the prompting of his diz- 
zy brain. The two hands 
clung to each other. 

“Doctor Jewell will take 
good care of you, I expect.” 

“I—don’t—know.” The re- 
ply was feeble and hesitant. 
“He may not be where I am. 
Your paper will take good 
care of you.” 

Not if he could help it. 

“Oh, [ll be beyond reach: 
of my paper,” he assured. 

“Well—good-by.” He was 
repeating himself. 

“Good-by.” 

Those hands were still to- 
gether. What was to be done? 
In the street, outside, up- 
sprang a great cheer, ringing 
again and again. 

“War must have been de- 
clared,” he commented, listen- 
ing. 

“Must it?” she replied, 
vaguely. With an effort she 
rallied. “Oh, dear! And you 
ought to be rushing off. Of 
course!” She briskly essayed 
to withdraw her hand. Her eyes were 
suspiciously bright; a red spot was in 
either round cheek. “Please go. I’m 
detaining you.” 

“Well—good-by.” 

“Good-by.” 

Why couldn’t he go? 

“Don’t cry,” he implored, wrung with 
anguish. 

“I’m not crying.” 

“There—there’s nothing to feel bad 
about; is there?” 

She shook her head. 

He bit his lip. Confound it; he was 
crying, too! What was the matter 
with him! Pshaw! 

“But you mustn’t be a nurse,” he 
stammered, huskily. 


I—I hope 















WAR AND PEACE 


“It won’t make any difference to you. 
You're going away.” 

“T don’t have to go. It was merely 
offered to me. I needn't accept.” 

“Needn’t you?” 

He could barely hear her. 

“Had you—had you rather I’d stay, 
Héléne ?” 

The drooping head nodded. 

He dared to find the other hand. 

“Really and truly? I can.” 

The head nodded again; the veiled 
eyes flashed upward a swift look, out 
of dewy lashes, and as swiftly sank. 

“It was only to Omaha, anyway,” he 
confessed, unsteadily. “I believe, 
though, I’ll stay here. I can.” 

“I don’t wa-ant to be a nurse,” she 
wailed. 
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She was sobbing, in his arms. He 
clasped her hungrily, crooning into her 
ear. War-correspondent, on the battle- 
field? Bah! My, this was nice, to have 
Héléne again. Without, resounded an- 
other great cheer; and a raucous voice 
was proclaiming, before the house, the 
tidings: 

“Peace! 
for peace!” 

“There!” said Ellyott. 
The war is over.” 

“I’m glad—aren’t you?” she queried, 
shyly, raising her tear-stained face to 

is. 

He was. And that night as he light- 
ly proceeded homeward, riding the air, 
he was no longer hating anything or 
anybody in the whole world. 


Peace! Congress declares 


“Hear that? 
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The Reality 


WAS deep in olden story 
Of the days of dim Romance, 
Legends spun of love and glory 
And a poet's dalliance. 


Ah, the pageants that were leaping 
Into life on Fancy’s stage, 

And the faces that were peeping 
‘Twixt the columns of the page! 


Knights and dames, all gems and tassels, 
Tilts and pompous cavalcades, 
Starlit gardens, magic castles, 
And a host of primrose maids. 


Loveliness that was the rarest; 
Cheeks of roses, brows of snow; 
r They were best and they were fairest— 
Storied maids of long ago! 


Thus I read and fell to dreaming 
When I heard your footsteps fall, 
And you came on tiptoes, beaming— 
Ah, who cares for them at all! 
WitiiAmM F. McCorMAck. 
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HERE is no Scriptural authority 
for any statement as to how Eve 
“got on” with her daughters— 

‘her immediate daughters, that is, the 
sisters of Cain and’ Abel, concerning 
which young gentlemen so much his- 
torical testimony remains. But if Eve 
and her daughters were anything like 
all their feminine descendants since the 
gate of the Garden swung inexorably 
behind our banished first parents, there 
were frequent periods of strain and 
stress. ‘Mama is so—queer.” The 
sentence must have been heard early in 
the days of the exile, and its companion 
sentence: “The girls are so—ungrate- 
ful.” 

Probably the differences between 
mothers and their daughters are more 
emphasized in America than in any 
other country. In America the indi- 
vidual rather than the family is the unit 
of society, and it is as individuals and 
not as members of a cooperating asso- 
ciation that daughters are trained. 

Moreover, in America the differences 
between the opportunities and accom- 
plishments of one generation and those 
of the generation following are much 
more important than in longer estab- 
lished communities, where a girl is very 
apt to live and die in the same social 
set in which her mother lives and dies. 
But here, Heaven bless us! where the 
Presidency is temptingly dangled be- 
fore the eyes of all the urchins in the 
public schools—even in the asylums and 
reform schools—and where by a natural 
corollary no girl is born so far down in 
the social scale that the doors of the 
White House may not swing open to 
her as mistress—here it is different. 
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Here each generation is a little—shall 
we say better?—than the one that pre- 
cedes it, but with which it must neces- 
sarily live on terms of. close intimacy. 
And there you have the beginning and 
the middle and the end of disgruntle- 
ments. 

The case of my young friend, Ade- 
laide, and her mother is, I think, typi- 
cal. Adelaide is twenty—an age at 
which a girl has lost the uncritical, de- 
pendent affection of childhood and at 
which she has not acquired the broad , 
and tolerant .sympathy of maturity. 
Adelaide’s mother, who married late in 


‘life, is sixty—an age at which a lady 


may, without being accused of grave 
fault, be supposed to have forgotten 
much of the tastes and prejudices of 
her girlhood. The result is one painful 
to the friends of the family who appre- 
ciate the good points of both Adelaide 
and her mother. 

Adelaide has been and is being well 
educated according: to the modern 
standard. She has been through a 
preparatory school and two years of 
her college course. She is a disciple of 
the newest culture; she scorns “smat- 
terings”; she believes in scientific thor- 
oughness. 

Her mother, who was finished at a 
young ladies’ seminary in the days 
when young ladies’ seminaries were not 
even what they are now, has totally dif- 
ferent views on the subject of accom- 
plishments. She herself, long years ago, 
used to strum the piano—not brilliant- 
ly, not very well perhaps, but at least in 
a fashion which gave some pleasure to 
her own father and mother. She takes 
it very hard that Adelaide, with a proud 



























Adelaide drags the unfortunate lady to a meeting of 
the Friday Afternoon Club to listen to 
papers upon the symbolic drama. 


rearing of her young neck and some- 
thing very nearly approaching a curl of 
her young lips, declines to take music- 
lessons, preferring a course in practical 
sociology instead. 

“It seems too bad,” says Adelaide’s 
mother plaintively, “considering all that 
we have spent on Adelaide’s education, 
that she isn’t able to sit down at the 
piano on a Sunday afternoon and play 
‘Lead, Kindly Light,’ which her father 
loves so much, to him. What differ- 


ence would it make if she couldn’t play 
it as well as Paderewski or Hofmann 
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or one of those people she’s always try- 
ing to drag me to recitals of? 

“T don’t like their recitals, anyway. 
I like nice old-fashioned tunes—‘The 
Land of the Leal,’ ‘Alice, Where Art 
Thou?’ and things like that. But she 
thinks that I am not only hopelessly 
old-fashioned and ignorant, but that I 
have no music in my soul because I 
don’t care to sit through four hours of 
German opera with never a tune in the 
whole four. And she’s always telling 
me how much better an A£olian would 
play for me than any mere amateur. 

“Amateur! She scorns the word with 
all her heart when it’s applied to any- 
thing in which a woman has a right to 
be an amateur—an amateur musician, 
an amateur singer, an amateur painter, 
an amateur actress, but apparently she 
has no earthly objection to being an 
amateur in all those departments where 
only professional skill ought to be tol- 
erated. 

“She’s an amateur chemist—you 
should see her bill for broken test-tubes 
and the like from the laboratory !—she’s 
an amateur sociologist, and comes home 
from trips to Ellis Island in actual need 
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of fumigation. She’s an amateur 
mathematician and astronomer. 

“Don’t talk to me about the thorough- 
ness of modern education and the ‘smat- 
tering’ of the old schools. I tell you, 
there’s just as much smattering as ever. 
They’ve only changed the things in 
which smattering is fashionable, and 
for my part I like the old style best.” 

Meantime Adelaide has her deep 
grievances against her mother. 

“Wouldn’t you think,” she asks ap- 
pealingly, “that mama, who really 
doesn’t have to work like a slave, as 
you know, would hate to spend so much 
time doing things that other people can 
do better for her? Really, it’s criminal 
to think of the days of beautiful fall 
weather she wastes in putting up pre- 
serves—as if one couldn’t buy preserves 
almost as cheap as one can make them; 
quite as cheap when one considers the 
time and strength and nervous energy 
that women expend in their making. 

“It’s criminal, the amount of time she 
spends in the kitchen, anyway—criminal 
and most. embarrassing. When my 
friends come to see me, do I like to 
have them see mother in the rdle of the 
overworked cook or seamstress? She 
never seems to consider how it reflects 
upon papa and me. I often tell her that 
she will create the impression that he is 
on the verge of bankruptcy, while of 
course every one thinks that I am one 
of those abominable, selfish daughters 
you read about. 

“But she doesn’t listen to my argu- 
ments at all. She just envelops herself 
in her big apron and goes to cleaning 
up attic or superintending the white- 
washing of the cellar or making new 
pillows—when the whole modern sys- 
tem of industry has enabled her to buy 
new pillows so much more satisfactorily. 

“Or she makes underclothes—and 
every one knows what beautiful under- 
clothes are made and sold in the shops 
more cheaply than one can make them 
at home—oh, I don’t mean sweatshop 
things. I mean things with the union 
label. But she keeps on in spite of 
everything that one can say to her. 

“Why can’t she be content to sit and 
read of an afternoon? Why doesn’t she 
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go out to walk? Why doesn’t she take 
up some course of study? But she 
won't. She just stays at home doing all 
those disagreeable things all the time, 
and all the fresh air she gets is out in 
her little patch of kitchen-garden—ex- 
cept for her walk to church on Sunday 
and to her bridge-club Thursday after- 
noon, 

“Oh, yes, she does play bridge. Of 
course, to my mind that is even a worse 
waste of time than all those silly house- 
hold activities. No, I don’t play. If I 
did I could never call an evening my 
own—TI should always be wanted by her 
and papa for a game of dummy bridge. 
And with all that I have to read and 
study, I couldn’t afford to waste my 
time in that way even if I could endure 
the game, which I can’t.” 

It cannot be said in Adelaide’s favor 
that in her intercourse with her mother 
she ever tries to oppose to the attrac- 
tions of the kitchen and the sewing- 
room a mcre potent one. She invites 
her mother to stereopticon illustrated 
lectures on the Russian-peasant situa- 
tion. Adelaide’s mother has a_ kind 
heart but a limited imagination. She 
cannot stir herself to any violent inter- 
est over people so far removed from 
her. The Russian situation, as far as 
she understands it, bores her. Grape- 
jelly is interesting, even exciting, by 
contrast. 

Or Adelaide, determined that some 
crumbs from culture’s table shall fall 
upon her uncultured parent, drags the 
unfortunate lady to a meeting of the 
Friday Afternoon Club to listen to pa- 
pers upon the symbolic drama. Mrs. 
Blank’s taste in plays is for “The Lit- 
tle Minister” variety. She doesn’t 
know exactly what the symbolic drama 
is when she is dragged from her own 
dwelling to attend the meeting, and she 
knows perhaps even less about it when 
she returns. 

The next time she fights shy of the 
Friday Afternoon Club, and alleges as 
an excuse that she wants to finish hem- 
stitching a centerpiece. Whereat Ade- 
laide, who has conceived that she is do- 
ing a daughter’s duty in trying to mod- 
ernize her mother, is full of wrath and 
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indignant despair. 
She confides to her 
dearest friend that 
the situation is hope- 
less, that it is useless 
for her to try to es- 
tablish any commu- 
nity of interests with 
her mother, that the 
only thing which 
they have in com- 
mon is moderate in- 
terest in dress-fab- 
rics and styles. 

It never occurs to 
her that she might 
have succeeded bet- 
ter had she substitu- 
ted afternoon tea at 
Sherry’s or the Wal- 
dorf for the Russian 
lecture, or an actual 
matinée—even a 
symbolic drama one 
—for the discourse 
on the same. 

But Adelaide is 
uncompromi- 
sing even in her ef- 
forts to find a com- 
mon ground upon 
which to stand with 
the woman whom, 
her heart tells her, 
she must love the 
best in all the world 
and whom, she is 
forewarned by her 
instinct, she will one 


























day mourn with a “Would you like it yourself, miss,” she demands, “if when your friends came 


passion of regret 
and tenderness. 
Somewhat farther 
down in the financial scale is my friend 
Mrs. R. She is what she herself de- 
scribes as a “widow woman,” and she 
has also one daughter, Katie. The 
widow woman goes out cleaning by the 
day, takes home washing and does 
everything vigorous and hard in order 
to wrest a livelihood from a reluctant 
world. Katie is still going to school, 
although sixteen. Her mother is am- 
bitious for her—wants to give her an 
education which will place her beyond 
8 


to see you, your mother was always siiting in her 
stocking feet and with no collar on?” 


the need of such drudgery as Mrs. R. 
herself has had to endure. 

Katie is a good and grateful daugh- 
ter, as daughters go, but she, too, has 
grievances against her mother and her 
mother’s ways—grievances which are 
met by corresponding ones on Mrs. R.’s 
part. 

In the case of Katie no reformatory 
zeal in regard to her mother inspires 
her to ill-advised attempts toward a 
common ground. Instead she takes it 
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out in being candidly ashamed of the 
big, raw-boned, slatternly woman to 
whom she owes so much. 

“Katie,” it is I who put the question 
to her, goaded thereto by Mrs. R.’s 
reports of her daughter’s ingratitude 
and hard-heartedness—“Katie, why do 
you spend all your evenings away from 
home? Why do you prefer to go to 
settlement-classes every night in the 
week? Why don’t you ever bring any 
of your girl friends home? Do you 
think that you are repaying your mother 
well for all that she has done for you?” 

Katie’s eyes filled with ready tears, 
partly remorseful, partly angry. 

“Would you like it yourself, miss,” 
she demands, “if when your friends 
came to see you, your mother was al- 
ways sitting in her stocking-feet and 
with no collar on? She says—mammy 
says—that after bein’ on her feet all 
day over the tubs or washin’ windows 
she can at least take a little comfort in 
the evening. And she calls it taking a 
little comfort in the evening not to wear 
a collar or a belt or corsets. 

“T can’t help it if I do seem ungrate- 
ful. If you could only see Mamie 
Schmid’s mother—black satin waist and 
diamond earrings she has !—you’d know 
why I couldn't bear to bring Mamie 
home to our house. 

“Tt ain’t that I don’t care for my 
mother—truly it ain’t. It’s because I 
care for her so much I can’t bear that 
others should think she’s less—less fine 
—than she is. 

“And Mamie Schmid—well, you 
know what she’d think only seeing 
mammy that way of an evening! And 
like as not there’d be a pitcher of suds 
—I mean ale—on the top of the tubs. I 
don’t need to tell you, miss, that mam- 
my’s not one to drink, but sometimes 
she does like a glass of beer in the eve- 
ning. And I think it looks something 
fierce.” 

When it is suggested to Katie that 
possibly a tactful presentation of the 
case to Mrs. R. would bear some good 
fruit, Katie shakes her head dolefully. 
It has been tried, she declares. And 


her mother, tearing through all subter- 
fuges, arrived at the heart of the mat- 
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ter and declared that her offspring was 
ashamed of her, and that that was all 
the thanks one got in this world for 
bringing children into it and working 
the skin off one’s bones for their sake! 

And it is not only among those poor 
and moderately placed persons that the 
apparently irreconcilable differences ex- 
ist. I number—with proper pride and 
proper humility, I hope—the daughter 
of a multimillionaire upon my list of 
acquaintances. She, too, is at that age 
where the critical faculties are at their 
keenest and the sympathetic ones are 
the least developed—an age which may 
be said to extend in the average cases 
from sixteen to twenty-six. 

She—Miss Croesus—is of the new or- 
der of rich young women. She feels 
the responsibility of wealth. She is for 
ameliorating the world. She is for in- 
vestigating social phenomena. She is 
more than that—she is by way of being 
something of a socialist. She includes 
it in the list of her rights as an individ- 
ual to criticize the sources of her fa- 
ther’s wealth and the system by which 
he maintains and increases it; although 
her zeal has never yet led her to the 
point of renouncing any of the advan- 
tages which she enjoys as the probable 
inheritor of a large slice of it. 

But she arraigns the whole social sys- 
tem with much eloquence ; she dismisses 
her mother’s circle with a careless shrug 
as “merely fashionable”; and she is for 
including in her own all sorts and con- 
ditions of human beings except perhaps 
the “merely fashionable.” 

“T used to hope,” sighs Mrs. Croesus 
gently, “that when Patricia grew up I 
should have a dear companion. You 
know that I have seen comparatively 
little of my husband since the early 
years of our marriage—he’s so im- 
mersed in business. 

“But what I seem to have succeeded 
in raising up for myself is a young 
critic on the hearth. Sometimes. I’m 
almost afraid that the girl will drive me 
to crime, she is so uncompromisingly 
severe upon all my little pleasures that 
she really tempts me to some excess. 

“Perhaps I am a thoroughly selfish 
product of our modern civilization—I 
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She dismisses her mother’s circle with a careless shrug as “merely fashionable.” 


think that’s what she calls me in her 
heart. But I do not like to go med- 
dling in other people’s affairs. That’s 
what I call the process Patricia calls 
investigating social phenomena. 

“T am moderately sorry that a large 
number of persons living in regions 
which I seldom penetrate do not have 
an ample income; I am willing to do 
my humble best to change that condi- 
tion by sending checks where I am as- 
sured by careful investigators they will 
do the most good. 

“But since I hate crowds and noise 
and disagreeable odors, and since I 
could do nothing whatever to decrease 
all these evils by going myself among 
them and can pA a little something to 
decrease them by sending the aforemen- 
tioned checks to the proper societies, I 


really cannot see why Patricia is so 
severe with me. 

“She says that ‘personal service’ is 
the only thing we have to give which 
is really worth giving. I have always 
found that even the loftiest of the phi- 
lanthropists find a monetary contribu- 
tion ‘perfectly worth accepting. 

“I’m not going slumming and politi- 
co-economizing and factory inspecting 
with Patricia—that’s flat.’ And I wish 
that she would occasionally come coach- 
ing with me or would take a little in- 
terest in fitting up the new house at 
Lenox or would even consent to look 
less bored when I suggest a winter en- 
tertainment in town. I say that people 
in our position owe a certain duty to 
society—and I mean the society which 
looks to its members for amusement. 
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“Patricia agrees with me heartily, but 
her idea of society is all the people with- 
out bath-tubs. 

“T don’t expect to get any happiness 
even out of her love-affairs and her 
marriage—if she ever marries or in- 
dulges in anything .so frivolous as a 
love-affair. In the first place, she’s al- 
most bound to marry one of those re- 
forming young men who find it so much 
easier to be philanthropists after they 
have espoused a girl with a fortune, and 
that is going to make a horrid family 
row. And then they’ll do it on such a 
humanitarian basis that there’ll be no 
pleasure in it at all for an old-fashioned 
sentimentalist like myself.” 

Now I, having that boundless wisdom 
which the observer of other people’s 
troubles and the philosopher upon them 
always has, know how Miss Crecesus 
could win her mother’s interest in the 
things which she has most at heart ; and 
I even know how Mrs. Croesus could 
extract a measure of sympathy from her 
daughter in her own aims. 

If the younger lady were to forego 
the pleasure of indulging in the gener- 
alities of the sociological jargon, and 
were to appeal to her mother upon the 
personal side, she could accomplish 
wonders. 

That is to say, if instead of coming 
home from a meeting of the Consum- 
ers’ League with an appalling array of 
figures, she could bring herself to dwell 
upon the case of the little cash-girl, 
Jennie So-and-So, concerning whom 
she had heard this and that, her moth- 
er’s heart would be _ immediately 
touched. With Jennie as an entering 
wedge, there is practically no limit to 
the inroads which the Consumers’ 
League might make upon the thought 
and heart and purse of Mrs. Croesus. 

But Miss Croesus will have to be a 
decade older before she understands the 
value of the personal appeal, and per- 
haps even more than that before she 
considers it worth while to use it with a 
member of her own family. 

And if Mrs. Croesus had the ser- 
pent’s guile to make her daughter see in 
all entertainments an opportunity for 
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proselytizing, she might deserve the 
execration of society in general, but she 
would establish a common ground of in- 
tercourse with her daughter. And after 
all, that is a thing greatly to be desired. 

We all like to do those things in the 
doing of which we shine the most, 
mothers as well as the rest of us. If 
their early training has made them won- 


‘derful cooks, admirable housekeepers, 


exemplary seamstresses, no influx of 
forttine in their later days can eradicate 
in them the desire to be up and doing 
those homely things which they know 
they do so well. If youth and early 
maturity perfected in them the small 
social graces—made them admirable 
dancers, charming hostesses, good ama- 
teur actresses—then it is useless for 
their high-minded daughters, who scorn 
all these small accomplishments and 
are hotly bent upon saving the world, 
to expect them to forego the life in 
which they shine. 

In due turn, probably, the daughters 
of their daughters will lament their 
mothers’ narrownesses. And again it 
will be forgotten that exactly the same 
situation has been existing since Eve’s 
daughters first tried to persuade her to 
live in the world about her—their world 
—instead of harking everlastingly back 
to Eden. 

That is the one hopeful feature of the 
affair. The irreconcilables do eventual- 
ly manage to- get themselves reconciled. 
The daughters grow older and lose the 
arrogance of their youth. They grow 
older and see the collapse of much that 
they have believed in, the futility of 
much that they have worked for.. Then, 
if through. misunderstanding and mu- 
tual impatience, the lamp of maternal 
love has always been kept lighted, they 
will come back to that intercourse hum- 
bler and more receptive of other ideas 
than their own than they have ever been 
yet. 

At any rate, if the experience of their 
early maturity does not do this for 
them, and for their mothers, there is 
one thing that will. In the good provi- 
dence of time they will have daughters 
of their own! 
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HE woman stood across from the 
Scotaze town office for a full 
half-hour, in an attitude of grim 

expectancy. ater angular figure in 
shabby black did not agree with the 
sunshine and the softness of the bud- 
ding June. 

When Can’n Aaron Sproul banged 
up the window of the first selectman’s 
room to let in the fresh air of the morn- 
ing he got a glimpse of the woman, and 
the sudden, queer thought came to him 
that he would like to flap his arms at 
her and shoo her away as he would 
scare a crow. She didn’t fit the rest of 
the landscape. But if he could not drive 
her away he could ignore her, and so 
he lighted his pipe and sat down to 
read ship news, for in spite of being 
landlocked in Scotaze, he had a gossip’s 
«een interest in the movements on the 
sea. 

To him entered the old showman, 
Hiram Look, on his way from the post- 
office, his pockets bulging with copies of 
sporting newspapers, and he likewise 
composed himself to read his own liter- 
ature of ring and arena. 

Then came the woman. 
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“T’ve been waitin’ till I could get you 
both together,” she announced in no 
very cordial tones. “Now I’ve got 
you!” , 

There was something like a threat in 
that declaration of possession. 

The cap’n, pausing with his forefin- 
ger on an item relating to the refitting 
of the Jeduthan Sprockett, stared at his 
visitor over the top of his sheet. She 
divided a lingering and lowering glance 
between him and Hiram, who was also 
gazing at her past the alluring picture 
of a lady bareback rider. 

“Tf it hadn’t been for you two I 
should never have got into it,” went on 
the woman in black. “What I want to 
know now is, how are you goin’ to work 
to get me out?” 

They stared at her with no recogni- 
tion on their faces; then they looked at 
each other inquiringly. Then both of 
them shook their heads. 

“You was both ready enough when 
it came to gettin’ me in; what’s the 
matter with you now that I need to be 
helped out ?” 

The cap’n got his voice first; his 
spirit as town officer prompted. He did 
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not like the woman’s air of contemptu- 
ous indignation. 

“Tell us what you’re in and we'll 
know what to come after you with; as 
it is now we don’t know whether you 
need to be pulled out, pushed out or 
pried out. And what’s your name?” 

She took two steps toward them and 
stuck out a gaunt finger, black-gloved. 
“Do you mean to tell me that you don’t 
remember comin’ out to my place—me 
that was Widder Arizima Orff—and 
gettin’ me stirred up and whopsed 
around into marryin’ that bedeviled 
Charles Gammon? I knowed in my 
own heart all the time that I hadn’t 
ought to marry him. I had him shooed 
off once. But you went and took ad- 
vantage of a woman’s tender feelin’s 
and plastered him off onto me. I’d like 
to inquire where you two get your li- 
cense to run a mattermonial bureau in 
this town? This isn’t the only case 
where you've stuck your noses in. Now 
speak up.” 

“Witches haven't got him again, have 
they?” inquired Hiram, recognizing 
her, and his eager interest in the case 
reviving promptly. “I reckoned we had 
him all cured of that notion.” 

“Witches never had him,” she 
snorted. “And if there’s any such thing 
as a witch—which I don’t believe—and 
she had him, she’d drop him almighty 
sudden.” : 

“This is one of the matches that we’ve 
gummed together in this place that don’t 
seem to be stickin’ quite as well as the 
others,” observed the cap’n sotto voce 
to his friend and struggling with his 
recollections. “Let’s see! As I remem- 
ber it, that Gammon was the human 
knittin’-needle that walked in here one 
day last summer with a tame hen, and 
said he was goin’ to shoot himself.” 

“No, had a tame garnder followin’ 
and lugged a noose round his neck and 
was goin’ to hang himself,” corrected 
his adjutant. ‘The chap that lived out 
in the ‘Purgatory’ neighborhood. The 
feller that had the witches chasin’ him 
—thought she was one!” He jabbed 
a gesture at the woman in black. “Come 
out of his foolishness and licked Bat 
Reeves, you know!” 
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“Sartin! Sure!” exploded the first 
selectman. “I ain’t losin’ either mind 
or memory, but I’ve been into so many 
things in this town the last year that 
I’m like a man with a dollar watch and 
the seven-years’ itch—between windin’ 
and scratchin’ I’m too busy to think.” 
He turned to the woman. “Well, marm, 
fix your tackle and heave above hatches! 
Out and to the point! What’s the 
trouble ?” 

“Out and to the point you shall have 
it, then! He’s left me and gone back 
to his own farm at Purgatory, and 
started what he calls a Bower of Ely- 
sium. There! Is that enough to the 
point for you?” 

“Excuse language,” blurted Hiram, 
“but it seems to me that Purgatory is 
a hell of a place to start up an Elysium 
in.” 

“What is it—a partent medicine ?” in- 
quired the cap’n, wholly at sea. 

“Go and see for yourself what it is,” 
snapped the woman. “I ain’t got the 
power of language nor the patience to 
tell you. If I should stand here and talk 
all day I couldn’t begin to tell you.” 
Her voice rose shrilly. “I ain’t a-goin’ 
to try to tell you.” The cap’n looked re- 
lieved. “I'll only say that he went and 
soft-soaped the power of attorney out 
of me and got hold of my own property. 
And he’s driv’ off every head, hoof, 
feather and scrimptom of my live stock 
over to his place. I ain’t got any means 
of support left. I’m goin’ to post him 
as havin’ left my bed and board, aad 
I’m goin’ to call on this town for sup- 
port. You're the first selectman. You 
got me into this. Now pay for it.” 

“Your two idees of postin’ and callin’ 
on the town don’t seem to go very well 
together,” remonstrated the cap’n. “I 
never heard of ’em bein’ done in com- 
p’ny before.” 

“You'll hear of a good many things 
before you die,” snapped the woman. 
“You hear this one now! You take no- 
tice that I have called on. I don’t pro- 
pose to starve. I ain’t got a hen left to 
lay an egg—and my hen-money used 
to run to three dollars a week. I ain’t 
got a cow nor a calf—and the calves 
was just ready to veal, and the dicker 




















was all made with the butcher to come 
get ’em. And now they’re all in his 
Bower of Elysium.” 

“What in the devil are you talkin’ 
about? What is that Bower of some- 
ed ?” demanded the cap’n impatient- 
y. 

“Tf you think you can sit here and 
suck an old pipe and get me to help you 
run your town business, you’re much 
mistaken. You had gumption enough 
to help him chase witches and get me 
into the mess. Now go chase him. 
I’ll give you till to-morrow morning at 
latest to find out that I’m entitled to 
town aid, and I want a full line of pro- 
visions brought to my house or I'll 
show you and your connivancin’ up in 
a way that will make this town sit up 
and take notice.” 


- She thrust that black and monitory 


digit once more toward the cap’n’s nose 
and went out. 

“Tf an Elysium is what I think it is,” 
observed Hiram, “I think I can see 
where that female wouldn’t fit into it.” 

“T usually get some sort of a gen- 
eral idee what a person is talkin’ about,” 
complained the cap’n. “You think, do 
you, that you know what that thing is 
she’s got into her head?” 

“Thinkin’ ain’t knowin’,” cried Hiram 
briskly. “The way to know is to go. 
My hoss is hitched over there behind 
the store. Come on!” 

But Cap’n Sproul displayed balkiness. 

“Tt’s all right to talk about town busi- 
ness bein’ thus and so,” he remon- 
strated. “I’ve been dragged into about 
a hundred messes—all the way from 
your old tub squirt to witch huntin’, and 
you and others interested put ’em up to 
me as town business, and then have 
turned round and accused me of stick- 
in’ my nose in. I don’t know what ails 
this place. Other towns ain’t like it. 
Other towns ain’t lo’din’ a first select- 
man up with any such assortment of 
general cargo. I’ve got to draw the line 
somewhere. I’m goin’ to draw it right 
here. I ain’t goin’ out there flumadid- 
dlin’ round.” 

Hiram was just as emphatic. “As 
overseer of the poor you’ve got to go. 
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If you don’t come along I’ll get one of 
the other selectmen. You can’t afford 
to have it crowed round that you've 
been neglectin’ duty.” 

In the end the cap’n had to admit his 
responsibility. With a sigh he took 
down a copy of the statutes that con- 
tained the pauper laws, meaning to 
study them on the road, and went with 
Hiram. But the comments he  mut- 
tered on the class of constituents that 
Scotaze furnished him had both venom 
and volubility. 

When they came in sight of the Gam- 
mon premises at Purgatory, Hiram felt 
compelled to acknowledge. that a man 
who kept his first wife’s tombstotte 
erected in the front yard was not an 
especially attractive citizen. They 
gazed sourly on the dingy marble as 
they rode in through the gate. 

The Gammon desmesnes were in that 
condition of clutter that had long made 
them an especial eyesore in the town. 
Old vehicles and farming implenients 
in various stages of decay and wréck 
were everywhere. After Mr. Gammon 
had wedded the Widow Orff he had 
lived with her at her snug home over 
the hill and, in his absence, youthful 
vandals had proceeded to make the de- 
moralization about his own premises 
more complete. Nearly all the windows 
in the house were broken, and he who 
looked in through them could see that 
persons had taken it upon themselves 
to further accentuate the mix-up of Mr. 
Gammon’s old-time bachelor-housekeep- 
ing régime. 

Mr. Gammon himself came around 
the corner of the house from the direc- 
tion of the barn as they were climbing 
out of the wagon. 

He was fully as bizarre as his sur- 
roundings. He wore a burlap gown or 
robe that came below his knees; it was 
wrapped closely about his skeleton 
frame and was belted at the waist by 
a strap from a harness. Those portions 
of his slim shanks showing below the 
robe were bare, and sandals were his 
only foot-gear—sandals that evidently 
were patched up from other parts of a 
harness. 

The first time Cap’n Sproul had seen 
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Gammon that individual had been as 
dolorous an object as he had ever 
viewed. Now Mr. Gammon came to- 
ward them with a most beatific smile. 
The sobriquet “Cheerful Charles” that 
the satirists of Scotaze had bestowed 
upon him in his days of gloom now 
seemed to be a happy appellation. 

“Welcome, good friends, to the Bow- 
er of Elysium,” he said. 

He had a currycomb in his hand and 
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have declared it to be so and shall put 
in operation those rules of livin’ and 
lovin’ that will make it so. Look! See 
you those calves standin’ under the tie- 
up window? Eyes closed like they were 
dreamin’ the rosy dreams of the spring 
and suckin’ each other’s ears, and the 
sun shinin’ on their backs? Dreamin’ of 
the future! See the cows there, dreamin’ 
of the past? Those hosses takin’ their 
comfort in the sunshine and no hand to 
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contentedly scratched it through his 
straggly beard while he beamed on 
them. 

“Bein’ that I ain’t quite so keen of 
sight as I used to be, have you any ob- 
jection to pointin’ out in just what part 
of the premises this Bower of yours 
happens to be located ?” inquired Hiram. 

Mr. Gammon gave his whiskers a 
final slick and waved the currycomb 
with a gesture that embraced all his 
domain. 

“Friends,” he stated, “you are stand- 
in’ in it. This is it. It is it because I 


“Welcome, good friends, to the Bower of Elysium.” 


the gallin’ harness or 
stripe ‘em with the cruel whip? I have 
cut their harness into sandals and 
turned their shoes into old iron, and 
that beats turnin’ swords into prunin’ 
hooks. I have emancipated hosses, 
cows, calves, hens and all my dumb 
critters that have been slaves so long. 
This is the Bower of Elysium, as visions 
have revealed it to me—the first be- 
ginnin’ of the great movement that will 
make the world a decent place to live 
in.” 

The two investigators stared at the 
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calves, at the prophet of the new faith, 
at the surrounding sculch, and then 
again at the prophet. 

“Emancipation is the watchword, 
gents! You have serfs,” he cried, fix- 
ing Hiram with sparkling eye. “Who 
gave you the right to put straps on that 
noble animal there, tie him between 
ash-poles and lash him along the high- 
ways when he would prefer to be stand- 
in’ and meditatin’ like those two hosses 
yonder by the barn? You have other 
serfs at home in your barn. Emanci- 
pate, emancipate, I say!” 

“Yes, I have a few serfs around my 
premises,” admitted Hiram © dryly. 
“Among other serfs is an elephant 
weighin’ between three and four tons. 
Do you think a proposition to emanci- 
pate her out into the fields and high- 
ways where she could study nature 
would be a popular move with folks 
that own skittish serfs that they hadn’t 
got ready to emancipate?” 

“T’d like to say one word in here 
myself,” Cap’n Sproul remarked. “Your 
wife has called on for town aid because 
you've emancipated her out of her egg 
and milk money. I ain’t got any 
grudges against dumb critters, and I 
like to see ’em enjoyin’ the comforts of 
life, even if they can’t have them of 
religion. But when it comes to a ques- 
tion between dumb critters enjoyin’ 
themselves and a man’s wife starvin’, 
there’s only one way for me to look at 
_. 

“She was proposin’ to traffic in their 
blood,” declaimed Mr. Gammon, stamp- 
ing his sandaled foot. “She had told 
an assassin that he could take them 
away—them innocent calves! Who 
gave man the right to slay and slaugh- 
ter? To win fre confidence of trust- 
in’ critters, to teach ’em to eat from 
the hand, to become friends—then be- 
tray and slaughter and slay and devour? 
It’s all wrong!” 

“That kind of a doctrine ain’t apt to 
boom the veal-calf market to any great 
extent,” observed Hiram, “nor bring up 
the valuation of live stock in this town.” 

“T have rescued the innocent from 
her,” Mr. Gammon went on, with spirit. 
“I found that she was a female Nero, 
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and I left. She wouldn’t listen to 
mercy or reason. Will either of you 
stand there and tell me that those ani- 
mals ain’t enjoyin’ the sun and nature? 
Who has the right to take those bless- 
in’s away? We all have been triflin’ 
with the mystery of life too much, 
gents! We have gone on and on, 
slaughterin’ and devourin’, because 
others have done it before us! Better 
is the man who goes forth and slays 
the wild animal than the coward that 
brings up the domestic beast to trust in 
him and then betrays! I see by the ex- 
pression of your faces that the problem 
ain’t ever entered your minds before. 
You need to be instructed. . You listen 
to my arguments! You Ps 

“We ain’t out here to start a lyceum,” 
interposed the cap’n. “There ain’t go- 
in’ to be any joint debate. If you want 
to eat hay instead of steak and po- 
taters, and if you want to stand in a 
barn-yard and commune with nature, so 
do! You can tie on a set of horns and 
make believe you’re a steer and run 
for president of the Cattle Free-thinkin’ 
Association if you want to; but right 
on the lines where your business crosses 
my business is where you get held up. 
I think you belong in an insane horse- 
pittle.” 

“T’d like to see you or any one else 
put me there,” declared Mr. Gammon. 
“Fools try to fight advanced ideas that 
way right along but you’ve got the la- 
borin’ oar when you try to make me out 
crazy. I’m as straight in my head as 
you are.” 

“Prove it then by talkin’ business. 
When you went over to live with that 
new wife what did you take for stock?” 

“Hoss, two cows, three pigs, seventy 
hens and a rooster,” stated Mr. Gam- 
mon defiantly. 

It was plain to an observer that all 
of Mr. Gammon’s emancipated colony 
was now enjoying the freedom of out- 
doors according to his expressed con- 
victions. Even the pigs were content- 
edly rooting at the foot of the orchard 
trees. 

Cap’n Sproul trudged about, followed 
by Hiram and the lords of the new Ely- 
sium, and made careful computation. 
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Then he faced Mr. Gammon with de- 
termination. 

“I’m goin’ to figger all of overplus 
that you can’t prove to be yours as the 
property of your wife.” He cast glance 
of deep disfavor on the thin shanks. 
“You'd better go put on your pants.” 

“T’ve emancipated myself, too,” de- 
clared Mr. Gammon. “I’m livin’ the 
free life. I ain’t bound by shackles. 
I’ll wear what I want to and wear it 
any time I want to.” 

“You go get on your pants,” repeated 
the cap’n grimly, “and you drive that 
stock back to where you took it from. 
That’s the first on the program, and 
there’s more to come later. You needn’t 
start in to tell me about your power of 
attorney—I know about that already. 
But it don’t fit in with this case any 
more than that meal-bag suit does. If 
you want some advice that won’t cost 
you anything, you’d better drive your 
own stock along, too, and plan to haye 
a sensible woman do your thinkin’ for 
you after this. But there’s one thing 
you're goin’ to do—you’re goin’ to put 
back what you took from her that was 
the Widder Orff. We don’t stand for 
bunco-games in this town. Not whilst 
I’m first selectman !” 

But Mr. Gammon’s convictions were 
not to be overcome so easily. He an- 
nounced that he would do no such 
thing, and defied society in general, and 
declared that no one had any right to 
interfere with the Bower of Elysium. 

The cap’n still held his volume of 
statutes under his arm. Now he opened 
it and spatted his broad palm upon the 
pages to draw attention to his dictum. 

“When I came off the sea and settled 
ot\Jand I had the notion there was too 
much law, and the most of it made to 
tangle up people and get them into the 
clutches of the land-shark lawyers. But 
the more I study up the more I’m de- 
cided in my own mind that the fellers 
that got up the laws knowed better than 
I did. Considerin’ the way human na- 
ture is always bustin’ out, there ain’t 
any too many law brands.” He cleared 
his throat. ‘“ ‘Section Nine,’” he read. 
“Tt is further enacted that in case a 
member of a family shall demand town 
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aid and become a pauper, all other mem- 
bers of same family may be considered 
paupers, if the judgment of the over- 
seers of the poor so directs, and said 
members of family may be removed to 
the poor-farm or provided for else- 
where.’” He clapped the volume shut. 
“Now, Mister Elysium: Bowerer Gam- 
mon, you can either go home and sup- 
port your wife the way you ought to, 
takin’ emancipated critters along, or I'll 
have you coverin’ potaters on our poor- 
farm at seven o'clock to-morrow morn- 
in’. Pers’nally, I’d like to have you on 
the farm. We’re a mite short of help 
for plantin’.” 

“You'll make a pauper of 
shrilled Mr. Gammon, slapping 
hand on his bony breast. 

“Quicker’n a Portygee sailor can 
grab a second order of plum duff,” af- 
firmed the cap’n. 

“Well, I’d like to see you do it!” 
yelped the emancipator. 

“That’s the third time you’ve ex- 
pressed some curiosity to-day about 
what I could do,” returned Cap’n 
Sproul, laying his book aside on a dis- 
mantled pung. He was not patient with 
cranks. “I believe in bein’ obligin’ 
when it comes right in the line of town 
business. I'll show you!” Without 
further preface he made at Mr. Gam- 
mon who whipped a vicious slash at him 
with the currycomb and retreated nim- 
bly. The next instant he was away, 
leaping over the litter in the yard with- 
out grace but with wonderful agility. 

At the end of ten minutes the cap’n 
was obliged to confess that the attire 
of the free life had certain advantages. 
He himself was a sturdy runner, deep- 
lunged and persistent. But Mr. Gam- 
mon skimmed the plajn like Camilla, 
and disappeared. far ahead into a belt 
of woodland. At the last flicker of his 
thin legs the selectman halted, gazed 
resentfully, and then trudged back. 

Hiram had lighted a fresh cigar and 
was perched on the old pung-body. 

“You're quite a helper,” growled 
Cap’n Sproul, twitching his book of 
statutes away from the neighborhood 
of this deserter. 

“Knowin’ considerable about sports 


me?” 
his 


























The next instant he was away. | 


and sprintin’, I ain’t enterin’ any handi- 
cap with a gent that ain’t bothered with 
pants,’ Hiram replied amiably. 

The cap’n went away by himself and 
sat down and panted and mopped his 
face. The emancipated calves came 
wandering about him inquisitively, and 
the pigs followed the procession and 
ventured up from the orchard. They 
did not receive the amiable glances that 
they ha® grown to appreciate in the 
Bower of Elysium. 

“Seein’ that these here ain’t wearin’ 
pants, either,” cried the cap’n, whirling 
on his friend at last, “you may have 
some objection to helpin’ me chase ’em 
into the barn-yard.” 

But the sarcasm did not disturb 
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Hiram’s equanimity. He as- 
sisted in the herding, and did 
not lose his temper even when 
a refractory hog tripped him 
up. He made the accident a 


hog in through the gate of the 
barn-yard, asking the surly 
cap’n to take note of his pow- 
er over dumb beasts. “It re- 
minds me of the old menagerie 
days,” he sighed. 

The hog was the last strag- 
gler. Hiram put up the bars 
and gazed over at the cap- 
tives who gazed back at him 
with as much reproach as the 
countenance of the brute may 
display. There was no herb- 
age in the yard. A cow tried 
to reach a tuft of June grass 
by poking her nose through 
the fence-bars, failed and 
“looed” complainingly. The 
ground was so dry that the 
pigs could not root. The soft 
mold of the orchard was still 
on their noses. 

“The spring feelin’ is a 
queer feelin’,”’ observed the 
showman at last. “It’s a soft- 
enin’ feelin’. It certainly 
makes us feel different toward 
feller man and dumb critters. 
I wouldn’t be a mite surprised 
if your friend Gammon was 
only havin’ an unusual run 
of spring feelin’, Some men have a 
run of feelin’ spring and fall—regular 
as sap and cider runs, and of sort o’ 
the same nature. Animals always have 
it. There’s the hankerin’ to get out 
close to the bosom of nature. I’m feel- 
in’ it myself, come to think of it, all 
over. I’m kind of sorry to see ‘em 
penned up, I swan if I ain’t.” 

“There seems to be a vacancy here 
jest at the present time as Head/Com- 
bobulus of the Bower of Elysium,” said 
the selectman, nursing his irony; “you 
might take off your shoes and pants and 
continue the administration.” 

Hiram continued patient. He even 
smiled tolerantly on the cap’n. 

“A man who has sloshed up seas and 
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down seas, around the world and back 
again, probably has had most of the 
tenderer feelin’s and longin’s to get 
close to nature pickled in his soul. Why, 
even that hankerin’ to go barefoot that 
some men have in the spring is only ‘old 
nature whisperin’ to ’em to get close— 
to get the insulators off and soak some 
new electricity up into ’em right out of 
the old-fashioned supply-tank. And if 
folks wa’n’t so blamed afraid of gettin’ 
laughed at or bein’ called crazy they’d 
obey the instinct of the dumb beast 
and get close to nature.” 

The cap’n looked him up and down. 

“Hiram,” he said, “once in a while, 
in spite of all I can do, my wife gets 
to readin’ poetry to me, I havin’ been 
foolish enough once to tell her I liked 
it. The other night it was something 
about how happy folks was in the old 
days when they ’tended critters out in 
the medders green, and didn’t have any- 
thing to do all day but sit on a tussock 
and play a tune that sounded like a 
cross between a bo’s’n’s whistle and the 
wind blowin’ acrost an empty bottle. 
If it’s a disease, you seem to have 
caught it. You might have got it off’n 
Gammon, like the measles, or off’n these 
critters here like the epizootic or the 
horn-ail.”’ 

Still did the cap’n fail to provoke 
Hiram; and he bridled under the bland 
smile that the latter bent on him. It 
was one of those irritating, forgiving 
sort of smiles. 

“You seem to be takin’ a good deal 
of comfort in havin’ a run of it,” Cap’n 
Sproul went on; “all is, if I was in your 
place I wouldn’t take any chances of 
losin’ it by leavin’ these premises. [I'll 
run over to Boadway’s store and buy 
you a tin whistle, and you set here in 
the sun and have it out with yourself.” 

Even the distinctly equable temper of 
Hiram Look, as displayed so surprising- 
ly on that day, would probably not have 
withstood that sour badinage long. It 
was undoubtedly fortunate that they 
were interrupted. Mrs. Gammon came 
into the yard, having allowed what she 
considered proper time for the adjust- 
ment of the problem. She did not ap- 
pear to take as much interest in the 
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presence of her attorneys or in the 
herded animals as she did in the fact 
that Mr. Gammon was not present. 

“Where is my husband?” she de- 
manded of the cap’n. 

He turned his back on _ her. 
anxiety in her tones angered him. 

“What have you done with my hus- 
band?” She was again around in front 
of the selectman. 

“T don’t know,” he growled. 

“Don’t know ?” 

“No, marm, I don’t. He said to me 
after I got here that, bein’ so thin and 
light as he is, it has been a blasted hard 
struggle for him durin’ several years 
past to hold himself down on earth. 
Said there didn’t seem to be any use in 
keepin’ up the effort any longer, and 
so he sighed and let go his toe-holt and 
flo'ted up.” The cap’n squinted against 
the sun. “You might get a piece of 
smoked glass and hunt for him,” he ad- 
vised soberly. 

“T want my husband!” Both anger 
and apprehensiveness were in her tones. 
The cap’n was fully as spirited, on his 
own part. 

“Accordin’ to the idee you’ve been 
givin’ me of him he wa’n’t of any use 
except to run down a clogged sink- 
spout instead of a wire. Now what are 
you makin’ all this touse about?” 

“IT know about your braggin’ how 
many men you've killed,” she cried. 
“But if you’ve made ’way with my hus- 
band you’ve done your last murder.” 

For a moment the cap’n appeared 
about to lose control of himself. Then 
he whirled on Hiram. 

“You seem to be in a sweet and so- 
ciable frame of mind to-day. You talk 
to that female before she gets her ears 
cuffed up to a pick.” 

He stamped away and climbed up in 
their wagon. 

The information that Hgam im- 
parted did not console Mrs. Gammon. 

“Put my husband on a poor-farm! 
Break up our family! Disgrace the two 
of us! I never heard of any such per- 
formance in all my born days! I'll 
have the law on you!” 

“But you called on for town aid,” 


The 























bawled the cap’n. “I’ve got the statute 
right here in this book.” 

“That didn’t have anything to do with 
the case,” retorted Mrs. Gammon, with 
that inconsistency that is ascribed to 
women by the unkind. “I only wanted 
the thing brought to a head by you two 
that got me into it. You handled him 
before, didn’t you, without disgracin’ 
him and shamin’ me? I wanted him 
back home mindin’ his business—him 
and the stock. I only wanted it put up 
to him that he’d got to stop runnin’ a 
Bower of Elysium. And you’ve’ gone 
to work and drove him out of his head 
with abuse, and probably made a sec- 
ond-time widder of me, and I’m left 
with a farm and stock on my hands and 
no livable soul to help me out. This 
is a case for law, and, by Godfrey Peter, 
you'll get a good, sweet dose of it!” 

Cap’n Sproul muttered something to 
the effect that “that was a good deal 
like a woman,” and impatiently called 
to Hiram to come along. 

“What do you think I’m goin’ to do 
with these animals, me a lone and help- 
less woman?” screamed Mrs. Gammon. 
“You’ve gone to work and jumped Mr. 
Gammon out of this town, when all he 
needed was a little good advice and gen- 
tle coaxing. Now you're desertin’! 
What can I do with these critters ?” 

“You’ve got ’em back, ain’t you?” 
demanded the selectman. “That’s what 
you wanted, ain’t it? Now do with ’em 
as they do in Pee-ru!” 

“What’s that?” inquired Mrs. Gam- 
mon, with a glimmer of hope. 

“Well, the last time I was there they 
was teachin’ ’em to earn a livin’ by 
clog-dancin’ and fancy tattin’.” 

Hiram had the reins by that time and 
was driving away. The debate had be- 
come too acrimonious for his spring- 
softened nerves. 

“But after all, I believe in grapplin’ 
with the thing at the time and not post- 
ponin’ the evil day,” remonstrated the 
showman when they were well on their 
trip back to the village. 

“You get me home and then you go 
back and grapple,” returned the select- 
man ungraciously. “You was in the 
circus business long enough so _ that 
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every time a freak thing comes up in 
this town you run _hell-ti-whoop and 
jump in all over. I reckon that after 
this you and me better keep freak-chas- 
in’ and town business separate; you 
look after one and I'll ’tend to the 
other.” 

But on the second day after that 
Cap’n Aaron Sproul felt obliged to alter 
his resolution. He needed Hiram 
Look’s counsel and aid acutely, and 
when he saw his friend driving past the 
town office he sunk his pride and high 
resolves and called him in. 

The selectman was not in a mood to 
acknowledge error or to request advice 
and assistance openly. He merely laid 
a letter in the hands of Hiram, and sat 
back with hands clasped over his portly 
front, confident of the result. 

With the directness of his nature, 
Hiram looked first to see what name 
was signed. 


“Ho! Your friend Gammon!” he re- 
marked. “Writes from over in Vi- 
enny!” Hiram had turned promptly to 


the date-line. 

It was a distinctly appealing letter. 
Mr. Gammon seemed to have dropped 
his recent recalcitrancy. With a 
breathlessness that was apparent even 
in his epistolary effort, he rapidly 
sketched his movements during twenty- 
four hours. He had deferred to the 
convenances by borrowing a pair of 
trousers from a scarecrow; the season 
was young and the attire of scarecrows 
was comparatively fresh. He had de- 
cided to leave Scotaze forever, being 
misunderstood there, and he had suc- 
ceeded in getting as far as the next 
town of Vienna, where something ter- 
rible had happened to him, so the letter 
stated, and he appealed to Cap’n Sproul 
to come in his might and authority as 
first selectman and rescue him. 

When Hiram had mastered the con- 
tents of that letter, the cap’n passed an- 
other tohim. It was from the town au- 
thorities of Vienna, and stated that Mr. 
Gammon represented himself as a fugi- 
tive pauper from Scotaze, and that they 
would postpone “the trial” on the other 
matter until the cap’n could get there. 
But the letter hinted that Vienna ex- 
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Borrowing a pair of trousers from a scarecrow. 


pected that its neighbor town would 
surrender all claim to the fugitive in 
order that justice might take its course. 

“What do you reckon old Elysium 
Bowerer has done now?” asked Hiram 
apprehensively. 

“All I can reasonably hope for is that 
it’s a hangin’ offense,” declared Cap’n 
Sproul, with venom. — 

“There’s only one thing for us to do 
—and that’s ride over,” announced his 
loyal friend. The cap’n sullenly as- 
sented and they set out. 

They found Mr. Gammon in the Vi- 
enna lockup. 

From the constable who conducted 
them thither they heard a sort of bulle- 
tin of the situation. 
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“Well, he’s deereckly ac- 
cused of robbin’ a man at the 
hoss-trot yesterday, but the po- 
lice here—that’s me—hev an 
idee that he’s been up to a lot 
of gen’ral devilment. The 
kind of story he tells is al- 
mighty suspicious. I sha’n’t 
be able to let you talk to him. 
I’ve heard of games bein’ 
fixed up that way. But I 
ain’t the kind that can be 
fooled. All talk will have to 
be reserved for the trial.” 

The agonized Mr. Gammon 
tried to pass a paper to the 
cap’n when he was led from 
his cell. The constable prompt- 
ly grabbed it. 

“It’s my creed, Cap’n 
Sproul,” bleated the prisoner. 
“It explains everything. It 
tells what I started out to do. 
I ain’t like common men. You 
know I ain’t. It’s my mission 
to make the world brighter 
and happier. I was goin’ to 
do it to dumb critters. You 
bothered me and I was startin’ 
out to do it to humans. It’s 
explained on that paper.” 

“Won’t you read it out 
loud?” asked Hiram of the 
devoted constable. 

“Not a yip,” retorted the of- 
ficer. 

“Most like he can’t read 
writin’,” remarked the cap’n. “I’ve 
seen critters like that before. It’s a 
good bluff, but it don’t fool me.” 

The constable directed baleful gaze 
on the cap’n and then scrutinized the 
folded paper with curiosity. Two im- 
pulses moved him; he wanted to know 
the contents at once; he felt the sting 
of the sneering imputation. Therefore, 
he read aloud: 

“Do unto others as you’d- wish they’d do to 


you. 
Do good to every one, no matter who is 
who. 
Doing good’s the easiest way to reach the 
Heavenly Goal. 


Do as you'd be done by—oh, that’s the 


Golden Rule.” 
“And I was startin’ out to do it; I 

















was ” Mr. Gammon began to plead, 
but the constable grabbed his arm and 
hustled him out and down the street. 

“Tell it all to Squire Wyman,” he 
commanded. “Anything you say now 
may be used against you, and you want 
to look out.” 

There was nothing for the cap’n and 
Hiram to do but follow, and they did. 

Squire Wyman’s aspect wasn’t reas- 
suring. The question of a certain high- 
way was still a rankling subject be- 
tween the two towns, and Cap’n Sproul 
on several occasions had expressed his 
opinion of the grade of intelligence that 
prevailed in Vienna. The squire’s lit- 
tle eyes blazed malevolently as the pro- 
tectors of Mr. Gammon took their seats 
in his office. 

The constable was the first witness. 
He deposed that he was called to the 
tavern to arrest Mr. Gammon. Mr. 
Gammon had applied for lodgings the 
night before, and had with him an in- 
ebriated citizen whom he claimed to 
have picked up outside the grounds 
where the trot was going on. Inebri- 
ated citizen on waking had found Mr. 
Gammon sitting in the room, and had 
promptly risen and hunted through his 
clothes, and discovered that he had been 
robbed of all his money, amounting to 
eleven dollars and fifty cents. 

Said citizen was in court and sullen- 
ly corroborated preceding statements 
and added some of his own. 

“He set there grinnin’ at me like a 
Chessy cat when I woke up, and I never 
see him before. He lugged me into that 
tavern when I didn’t know it and didn’t 
want to come.” 

“There were bad men_ lingerin’ 
around you when I came along,” broke 
in Mr. Gammon earnestly, “and I r 

“Shut up!’ commanded the court. 

“And I says to him: ‘Where’d you 
get on, anyway?’ ” continued complain- 
ant. “And he grinned some more and 
said that he had started out to travel 
around the world and do good to peo- 
ple. I’ve heard of skins and flim-flams 
in my day, havin’ mixed consid’able 
with the sportin’ element, but a man 
that goes around advertisin’ to do you, 
and do you good, is away ahead of my 
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time. But he’s done it all right, and 
if you don’t give him ninety-one years’ 
solitary confinement then you’re no kind 
of a judge.” 

“T found him lyin’ by the wayside—a 
man that had fallen among thieves, and 
I was the good Samaritan to him,” cried 
Mr. Gammon. 

“There are no angels that ever came 
over from Scotaze into Vienna,” said 
the court severely. “What do you mean 
by trying to impose on me with a story 
of that sort?” 

“This man is tellin’ the truth,” blurted 
Cap’n Sproul, touched by that reference 
to his town. “He’s been havin’ a run 
of notions lately along that same line, 
and it ain’t no sign he ain’t sincere even 
if he don’t fit in with high-finance 
idees.” 

“Go along with your nonsense,” 
snapped Squire Wyman. “No one is 
going around in these days doing any- 
thing for anybody unless there’s a dol- 
lar in it for the doer. Stand up, Gam- 
mon !” 

“Accordin’ to your style of law, 
then,” cried the cap’n indignantly, “if 
the Lord himself came into Vienny, 
healin’ the sick and doin’ good, you'd 
have Him up here in court unless He 
took out a license and charged regular 
fees?” 

“T reckon I’d have to under the stat- 
utes,” stated Squire Wyman, surveying 
the cap’n as he would have looked at a 
child who had asked a silly question; 
“and the statutes are what run this 
court. Gammon, I find you guilty of 
highway robbery and hold you in bonds 
of one thousand dollars.” 

It required two hours of argument 
and entreaty before Hiram and the 
cap’n were able to compromise on the 
basis of a fine, but leaving even such a 
townsman as Mr. Gammon in the 
hands of justice in hated Vienna had 
become a matter that their personal 
pride could not endure. But to secure 
Mr. Gammon’s release they had to eat 
bitter bread in humbling themselves to 
Squire Wyman and the stubborn citi- 
zen, who had again become inebriated 
on the strength of his expectations ; and 
then they had to pull and pay. 
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They drove home with Mr. Gammon 
sitting in the tail of the wagon, thank- 
ful and repentant. 

“But we’ve both of us got to remem- 
ber,” mumbled Hiram at last, with a 
snap of his head back at the pathetic 
figure, ‘‘that once on a time that critter 
there done the two of us at least a thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of good by givin’ 
Bat Reeves the lickin’ that drove him 
out of town.” 

“T was thinkin’ of it all the time, see- 
in’ him over there alone among them 
Vienny sculpins,” agreed the cap’n. “I 
ain’t generally a patient man in dealin’ 
with cranks; but I’ve made some allow- 
ances in this case.” 

Mr. Gammon endeavored to enter 
into conversation with them several 
times, craning his neck over the back 
of the seat. He seemed to have a state- 
ment to make. But Cap’n Sproul shut 
him off with savage emphasis. How- 
ever, when they reached a certain four 
corners from which roads led in dif- 
ferent directions, the cap’n was ready to 
hear a word from the passenger. 

Hiram stopped the horse. 

“Tt’s exactly as handy for us to go 
from here by the way of the poor- 
farm, Gammon, as it is to swing around 
by your house,” the cap’n remarked in 
quite a matter-of-fact way. 

“T’m beholden to you, and I suppose 
I’ll have to go where you say,” replied 
Mr. Gammon humbly. 

“Hain’t you got any choice in the 
matter ?” 

“My choice would be for you to get 
out and kick me up the mile and a half 
of ro’d between here and my house.” 
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The cap’n turned his head and bent 
a look of sudden interest and regard on 
the man in the back of the wagon. 

“There’s a question I want to ask 
you, Gammon,” he said, with the air of 
a physician studying a patient. “Do 
you consume much poetry as a regular 
diet ?” 

“No, sir,” cried Mr. Gammon, with 
emphasis, “I don’t read poetry.” 

“Well, out of what partick’ler bung- 
hole are you suckin’ your damfoolish- 
ness, then?” persisted the selectman. 

“T reckon it must be a book ¥ bought 
by subscription,” acknowledged the phi- 
lanthropist humbly. “’Tis_ entitled, 
‘Honey Drops of Philosophy; or, Sip- 
pin’ from the Flowers Along Life’s 
Way.’ It made me sort of yearn, and 
I tried to get up onto a higher plane.” 

“T don’t want to act like I was pryin’ 
into your private business, Gammon,” 
the cap’n went on apologetically, but 
with a queer significance in his tones, 
“but if I should just take the liberty of 
askin’ you—just between us and Hiram, 
here—what you would propose to do in 
the next few hours if I said to you that 
you’d better trot home? What would 
you say, do you reckon?” 

“I'd get them critters back to where 
they belong, if they ain’t already there, 
veal them calves, tell my wife that, af- 
ter this, a day’s work for me would be 
from sunup to sundown and—say, I 
forgot—first I’d whelt the eternal day- 
lights out of that book entitled ———” 

“Don’t repeat that name again,” 
pleaded the cap’n. “It makes me sick. 
Here! Shake hands and be gettin’ 
along to your chores!” 
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To My Lady’s Muff 
You, Muff, were once a fox, 
Frisky thing! 
Now She hangs you in a box 


3y a string. 


But don’t think that you’re like me— 
“In a box”— 

For the maiden’s mine, you see; 
I’m the fox! 


WarwICK JAMES PRICE, 








HEN I was on me leave ashore 
I lived in pretty Feldom, 

And loved a gal named Daisy Moore, 

And left her very seldom. 
But when me optics lit upon 

That maid o’ my selection, 
There came a bloke named “English John” 

To rival me affection. 


He had a most peculiar way 
Of tellin’ of his passion, 

And used to give his love away 
In this here foolish fashion: 


“Ho D’isy Moore, ho D’isy Moore, 
There isn’t no mistakin’, 

The fairest of our bloomin’ race, 
Whene’er I see yer bloomin’ face 
Me bloomin’ ’eart is breakin’.”’ 

Whene’er I called upon that maid 
Friend John was always handy; 
Whene’er I bought her lemonade 
He bought her gum and candy. 
A-buyin’ flowers and things for her 
Most sent me to the workh’us. 
I took her to the the-ay-ter, 
John took her to the circus. 


And when I'd go to tell her 
Me swift-increasin’ passion, 

Then up would speak that Cockney burr 
In this here foolish fashion: 


“Ho D’isy Moore, ho D’isy Moore, 
Just see ’ow swell I’ve hacted! 

Ho fairest of the bloomin’ flowers 

That bloom within the bloomin’ bowers, 
I'm bloomin’ near distracted!” 
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Well, pretty soon me patience got 
A little bit exhausted, 
For Daisy smiled on John a lot 
And 1 was gettin’ frosted. 
She liked his British ways so much 
It really looked alarmin’; 
She loved his courtyus bows and such, 
And thought his manners charmin’. 


So one dark night at John I jumped, 
As mad as any tanner, 

And his poetic fancy bumped 
In this straightforward manner: 


“O-English John, O English John, 
Ye’d better git a mile off— 

If ye don’t stop that bloomin’ lot 

Of bloomin’ gush and bloomin’ rot 
I'll bust yer bloomin’ tile off!” 


So English John at once withdrew 
From his enamoratter; 

And me and Daisy closer grew, 
Our hearts quite pitter-patter. 

And when I ast ’er to be mine 
She answered “Yes’”’ so sweetly 

That I called in the town divine 
Who married us completely. 


And when the weddin’ ring was on 
Her hand so soft and gentle, 

There came a note from English John 
As if quite accidental: 


*“‘Ho D’isy Moore, ho D’isy Moore, 
I’m feelin’ bloomin’ sappy— 

Six bloomin’ nights I ’aven’t slept, 

Six bloomin’ nights I’ve bloomin’ wept— 
I ’opes ye’re bloomin’ ’appy!’” 



































FEW weeks after Judith had 

managed the wedding of Dick 

Townshend and Mary Forsythe 
I was stepping out of our motor-car to 
go into the Flatiron Building, when 
Copperleigh met me. 

“Ah, ha,” he said, ‘ta new machine? 
It isn’t lean years for you now, hey?” 

I saw no reason why I should not 
like Copperleigh if I wanted to, how- 
ever Judith felt, so I laughed and said: 

“Oh, we’ve had no end of luck. But 
Judith is so full of energy that she is 
spoiling because her last case closed 
three days ago.” 

“Humph,” said Copperleigh. “I 
should not wonder if you find she’s 
drawn something by the time you re- 
turn.” 

He lifted his hat and left me, and I 
drove home. Nothing had happened 
while I was gone, but I had no sooner 
sat down with Judith by the tea-table 
for a cozy chat, than a visitor was an- 
nounced. 

“*Mr. Herbert Germyn,’” read Ju- 
dith. “Nice name. I have a feeling 
that I shall like the man.” 

No one could have helped it. The 
moment Herbert Germyn stood in the 
drawing-room door, dwarfing it with 
his size, my liking leaped out at him: 
He had the sort of blue eyes that 
stopped just short of twinkling and the 
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sort of cheek that stopped just short of 
breaking into dimples when he smiled. 
He was precisely the kind of big, 
charming chap, a little clumsy in his 
movements, perhaps, that one wanted to 
call “Bertie,” simply because the name 
was so absurdly unlike him. I knew 
that his mother must have adored him, 
and that from his teens up his path 
must have been lined with people who 
wanted to love him. 

Judith held out her hand and I lifted 
my eyebrows, for I had never before 
known her to shake hands with a_ 
strange client. 

“Miss Carmichael,” he began in a 
rich voice that made me wonder what 
he could do with poetry and moonlight. 
“I—I have a delicate errand.” 

“They usually are,” said Judith. 
“Speak freely before my friend. She 
always helps me.” 

“Several months ago,” said Mr. Ger- 
myn, “my mother—who, by the way, 
was a Miss Herbert—received a letter 
from a Spaniard who signed himself 
Miguel Herbert Alvarez. He wrote 
that his grandmother was a Herbert 
from my mother’s home town itt Ver- 
mont, arfd because he thought that they 
were related, he was beseeching a fa- 
vor. He had been connected with the 


Ferdinand de Lesseps Panama scheme, 
and as wholesale robbery was going he 
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When I turned to question Judith I saw she was sunk in one of 


her brooding moods. 


had managed to get his full share of 
boodle. But shrewder than the others, he 
had resigned before exposure came and 
had gone back to Paris. He was again 
in Spain in some petty government post, 
when his friends were put in prison. 
He protests that his work in Spain was 
straight, but that he had political ene- 
mies, being a Republican sympathizer. 
“In any case, to cut the tale short, 
one of his former friends tracked him 
down and got machinery working 
against him so that he had tg flee to 
England. I forgot to say that he had 
married and lost his wife. When he 
escaped he put his only child, a girl, in 
the care of an old cousin. He lived in 
England for a few years and then he 


decided to go back to Spain, 
get his daughter, and emigrate 
to America. 

“Now comes the strangest 
part of the story. He says 
that he put his money, 
amounting to some five hun- 
dred thousand dollars, in Eng- 
lish bank-notes, in a certain 
vault in London. When he 
went back ‘to Spain he was 
taken, tried and put in prison 
for ten years. At the time he 
wrote, the old cousin was dy-- 
ing and his daughter, aged 
seventeen, would be without 
protection. He was writing, 
he said, through the chaplain 
of the prison. He proposed 
that he send his daughter to 
us in the care of his secretary, 
Teodoro Penaguilas. The sec- 
retary would take her to Eng- 
land, would get the money, 
and escort her to us in Ameri- 
ca. This man was to be given 
two or three thousand dollars 
to pay him for his trouble. 
My mother was to have one- 
third of the fortune and the 
girl the rest.” 

Mr. Germyn paused and 
then he said to Judith: “What 
do you think so far?” 

“Romantic, to say the 
least,” replied Judith. “Of 
course this is an old game, but 
I’ve a feeling that this time there is a 
difference.” 

“So I thought,” he said, smiling in 
turn, “but my brother was very cynical. 
He said that if we paid any attention to 
the letter the next step would be that 
we should be asked for money to send 
this secretary and the girl to London 
where the fortune was stowed away, 
and this is just what happened.” 

“So you did answer the letter?” 
laughed Judith. 

“Yes, I responded to the romance, 
and, what’s more, I sent the money for 
the passage to England.” 

“And the girl really came?” asked 
Judith. 


Mr. Germyn nodded. “Some girl 








came. At twilight a carriage was ha- 
stily driven to our apartment. The maid 
who answered the door says that when 
she opened it a man who stood beside 
the girl thrust a letter into her hand, 
murmured a word of farewell, and hur- 
ried back into the carriage and was 
driven away. At any rate, when my 
mother entered the reception-room a 
beautiful, half-terrified young creature 
stood before her holding out the letter 
and so evidently longing for a welcome 
that my mother gave it to her at once 
in an embrace.” 

“She could not 
guessed Judith. 

“IT. say,” laughed Mr. Germyn, 
“what’s the use of my telling you? You 
seem to know it, anyway. That gives 
me hope you'll see the other end.” 

“That’s never so simple,” laughed 
Judith. “But go on; what did the let- 
ter say?” 

“Merely that this was Mrs. Germyn’s 
cousin, Marianela Alvarez; that the sec- 
retary had, through illness, been obliged 
to delegate to another the task of bring- 
ing her to us; that Alvarez himself had 
hopes of soon being free and coming to 
America. In substance that was all.” 

“And?” said Judith, after a pause. 

“Well, we just want to be sure,” said 
Mr. Germyn. “I hate to say it, but is 
she an impostor or not? There are rea- 
sons why I hope she is not.” 

He colored and I saw -Judith’s face 
harden a bit. I wondered why. If he 
loved this young girl that only added to 
the romance. 

“She seems as good and adaptable as 
she is beautiful,” said Mr. Germyn 
slowly. “It’s very difficult. She does 
not speak any language but Spanish, 
though we are teaching her English, 
my brother and I. I suppose we should 
have got some one to question her be- 
fore this in Spanish, but—why, hang it 
all, you’ve no idea how easily hurt she 
is,” he added boyishly. 

“Umph,” murmured Judith. 

“But that letter! Who was the other 
to whom the secretary delegated his 
mission, and where is the money? Not 
that we care about the money, if the 
girl is all right—when I put the doubt 


speak English,” 
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in words I am sure she is all right. But 
I want you to take charge of the case, 
Miss Carmichael. I am told you speak 
Spanish. If you could question her 
without her knowing it 8 

Poor Judith! It seemed to me a 
pretty tame commission, but I could tell 
by her face that she expected it to de- 
velop into something. 

“I am sure she would respond to 
you,” said Mr. Germyn impulsively. 

“Very well,” said Judith, “we'll call 
to-morrow.” 

After he had gone I puzzled my 
brains to think whom he resembled, but 
when I turned to question Judith I saw 
she was sunk in one of her brooding 
moods, and I knew I should get no 
more good of her until dinner-time at 
least. 

The next day we called on Mrs. Ger- 
myn and Marianela Alvarez. The elder 
lady, gentle-faced and anxious-looking, 
received us first. She thanked Judith 
for coming and then said that she and 
her sons wanted the questioning of Ma- 
rianela to be very indirect and gradual, 
so that if she were really all she seemed 
she should not be made unhappy at the 
thought of being suspected. 

Presently Marianela came-in, and I 
did not wonder that Herbert Germyn’s 
face had softened when he spoke of her. 
She had wonderful Spanish eyes, but in 
them was a direct candid expression 
that might very well have come from 
her American  great-grandmother. 
When I recovered from the shock of 
the eyes I saw how lovely her other 
features were. But it was her shy man- 
ner and pretty gestures that appealed to 
me most. 

I looked at Judith’s intent face and 
I fancied that she liked and trusted the 
young girl—and would rather have sus- 
pected her. In a moment the two were 
embarked on the high sea of Spanish, 
while Mrs. Germyn and I maintained 
a perfunctory conversation as we 
watched them. 

Presently Judith said: “Miss Alvarez 
wants me to tell you, Mrs. Germyn, 
how very glad she is to be with you 
and how grateful she is for your kind- 
ness. She wishes she were not so stu- 
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pid with the English so that she could 
tell all this in your own tongue. When 
her father comes he will know what to 
say to you.” 

“So her father is coming!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Germyn. “I knew she was not an 
adventuress.” 

“That’s no proof,” said Judith, a bit 
impatiently. ‘Naturally, if she is an 
adventuress she is doing her best to live 
up to the rdle of: sweetness and inno- 
cence.” 

She turned back to Marianela. 

Just as we rose to go Herbert and his 
brother Allen entered. The latter was 
a smaller copy of Herbert, with, how- 
ever, a rather sulky expression. When 
Marianela had withdrawn the two 
young men stood with us for a mo- 
ment in the hall. 

“What do yeu think?” asked Allen 
Germyn. 

“T don’t know what to think yet,” 
said Judith crisply. “Certainly she gave 
me very little to go on. Your mother 
is to bring her to call in a day or two. 
I may learn more. All she said of note 
was: ‘I should have been very lonely 
for Juan—Mrs. Germyn will have told 
you about him—if it had not been for 
Mr. Germyn.’ Then your mother spoke 
to me and I was not able to press the 
clue. All I can tell you is what you 
already know. She is either what she 
seems or else a very adroit schemer.” 

When we were seated in the motor- 
car Judith turned to me and said with 
a mocking smile: 

“There, I have given Herbert Ger- 
myn a bad quarter of an hour over that 
‘Juan.’ I wish I could recollect whom 
he reminds me of—Mr. Germyn. I 
don’t really know what to think of that 
girl, Fay. And such a shrimp of a 
clue !” 

Judith always underrated both her 
own magnificent powers and the ma- 
terial she had to work with. There- 
fore, three or. four days later when the 
Germyns came with Marianela to call 
I was not surprised to hear her say to 
the young men, while I was talking to 
the women, that she had a little infor- 
mation for them. 

“Not much, however,” she said. “It 
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is merely that when Marianela Alvarez 
sailed on the Zenobia for New York, 
occupying stateroom sixteen, on the 
same ship was Juan Alvarez, in state- 
room twenty-four. The stewardess re- 
ports that Marianela was very ill on the - 
voyage, not leaving her room until the 
last day and that her brother, who 
spoke English very well, was quite so- 
licitous about her. He talked little to 
any one, except one Spanish friend, and 
it was always the friend who sought 
him out. He seemed a morose youth.” 

I thought that the two young men 
rather avoided looking at each other. 

“Tt’s obvious,” went on Judith, “that 
we must find out who this Juan really 
is, and whether he is here or across 
the water. I will do my best this eve- 
ning to draw her out, but Marianela 
Alvarez is quite an elusive young per- 
son.” 

That night she certainly was. A 
constraint seemed to lie upon her. Ju- 
dith told the Germyns that she thought 
she could do better if she had the girl 
by herself, and so it was arranged that 
Marianela should spend all the next day 
with us. The following morning, how- 
ever, Mrs. Germyn telephoned that the 
girl was not well and could not come 
for two or three days. This looked 
suspicious to me. 

Within a week, however, Marianela 
did appear, and after the first few min- 
utes of shyness she seemed to feel very 
much at home. She welcomed the sight 
of the piano—it appeared that the Ger- 
myns were not musical—and she sang 
like a bird at it. She told Judith in 
dramatic Spanish that it needed tuning, 
and Judith promised to see to the mat- 
ter. She flitted through our rooms 
locking at the pictures and trying the 
furniture like a child. She practised 
her English with me and I found that 
she had evidently made a good deal of 
progress since her landing in New 
York. 

But most of the time she was with 
Judith talking, and talking as if she 
could never get enough of her own 
language. I saw Judith softening to 
her all day long. No one could help 
being drawn to her. She was as slen- 
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der as a river weed and as supple. Her 
gaiety was- of a trembling, tentative 
sort, as if the least bit of unresponsive- 
ness would change it to tears. One 
wanted to pet her all the time, to tell 
her that life would be good to her. 

Judith and I drove her home after 
dinner. We picked up Herbert Ger- 
myn in her stead. When we were 
seated in our little drawing-room Ju- 
dith confessed to him that she was al- 
most as puzzled as ever. 

“T really think, though, that the girl 
is just what she seems, a lovable, half 
child, half woman,” said Judith in a 
somewhat regretful tone. 

Herbert Germyn looked at her blank- 
ly. “Well, really, you don’t seem espe- 
cially pleased at your 
good opinion of our 
ward,” he said. 

Judith frowned 
and drew her full 
lower lip. “But there 
would be so much 
more romance in the 
other view,” she said 
lightly. 


“No,” said Judith, with that lovely 
alluring smile of hers which makes one 
forget what a tremendous brain she has. 
“I know. I only wish I could do all 
I want for you. But you have no idea 
what quivering nerves Marianela has, 
I haven’t dared put a direct question 
to her. All I have found out is that she 
is very happy with you and fhat until 
she came here she must have had a 
singularly repressed life, brightened 
with a rare letter from her father. 
Also, that she hopes to see him within 
four months. Further, that Juan is 
not her brother, but the secretary’s— 
Penaguilas—son. He is twenty-four 
years old and has a curious little curl of 
white hair on the side of his head and 
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“I should think 
‘the uncertainty of 
this would make it 
romantic enough,” 
he replied. “Even if 
she is what we all 
hope and believe, she 
will be asking us 
questions in her pret- 
ty broken English 
soon—well, it looks 
to me that if she is 
not straight she will 
make us_ unhappy, 
and if she is straight, 
with all this mystery, 
we'll soon be making 
her unhappy.” 

“Quite so,” mur- 
mured Judith. “I am 
getting on as fast as 
I can.” 

“Oh, I never 
meant———-” be gan 
young Germyn, and 
he colored furious- 


ly. 
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She hovered over him at his task. 
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that he has not written as he promised. 
When I asked if Juan was in New York 
she said she did not know. He was to 
write and tell her his address. Per- 
haps, she suggested joyfully, he had 
gone to bring her father here as he 
had brought her. I judge that Juan 
did not bring her from Spain to Eng- 
land, but met her in London.” 

Herbert Germyn had been listening 
intently. 

“Well, I call that a good deal,” he 
said. “Any of us ought to spot this 
Juan, I should think.” 

“That’s not quite all,” said Judith. 
“When she was talking of your moth- 
er’s goodness to her she said mere 
money could never pay for all she had 
done, and then she colored. Now, that 
could be interpreted in two ways-——” 

“Only one,” he interrupted. 

“Yes, I think only one,” said Judith 
gently. “The child thinks that you 
have been given the money, and she 
blushed at her own possible indelicacy 
in mentioning it.” 

“How perfectly you understand,” he 
cried. “But I knew you would! The 
moment I laid eyes on you ES 

He paused, and obeying an obscure 
impulse, I murmured something about 
letters to write and went into the li- 
brary. In five minutes Judith came in 
and scolded me hotly for leaving them 
and demanded that I come back at once. 

During the next few days we saw a 
good deal of Marianela and the Ger- 
myns. Presently she came to spend an- 
other day with us, and finding the piano 
still untuned reproached Judith, who 
indulgently said that she would send for 
a tuner that very day. He came after 
luncheon, and to Marianela’s delight 
she found that he was Spanish. She 
hovered over him at his task, and came 
running out at intervals to Judith and 
me in the library to report one discov- 
ery after another that she had made 
about him. But after he had gone, she 
seemed changed. When we came in to 
hear her music, she sang without spirit. 
She was very silent for the rest of the 
day. I thought the sight of her humble 
countryman had made her homesick, 


but Judith shook her head. She said 
with a troubled air that it was more 
than that, and I knew that her intuitions 
were carrying her beyond my under- 
standing. 

It was two days later and we were 
sitting at breakfast. Judith was just 
about to open her pile of mail when an 
excited ring sounded, and without wait- 
ing to be announced Herbert Germyn 
rushed in upon us. 

“Forgive me for coming in this way,” 
he said breathlessly, “but look here— 
she’s gone—Marianela !” 

He handed a note to Judith, and 
stood staring at her while she read, as 
if he hoped to find in her face the solu- 
tion of all his difficulties. I leaned over 
her shoulder. The note said in broken 
English that Marianela had found out 
that she was trespassing upon the kind- 
ness of her friends. She could do that 
no longer, and she was going away to 
make her own living. She could not 
see them until she had found something 
to do. When she was able to, they must 
let her give them back what money she 
had cost them; the kindness she could 
never repay. 

“Think of it!’ cried Germyn. “Gone! 
We do not know whether she went last 
night or early this morning, for the bed 
was made. If it were last night—Ju- 
dith Carmichael, where did she spend 
the night?” 

I think in his earnestness he was 
quite unaware that he had called Ju- 
dith by her Christian name, but she 
knew it. She lifted her fine eyebrows a 
little and looked at him quietly. Then 
she said: 

“T have a feeling that she has written 
me, too.” 

She searched her pile of letters till 
she saw a handwriting like that on Ger- 
myn’s note. Then she translated the 
letter to us two eager listeners. 


“My Mucu BELovep Frienp: I could not 
sing for you yesterday because my heart was 
low from all I have heard. The piano- 
tuner, my countryman, knows of you. He 
told me that your work is to unravel the 
fine mysteries no one else can untangle. 
Then I began to reflect. I had not heard 
my very dear friends, the Germyn family, 
speak of you until we met. Since then I 
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“Their little third. I will 
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tell you all I know. My 
father sent me a letter by 
secretary, Teodoro 
Penaguilas, a dear old man 
who had been a_ second 
father to me while my own 
was: in the cruel Spanish 
prison. This letter directed 
me to go with Teodoro to 
London, where he would 
present the necessary papers 
and get a box full of our 
money that lay in a vault. 
Then, Teodoro would take 
me to America to my cous- 
ins, the Germyn family. 
They would be given one- 
third of my fortune, which 
was all in English notes. 
But after we left Spain, 
Teodoro fell ill, so he 
cabled to America to his 
son Juan to come and fetch 
me. Juan had been my old 
playmate. We waited in 
London for him, and we 
were all together for a few 
days. At first Juan was 
very glad and then he was 
unhappy. We parted from 
my old Teodoro and came 
to New York on the ship. 
In New York Juan told me 
that the gentleman he 
worked for would dismiss 
him for obeying his father 
and going to London with- 
out permission. He said 
he would write me _ his 
plans and that he had writ- 
ten fully to the Germyn 
family. He took me up to 
the door in a carriage and 
then left me. 

“I put this about the 














“Tf you don’t come with me I'll cali the police,” I said breathlessly. 


have felt an anxiety in the air. I am thrown 
with you constantly. You question me—oh, 
ever so gently, but you question me. 

might not have known it, only the words of 
this man have made me think. I know what 
it means now. My good kind friends, the 
Germyn family, have never received the 
money and I have been living on their 
charity. I know that they grudge me noth- 
ing, and that if they have asked you to help 
them it is only to find out how they can get 
the money back for my sake, not theirs. _ I 
know they do not think of their little third.” 


“Oh, isn’t she an angel!” interrupted 
Germyn. “If only we get her back we'll 
do everything to atone for that wretched 
suspicion.” 

Judith continued imperturbably : 


money last, so you will re- 
member. It came from the 
vault in a box. Then I 
think Juan put it in a small trunk, but I 
am not sure. He said that in New York 
he would have it changed into the bank and 
given all in charge of the Germyn family. 
His letter to them would explain it. I do 
not think Juan is a thief. 

“I myself am going to find work to do 
giving Spanish lessons or singing, perhaps, 
and when I am able to be in a position I 
will write you and see you. Devotedly, 

“MARIANELA. 

“P. S. I think the gentleman who em- 

ployed Juan is named Cuple.” 


“Silly, silly baby,” said Judith. “Just 
let me have some coffee and we'll go 
out to find her and Juan. I have not 
told you that I have been on a still 
hunt for him for several days.” 
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Herbert Germyn waited anxiously 
until she was ready. 

“The first thing to do is to find the 
Spanish piano-tuner,” said Judith. 
“There is no reason to be distressed, 
Mr. Germyn.” 

He looked at her gratefully, his 
strained face aglow with a sudden con- 
fidence. “You could do anything,” he 
said. He made as if to take her hand, 
but she had turned aside. 

Thereafter our day was one rapid 
whirl from clue to clue, varied by 
punctures of our tires and storms from 
Judith, the obstinacy of hired cars and 
a bitter rain. The piano-tuner assured 
Judith that he knew nothing, and Ju- 
dith assured him that he did and that 
presently the police would make him 
talk. In the afternoon she dismissed 
Mr. Germyn and me, saying that our 
chatter made her nervous. I knew 
from my own feeling what Judith must 
be going through. What might not 
have happened to that lovely, simple 
young creature even in a half-dozen 
hours? It seemed as if the whole city 
ought to stop and help search for her. 

Judith tore off in search of a Spanish 
sculptor who was supposed to know 
every member of the Spanish colony. 
Mr. Germyn went moodily to his of- 
fice, and I stood on the pavement in 
front of the Flatiron Building, looking 
about for a disengaged cab. 

As I hesitated Mr. Copperleigh came 
out of the building and hurried over to 
his waiting motor. As he was about 
to enter, a man darted forward and, 
taking off his hat obsequiously, touched 
him on the arm. I could see that Mr. 
Copperleigh shook him off angrily, but 
that was not what made me gasp and 
run toward them. The man had a dark 
Castilian face and a ring of white hair 
on the side of his head. While Mr. 
Copperleigh drove off I clutched the 
man’s arm. 

“You are Juan Penaguilas,” I said, 
“and you must tell me everything, for 
Marianela is gone.” 


He looked at me in a blank way and 


made as if to shake me off, as Copper- 
leigh had shaken him off, but I held to 
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his arm and beckoned for a disengaged 
cab that was luckily passing. 

“If you don’t come with me Ill call 
the police,” I said breathlessly. 

He bowed. 

“I have no objection to being ab- 
ducted by a lady,” he said, “only I don’t 
understand. I must ask explanations.” 

I gave directions to the cabman, and 
then making Juan get into the cab first, 
I sat beside him in grim silence. He 
kept up his- mocking queries for a 
square or two, but he subsided when I 
told him fiercely: 

“She is alone in this city, not know- 
ing English. You have others to an- 
swer to besides your father, Teodoro, 
and old Don Alvarez.” 

He was quite pale as he sat opposite 
me in Judith’s drawing-room waiting 
for her. He did not speak, and I could 
see that he was going over in his own 
mind what he was to say to us. In an 
hour or so Judith whirled in with the 
words: 

“T’m on the track, I think. She was 
in an agency this morning. The piano- 
tuner took her there.” 

She paused at the sight of Juan’s ring 
of white hair. 

“What did you do with that money ?” 
she demanded. 

“T have not stolen it; I think it is 
safe,” he stammered. 

Judith laughed and sat down. 

“T see—you are one of these people 
who have to tell a story your own way,” 
she said. “Well, go on.” 

It seemed that, many months before, 
young Penaguilas had got himself into 
serious trouble with a Spaniard in Lon- 
don—an unpleasant story of gambling, 
debts and a woman’s name. The friend 
he had offended was an old crony of 
Marianela’s father in the De Lesseps 
scandal; he got wind of the fact that 
Juan was back in London and learned 
why. In brief, he demanded of the 
young man Alvarez’s box of bank-notes. 
There was no shaking him off. Juan 
sent for the money only half an hour 
before the ship sailed, but his persecu- 
tor accompanied him and sailed with 
him. 

“He was fiendish,” said Juan, “but I 
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had my plan. I had foreseen. I had 
with me a packet of old London news- 
papers that I was able to buy, of the 
date when Alvarez had deposited his 
box. I opened the box of bank-notes 
and put in their stead the old papers. 
Then I bribed a steward. I packed the 
bank-notes in an old trunk he gave me 
and addressed it to my employer. The 
steward promised to send it to his of- 
fice. I paid him very well, very well. 
If you could know how carefully I did 
it all! 

“Meanwhile, I was being threatened 
hour by hour. At last I seemed to yield. 


We all craned forward for a sight. 


I would give the box on condition that 
I should have a. part. He came to my 
room and we opened it. I leave the 


*scene to you. I did my best acting, but 


he did not quite believe me. He is here 
in New York following me, watching, 
watching. I dare not see Marianela. 
My employer will not take me back. He 
will not let me speak to him. He is 
so angry at my leaving him, without 
asking, to go for Marianela. I cannot 
find out if ever the trunk came to him.” 

“Who is this employer?” interrupted 
Judith. 

“Mr. Copperleigh.” 
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Judith tapped her foot impatiently. I 
smiled. I was getting rather to like 
being mixed up with Mr. Copperleigh. 

“You are a stupendous idiot,” she 
said sharply to Juan. “Look at the risks 
you have taken. This bosom enemy of 
yours might have approached the Ger- 
myns; he might have done a dozen 
things while you were sitting down here 
in New York.” Then she added im- 
patiently to me: “Well, why don’t you 
telephone Copperleigh ?” 

I had some trouble in finding Mr. 
Copperleigh, but at last I reached him 
and we had a long talk interrupted with 
guffaws on. his side, and with what I 
hope was discreet ripples of laughter on 
mine. Finally he said in answer to my 
last remarks: 

“Well, you telephone the Germyns. 
Say to Miss Carmichael that I’ll be 
there before long. What? Well, tell 
her I’m not calling on her; I’m calling 
on you.” 

When I returned Judith said with a 
malicious smile at Juan that he would 
have the pleasure of being entertained 
by me until dinner; oh, yes, she must 
have the pleasure of his company. Be- 
fore I could give her my message from 
Copperleigh, she had hurried out of the 
room and presently I saw her motor- 
car driving rapidly down the street. 
Just before dinner she returned, Mari- 
anela, laughing and crying, with her. 

“And where do you think I found 
her,” she said to Juan. “The agency 
had sent her to Mr. Copperleigh to 
translate his Spanish letters in the place 
of you and several of your successors.” 

I began to speak. 

“Oh, yes, I know,” Judith said pet- 
tishly. “If I had waited ten minutes 
Copperleigh would have brought her 
here, thanks to your telephoning. He 
was sending orders to his chief clerk 
when I wrested Marianela away.” 

Before she had done speaking the 
bell rang, and in came the Germyns. 
The first one to reach Marianela was 
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Mrs. Germyn, and she folded the girl 
in a loving embrace while Judith said 
abruptly to Herbert Germyn: 

“The wedding-bells may ring now I 
suppose ?” 

“T hope so,” he returned. 

Before Mrs. Germyn had released 
Marianela Mr. Copperleigh entered, 
followed by a lusty servant bearing on 
his shoulders a weather-beaten brown 
trunk. 

Copperleigh nodded to the company 
in general and addressed Juan. 

“Lucky for you it ever got to me,” he 
said. “I thought it was some foreign 
junk I had ordered. It has been kicked 
around in my basement. Got the key, 
I suppose? Well, let the sefiorita here 
open it.” 

Marianela, smiling and_ blushing, 
kneeled before the old trunk and un- 
locked it. We all craned forward for 
a sight. There under some towels 
marked with the name of the steamer 
Zenobia were neat packages of English 
bank-notes. Juan stooped down with a 
gasping cry. Marianela spread out her 
hands with a pretty gesture and said to 
Mrs. Germyn: 

“All yours—to you.” 

“Well, Aunt Amy,” began Copper- 
leigh. 

Judith started and I whispered: 
“Yes, that’s who Mr. Germyn looks 
like. They’re cousins.” 

But Judith had turned her head and 
was staring because of the last part of 
Copperleigh’s speech. 

“And I don’t see why Allen and the 
sefiorita should not get married any 
time now, with all that dowry. No need 
to wait for old man Alvarez, eh?” 

“Allen!” murmured Judith. 

She looked at Allen, brooding over 
Marianela, and then she gave Herbert 
Germyn her loveliest smile. 

“The best of good luck,” she said, 
and it was not at Allen or Marianela 
either that she looked, “the best of good 
luck to the future Mrs. Germyn!” 
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A Pioneer in Practical 


Philanthropy 


THE HISTORY OF ALFRED DOLGE, WHO WAS THE FIRST MAN TO 


BUILD UP IN THE UNITED STATES A MODEL MANU- 
FACTURING TOWN ON A HUMANITARIAN BASIS 


By Annette Austin 


HE recent deatn, on March fourth 
last, of Alfred Dolge, the well- 
known manufacturer of piano 

felts and felt shoes, recalls the interest- 
ing life-story of this benevolent man 
and of the little town, Dolgeville, New 
York, which bears his name and which 
for twenty years demonstrated as a 
model working community his ideas of 
fair play for the working man. 

Mr. Dolge was one of the first em- 
ployers in this country to voice the sen- 
timent that the laborer should share in 
the profits of his employer. As early 
as 1889 he said (in a letter to the Chi- 
cago Morning News): “There is no 
doubt in my mind that manufacturers 
will eventually make all their employees 
partners in the business. . . . 
There is undoubtedly something wrong 
at present in the relation of capital to 
labor. In many instances capitalists en- 
rich themselves immeasurably at the ex- 
pense of labor. It would certainly be 
welcomed by the majority of the Ameri- 
can people if a plan could be devised, 
just for both sides, whereby labor would 
get its rightful proportion of the earn- 
ings of a business.” 

Mr. Dolge’s idea was that employees 
should share in profits according to in- 
dividual merit, and that they should be 
encouraged to do their best by cash 
premiums on their individual output 
and the promise of pensions in their old 
age. 

These ideas were worked out in an 
endowment fund, which gave to every 


worker im a department a percentage 
of the earnings of that department, irre- 
spective of whether the whole factory 
made or lost in the year; in an insur- 
ance system, which gave to every em- 
ployee who had been with the firm five 
consecutive years a policy of one thou- 
sand dollars; and in a pension system, 
which provided for a regular income in 
case of accident or old age. 

Such ideas as these were looked upon 
with amazement in those days, and Mr. 
Dolge was indulgently regarded as an 
idealist and a sentimentalist; but stu- 
dents and philosophers came, neverthe- 
less, from far and wide to gaze upon 
the busy little community which seemed 
to be as prosperous as it was happy. 

Mr. Dolge’s interest in his working 
people did not stop with merely provi- 
ding them with fair wages. It ex- 
tended beyond, to the development and 
culture of the individual workman, to 
giving him a chance to live and bring 
up his children in comfort and refine- 
ment and education. To this end he 
encouraged his employees to form socie- 
ties, inaugurate clubs, build schools and 
hospitals, playgrounds~and theaters. 

“For,” said he, “all this is merely 
making me better workmen. When 
I give money or efforts to increase the 
health or happiness of my workmen I 
am merely giving so much toward my 
own material profit. For it is plain to 
all that a happy man, a_ well-housed 
man and a well-fed man, will produce 
more than a wretched man, a hungry 
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man or a lonely man. This encourage- 
ment of social welfare and intellectual 
opportunities is nothing more than an 
insurance fund against loss and break- 
age in my human machinery. It is easy 
enough to buy improved metal machines 
when they are put on the market, but 
the human part of our equipment we 
have got to develop; and when they are 
developed, we have got to offer them 
inducements to stay with us—otherwise 
they desert to our rivals.” 

Such were the ideas of Mr. Dolge, 
when he came, a buoyant young Ger- 
man immigrant of twenty-one, fresh 
from the old country and overflowing 
with a desire to make money and to 
help humanity in making it., His fa- 
ther was a prosperous manufacturer of 
piano materials in Leipsic, but Alfred 
had only the capital of his own brains 
and energy, and his practical experience 
as apprentice in his father’s shops. 
These he put into his first venture at 
Brockett’s Bridge, a sleepy hamlet 
clustering on the verge of an Adiron- 
dack wilderness, not far from Little 
Falls, New York. 

Here, on the banks of a swift little 
stream, he established his mill for the 
shaping of good spruce timber into 
piano sounding-boards. The mill pros- 
pered. Soon he added a building for 
the manufacture of felt piano-hammers. 
Next came a felt shoe factory; and on 
this, perhaps the least of his depart- 
ments, he made astonishing profits and 
fame. Gradually, other industries were 
added, the making of his own felt be- 
ing one of them, and in 1898 the stand- 
ing of the firm was rated at something 
over three millions. 

Workmen had filed into the little vil- 
lage, which had now become a town 
with the new name of Dolgeville, and 
with the increase in population came a 
demand for increased educational fa- 
cilities. Mr. Dolge had given three 
hundred dollars to start a school so- 
ciety. He called the sum tax-assess- 
ments on his property. In 1886 there 
was need for a new schoolhouse, and 
he gave two thousand dollars more in 
“assessments,” besides a “gift” of seven 
thousand and the ground for the site. 


Two years later, Dolgeville decided 
that it wanted an academy, with indus- 
trial arts and manual training depart- 
ments attached. The people drew the 
plans and Mr. Dolge built the building, 
adding by the way a fine free library, 
which he presented to the town with a 
promise to pay four thousand annually 
toward its support. 

But Mr. Dolge knew that people need 
something more than work and study, 
and so his next move was one that 
caught the hearts of this gay-hearted 
German community. He bought up two 
generous tracts of fine scenery, laid it 
off into parks and presented it to the 
town as a pleasure-ground. Then he 
built a turn-verein club-house, at a cost 
of ten thousand dollars, and included 
therein, the delight of German hearts, a 
stage with all its trappings, a gym- 
nasium, a bowling-alley and a billiard- 
room. It was not strange that the men 
preferred this club-house to loafing 
around a saloon, nor was it strange 
when they found their quarters too 
small for the club’s popularity and 
raised forty thousand among themselves 
to erect an additional building. 

Most of the employees in the Dolge 
factories owned their own homes. They 
paid for them on the instalment plan. 
And whenever a new couple signified 
their intention of starting housekeeping 
they always knew that they could get a 
cozy little cottage built exactly accord- 
ing to their own plans by their em- 
ployer, who then turned it over to them 
to buy back in rental. The Dolge em- 
ployees liked this. They liked also to 
deposit their earnings with the firm and 
receive in return six per cent. on their 
capital. 

But most of all, they liked being able 
to help themselves in time of trouble 
through their Mutual Aid Association, 
which was started by Mr. Dolge with 
a gift of four hundred dollars and kept 
up by’ dues from its members of fifty 
and twenty-five cents monthly. In cases 
of sickness, members received two dol- 
lars and a half or five dollars per week, 
according to the amount of their dues; 
and in cases of old age or chronic ail- 
ments, the sum of one dollar a week was 
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added to the income from the pension 
fund. 

This pension fund, which, with the in- 
surance system, formed the chief points 
of Mr. Dolge’s economic reforms, was 
his most treasured idea and based on 
sound reasoning. 

In order to obtain the best results 
from labor, said Mr. Dolge, it is neces- 
sary to assure the laborer of two things: 
comfort while working and safety in 
regard to the future. He should not 
only be provided with the ordinary ne- 
cessities of light, heat and cleanliness 
in his workshop and his home, but he 
must be given the chance to develop 
mentally and spiritually, mingle social- 
ly, spend freely and retire from work 
when he is too old to be efficient. 

It is not right that a man at the age 
of fifty-five or sixty (this being the 
limit of economic efficiency given) 
should be thrust upon society as a pau- 
per; nor is it fair, on the other hand, to 
expect him to economize his wages in 
anticipation of the “rainy day.” The 
alternative is to provide an insurance 
fund against the rainy day ; and this Mr. 
Dolge did in the pension fund, which 
gave to every man on arrival of old age 
or an accident an income, the equivalent 
of fifty per cent. of his lost wage, which 
increased at the rate of ten per cent. 
every three years until it reached the 
full amount of the wage. 

The life-insurance policies were given 
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one thousand dollars for every five con- 
secutive years of service, until they 
reached the limit of three thousand dol- 
lars. In some years Mr. Dolge paid 
out more than one-third of his profits 
in pensions and insurance, not count- 
ing the premiums to good workmen and 
the endowments. 

It was inevitable that, when after run- 
ning successfully for twenty years, the 
firm of Dolge & Co. was forced to 
make an assignment, people should say 
it was all due to the Utopian schemes 
of the dreamer-founder. There are 
others who know the inside story who 
say that the failure was due to the 
machinations of wily and unscrupulous 
men, who while pretending to be friends 
and supporters of the kindly, trusting 
German, swindled him out of every- 
thing he possessed. Whether this be 
true or not, certainly the story of his 
parting from his _ beloved village, 
broken-hearted and penniless, to start 
anew in the far West is a story most 
pathetic. 

It is in the beautiful San Gabriel 
Valley of California that his second 
Dolgeville stands, a worthy proof of 
his unconquerable love for beauty and 
industry, not a manufacturing town, but 
a vine-growing settlement, happy, in- 
dustrious and prosperous. Certainly 
this man’s work and thought have left 
their mark upon the world, and his ef- 
fort has not been in vain. 











The Twilight Hour 


HE darkness gathers soft and slow 
On hill and vale; the paling sky 
Is strewn with stars that faintly glow, 
And sighingly the winds go by: 
The new moon, shrunken to a bow, 
Lights up the garden-close on high. 
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F the horse had not balked at that 
very moment, there is little doubt 
that Robert Thornley Ramsdell 

would soon have known his fate. He 
was getting along so amazingly well, so 
much better than ever before, and with 
less embarrassment than he ever hoped 
to achieve, that this time he was fairly 
certain of plunging right over the brink. 
And, without in any way suggesting 
that the girl was expectant, or anxious, 
or in any way giving subtle encourage- 
ment or sympathy, it seemed to him 
that she was, to say the very least, in a 
receptive mood. 

It was such a beautiful summer after- 
noon, the shady road was so idyllic, the 
atmosphere seemed so surcharged with 
the poetic, the little red runabout had 
been jogging along so comfortably, and 
nature—and even the girl—were in such 
friendly mood, that it was nothing less 
than an intrusion into Eden.when the 
horse came to a halt. 

Other men would have ignored the 
interruption and gone straight ahead, 
and asked Miss Helen Weatherbee 
Crayven if she did not care to be Mrs. 
Smith or Mrs. Jones or Mrs. Robinson. 
But not Ramsdell. He was thrown com- 
pletely out of his vocal stride. He 
might have admitted that he lacked con- 
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centration, or the ability to ignore en- 
vironment, but he would have denied 
stoutly that he lacked the courage. 

He wasn’t a bit afraid to ask her ; that 
was easy. He was merely afraid that 
she might say no. And if such should 
be the answer, Ramsdell knew, with all 
the wisdom of twenty-five years, that he 
would never get over it; that he would 
have to go away to some far part of the 
world and live the remainder of his life 
among rough men and hard conditions, 
where there was no romance and where 
his heart could shrivel in sorrowful 
peace. Of course, he hated to have to 
do that, which explains why the matter 
of her answer worried him. 

He had not taken Miss Crayven driv- 
ing that afternoon with the least idea of 
proposing, for that would have seemed 
a boldness. Half a dozen times in the 
past two years had he reeled at the 
dizzy brink, and each time had he re- 
covered himself with a gasp of aston- 
ishment. 

Once it seemed he was surely gone, 
but by a great involuntary effort, which 
afterward put him in a rage with him- 
self, he had recovered his balance. On 
these occasions the only thing which 
had saved him the anguish of acute em- 
barrassment was the sweet unconscious- 
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ness of Miss Crayven, who never ap- 
peared to realize what a terrible time he 
was having with himself. 

So, on this day, it was not until the 
runabout had turned into the shady 
road that Ramsdell became aware that 
the naked baby savage, who is called a 
god when he ought to be called a vicious 
little demon, was again prodding him 
cruelly with the sharpest arrow he could 
find in his quiver. 

The horse was jogging quietly ; there 

-was something soothing and rhythmical 

about the beat of the hoofs, and when 
Ramsdell began to speak he seemed to 
fall into the rhythm. It carried his 
speech along evenly and smoothly, fit- 
ting it with punctuations and pauses, 
and making it sound, in his own ears, 
sane and logical, which of course was 
the very worst thing that could have 
happened to it. 

Miss Crayven was apparently preoc- 
cupied, and did not once interrupt him 
with one of those atrociously conven- 
tional remarks which are calculated to 
make the little savage unstring his bow 
and run off into the forest with lamen- 
tations. 

“You see, Helen,” Ramsdell was say- 
ing, “life is like taking a journey, and 
it is a very long journey to take all 


alone. Left to ourselves, we plod along 


with our eyes cast down, never seeing 
the beautiful things by the way. Why, 
a lone man is just like that horse there. 
He jogs and jogs, without looking to 
the left or the right, seeing nothing but 
a long narrow world ahead of him. But 
if there was a mate harnessed with him, 
how different it would be. They could 
talk, laugh, sing’—Ramsdell was not 
particular about the metaphor—“and 
the journey would be lightened with all 
the joys of companionship. But no; 
the poor fellow plods along, all alone, 
just as I myself de 

Right here the horse stopped and so 
did Ramsdell, the rhythm of his speech 
gone, with the vanished hoofbeats, into 
the caves of silence. Highly annoyed 
was the speaker, because the interrup- 
tion gave him time to realize that he 
was again on the brink. He stole a half 
frightened glance at Miss Crayven, to 
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see how she was bearing up, and found 
her calm, self-possessed and courageous. 
Then he drew a deep breath and re- 
solved, now or never, to put life to the 
supreme test. 

“Gee-dap!” he said, for he could not 
go on without the horse. 

But the horse did not gee-dap. 

‘agg on, there!” commanded Rams- 
dell. 

The animal made no_ responsive 
movement. 

“Confound you! Go on!” he said, 
clucking sharply and reaching for the 
whip. 

The horse laid his ears back and 
braced his fore legs. 

“Beast!” said Ramsdell. ‘What are 
you trying to do, anyhow?” 

“Balk,” said Miss Crayven laconical- 
ly. “Don’t beat him.” 

“He ought to be well beaten,” was 
Ramsdell’s savage rejoinder. 

“T don’t see why, poor thing.” 

“You don’t!” he exclaimed in aston- 
ishment, turning to look at her, and then 
experiencing a certain feeling of relief, 
because she did not appear to know 
that he had been tottering on the verge. 

“TI suppose he is balking,” he said af- 
ter a pause, during which he studied 
the horse. “What’s the best way to 
start a balky horse?” 

“T don’t know the best way,” said 
Miss Crayven, “but I have heard that 
the main thing is to get their minds off 
the fact that they are balking.” 

“That sounds reasonable,” said 
Ramsdell, descending from the run- 
about and taking the horse by the bridle. 
“Come on, old man. Be a good horse, 
now. Come on.” 

The horse showed no inclination to 
move. ‘Come alongx said Ramsdell 
again, patting him on the neck affec- 
tionately and gently tugging at the 
bridle. The horse braced his legs a lit- 
tle wider and flattened his ears again. 

“He doesn't like to be coaxed,” an- 
nounced Ramsdell. 

“Pat him some more,” suggested 
Miss Crayven. “Try to put a little feel- 
ing in it.” 

Ramsdell gave her a swift glance, but 
her face was grave, so he patted. He 
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spoke softly and soothingly, too. But 
it was all wasted. 

“You might try tickling him,” said 
Miss Crayven. 

“Yes; 1 might. But a horse has such 
a large surface that you might tickle a 
long while without finding the ticklish 
spot.” 

Nevertheless, he tickled, beginning in- 
stinctively on the ribs. 

“He won't tickle,” he announced dis- 
gustedly. 

“Wave your hands; do something 





mind if I beat him up a little, or throw 
a few stones at him?” 

“Yes, I should mind,” she replied. “It 
would be no use to hurt him. He would 
balk even more.” 

“Balking has no superlative,” said 
Ramsdell ill-naturedly. “When you 
balk, you balk, and you can’t do any 
more.” 

“Yes, it would seem so,” said Miss 
Crayven quietly, looking at him with a 
shadow of a smile on her lips. Rams- 
dell blushed ; then he gritted his teeth. 


“Come on, old man. Bea good horse, now. Come on.” 


that he can see,” called Miss Crayven. 
“You must distract his attention. 
Dance.” 

Ramsdell waved and made signs and 
gestures, but he sternly resolved that he 
would not polka for a horse, particularly 
in the presence of Miss Crayven. The 
horse regarded his motions with gravity, 
but was not stirred to movement. 

“No use,” said Ramsdell, somewhat 
red in the face because he found that 
Miss Crayven was taking a lively in- 
terest in his calisthenics. “Do you 


“Please hand me the whip,” he said. 

Miss Crayven reached for the whip 
and laid it across her lap. 

“Certainly not,” she said. 

“But, don’t you see, I’ll—we’ll never 
get anywhere if he stands here? Don’t 
you want him to go?” 

“Why, I don’t know,” said Miss 
Crayven thoughtfully. “It’s quite pleas- 
ant here.” 

Ramsdell’s heart sank. 
care, after all, he thought. 

“Oh, very well,” he said, indifferently, 


She didn’t 
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climbing up the bank at the roadside 
and seating himself on the grass. “I’m 
in no hurry.” 

The lady assured him pleasantly that 
she was in no hurry herself. Then and 
there he made a high resolve never to 
propose, for he knew the fates were ar- 
rayed against him. Yet it seemed a 
shame not to propose, for Miss Crayven, 
with all her exasperating placidity, 
looked altogether charming as she sat 
in the carriage and toyed with her para- 
sol. Well, maybe he would propose, af- 
ter all, he thought, considering it for a 
moment, if she gave him a chance. 

“T’ve thought of another way,” said 
Miss Crayven, interrupting his reverie. 
“Sometimes whispering in a horse’s ear 
will start him.” 

Ramsdell approached the animal, 
whispered hoarsely. The beast’s head 
went up with a jerk and he snorted, 
but did not move a foot. 

“T said start him, not startle him,” ad- 
monished Miss Crayven. 

“Well, what shall I whisper, then?” 
demanded Ramsdell. 

“Almost anything that will interest 
him,” she said. “One of your law- 
briefs, perhaps.” 

“That’s not interesting,” 
dell disdainfully. 

“Isn’t it? Why, you spent half an 
hour telling me about the last one,” said 
Miss Crayven. “The exciting one, 
where the corporation was doing some 
horrible thing in restraint of trade, and 
somebody was praying for relief.” 

Ramsdell bit his lip. He might have 
known it wouldn’t interest a girl. 

“Or you might tell him a funny 

story,” she added. ‘The one that made 
the judge laugh.” : . 
. Ramsdell got red again, for the judge 
hadn’t laughed. But just to show that 
he was not to be put to flight by ridicule 
he approached the horse again and 
whispered very confidentially. 

“There,” he said, “I whispered a 
very important secret.” 

“Indeed?” said Miss -Crayven. 

“If he was any sort of a friend of 
mine,” said Ramsdell grimly, “he cer- 
tainly would be moved by it.” 

Now, if Miss Crayven, with the curi- 


said Rams- 


osity which is often wrongly attributed 
to her sex, had then asked what that 
secret was, Ramsdell made up his mind 
that he would take the plunge over the 
brink. But she did not ask, perverse 
lady. 

Instead, she descended from the run- 
about, went up to the horse and began 
twisting his ear. 

“That’s one way I’ve heard about,” 


she explained. Ramsdell found a selfish . 


satisfaction in its failure to work. 

“If we only knew his name,” she said 
at length, “he might respond to it.” 

“I didn’t think to inquire at the 
stable,” remarked Ramsdell. “We might 
guess forever without hitting it.” 

“There are so many names,” mused 
Miss Crayven. 

“There are, indeed. Too many,” said 
Ramsdell heartily. “They ought to be a 
subject of government regulation.” 

“Oh, I don’t think so. Names help 
to preserve individuality.” 

“That’s an obsolete idea,” declared 
Ramsdell. “Individuality isn’t a mere 
matter of names. People have so many 
names nowadays that it’s confusing.” 

Miss Crayven patted the horse on the 
neck. 

“Why, one name ought to be enough 
for two people,” continued Ramsdell 
bravely. 

The girl ran her fingers through the 
silky mane and scratched the horse’s 
ear. 

“Or half a dozen,” blurted Ramsdell 
recklessly. 

“He just looks to me as if his name 
might be Billy,” said Miss Crayven, as 
if she had been giving the matter grave 
consideration. 

A speech choked in Ramsdell’s throat, 
and then he leaped back from the brink 
again. To conceal any embarrassment 
that he might show, he began gathering 
handfuls of grass and feeding them to 
the beast that he fain would have 
starved to death. The horse accepted 
the grass, but made no return for it. He 
even declined to move a step ahead to 
get it when Ramsdell, with fine strategy, 
held it a yard in front of his nose. 

While Ramsdell and the horse were 
engaged in this contest of wits, Miss 
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Miss Crayven wandered off into the field and began to gather daisies. 


Crayven found a breach in the stone 
wall by the roadside and wandered off 
into the field that lay beyond it, where 
she began to gather daisies. The young 
man took advantage of her absence. 

“Look here, Billy, or whoever you 
are,” he said, planting himself squarely 
in front of his antagonist. “You’re a 
low-down, contemptible, unmannerly, 
dog-in-the-manger imitation of a noble 
animal. What’s the matter with you, 
anyhow? What have you got against 
me? What good is it doing you to 
stand here? You’ve got to go ahead 
some time. Why couldn’t you~ have 
waited just one minute before you 
balked? But now you’ve busted the 
whole combination. Do you know what 
you’ve done? You’ve made a jackass 
out of me.” 

The horse twisted his head and looked 


over the stone wall, 
where Miss Crayven was 
gathering flowers. 

“By jingo!” snorted 
Ramsdell, shaking his 
fist at the animal. “I 
know what you mean, 
you brute. You mean 
that she’s the one who 
has made a jackass of 
me. I guess maybe 
you’re right, you con- 
founded old plug, but 
you needn’t have said it, 
all the same. You're the 
most ordinary specimen 
of unintelligent brute 
that was ever hired out 
by the afternoon. You’re 
a fine bunch of inanimate 
horse-flesh, aren’t you? 
Why. a 

Ramsdell stopped be- 
cause Miss Crayven was 
returning. 

“What 
are you doing?” 
called. 

“I’m telling him 
jokes,” said Ramsdell. 

‘*Poor thing,” an- 
swered Miss Crayven. 
“Oh, I beg your pardon. 
I mean, isn’t he a for- 


in the world 
she 


tunate horse?” 

“No; he isn’t,” said Ramsdell vicious- 
ly. 
“Mercy! They were probably old 
jokes, then.” 

Ramsdell groaned and looked at her 
with haggard eyes. 

“There are lovely daisies in the lot 
over there,” said Miss Crayven, chan- 
ging the subject abruptly. 

“Yes, and there’s a lovely horse out 
in the road here,’ retorted Ramsdell. 
Then suddenly: “But I'll fix him.” 

He set to work gathering handfuls of 
twigs and little sticks. The young lady 
watched him silently until he had piled 
quite a heap of fagots underneath the 
horse. 

“What’s that for?” she asked. 

“Going to build a fire,” said Rams- 
dell. 
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“Under the horse?” 

“Right under the middle of him.” 

“Mr. Ramsdell,” said Miss Crayven. 
Her tone was stately. “You are to do 
nothing of the kind.” 

“Oh, it’s all right,” he said careless- 
ly. “It’s a well-recognized cure. When 
it gets too hot, they just move on.” 

“You are mistaken,” said Miss Cray- 
ven. “Horses do not run away from 
fire; they run into it. That’s the reason 
they always get burned up when a stable 
takes fire.” 

Ramsdell abandoned his fire building 
with a sigh. He lacked moral courage. 
Miss Crayven noted his disappointment. 

“I tell you what you might do,” she 
said soothingly. “Build a fire a little 
way up the road. When he sees it he 
will probably run toward it, and then 
you can stamp it out before he gets 
there.” 

“And then I can build fires every few 
rods all the way home, I suppose,” re- 
marked Ramsdell, “just to coax him 
along.” 

“You needn’t build the fire unless you 
“It was 
merely a suggestion. But I positively 
will not hear of your building a fire un- 
der the horse.” 

“Can’t I just hold a match under him, 
then? The effect would merely be local, 
- but it might answer just as well.” 

“You are mocking me now,” said 
Miss Crayven, with dignity. 

“T have a faint suspicion,” he retorted, 
“that you have been mocking me ever 
since the horse stopped.” 

Miss Crayven did not see fit to reply 
to this charge, but seated herself on the 
grass and began to sort daisies. Rams- 
dell turned on his heel, just to show his 
indignation, and not because any man 
ever turned that way naturally. 

He began fussing with the harness, 
with an indefinable sense of being utter- 
ly silly, but not for the life of him able 
to tell just why. He seemed to be giv- 
ing the harness a close examination, but 
in reality he was administering covert 
prods between the ribs of the animal 
that would not go. The horse re- 
sponded by flattening his ears and bra- 
cing his legs wide apart. In a meas- 


want to,” she said, offended. 
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ure, however, it gave relief to Ramsdell. 
He still wanted to use the whip, but he 
did not dare. 

“I say,” he said suddenly, and, look- 
ing up, saw that Miss Crayven was off 
in the field again. “I think I'll walk up 
the road as far as the bend and see if 
there’s a farmhouse in sight. If there 
is, I may be able to get another horse.” 

Miss Crayven nodded that she under- 
stood, but did not look up, and Ramsdell 
went off up the road, with the rapid, 
nervous stride of an irritated man. He 
went quite a little distance beyond the 
bend, but he saw no house, and finally 
he decided to return. Before he reached 
the turn in the road he heard the beat 
of a horse’s hoofs. A few seconds later 
the red runabout came briskly into 
view. 

Miss Crayven was in the seat, driving 
and holding the whip jauntily. Beside 
her was a great heap of daisies. 

Ramsdell halted, dumb with astonish- 
ment. As the runabout neared him, 
Miss Crayven pulled up the horse 
sharply and stopped. 

“Would you like to get in?” she asked 
pleasantly. 

“How in the world did you manage 
it?” he cried, gaping. 

“T hitched up one of the traces that 
had slipped off the end of the whif- 
fletree,” she answered. 

“Do you mean to tell me that was all 
that ailed him?” he cried, looking sheep- 
ish. 

She nodded. 

“Well, I’m an idiot,” said Ramsdell 
shortly. Miss Crayven nodded again, 
but he was climbing into the runabout 
and did not appear to observe her ac- 
quiescence. She clucked cheerfully and 
the horse moved onward. 

Ramsdell remained silent, for it was 
all too humiliating for words. Of 
course, there was no use trying to say 
anything now. The hoofbeats were 
steady again, but for Ramsdell they had 
lost their rhythm. The loneliness of 
the animal as it plodded up the road no 
longer made any appeal to his imagina- 
tion, 

It remained for her to break the si- 
lence, after some moments. 
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“It may not have been the trace alto- 
gether,” she said, in a conciliatory tone. 
“I tried whispering first.” 

“Yes?” said Ramsdell indifferently. 

“Ves.” 

“What did you tell him?” 

“Oh, a secret.” 

“He seems to be quite a confidant this 
afternoon,” said Ramsdell, and then he 
fell silent again. 

They were nearing the highway now, 
where the shady road ended. Miss Cray- 
ven stole a sidewise glance at her com- 
panion, shook her head in a puzzled 
way, sighed a little, and then compressed 
her lips. Ramsdell looked disconsolate 
and preoccupied. 

“Let me warn you, Mr. Ramsdell,” 
said Miss Crayven suddenly, “against 
entrusting any further secrets to this 
horse.” 

“And why?” asked Ramsdell, startled 
out of his reverie. 

“He’s a tattle-tale, that’s all,” she said. 

Ramsdell turned slowly in his seat 
and looked at her. Then he reached for 
the reins, took them from her hand and 
pulled the horse up with a jerk. 

“What has he been telling you?’ he 
demanded. 


Miss Crayven shrugged her shouders. 

“Did he give away my secret?” said 
Ramsdell hoarsely. 

“Um-m—well, perhaps.” 

“Did—did he say that—well—that I 
loved you and wanted you to marry 
me?’ stammered Ramsdell, slipping 
over the brink at last. 

“Good gracious!” cried Miss Cray- 
ven, starting. “Why, that wasn’t any 
secret !” 

“Tt wasn't?” echoed Ramsdell, his 
jaw dropping. 

“Of course not, you great big idiot,” 
she said, laughing in his face. 

“Oh!” said Ramsdell stupidly, after a 
pause. Then he gripped himself again 
and asked desperately : 

“And what did you whisper to the 
horse?” 

“Ah,” she said, coloring slightly, 
“that was a secret.” 

But Ramsdell proved to his own sat- 
isfaction that a thoroughly determined 
man may gain knowledge of anything 
that he seeks. Also that, while two per- 
sons may comfortably fill the seat of 
a red runabout, a certain naked little 
savage may steal a ride without crowd- 
ing either one of them. 


SA. 


Education’s Martyr 


E loved peculiar plants and rare, 
For any plant he did not care 
That he had seen before; 
Primroses by the river’s brim 
Dicotyledons were to him, 
And they were nothing more. 


The mighty cliffs we bade him scan, 

He banned them for Laurentian, 
With sad, dejected mien. 

“Than all this bleak azoic rock,” 

He said, “I’d sooner have a block— 
Ah, me!—of Pleistocene!” 


His eyes were bent upon the sand; 

He owned the scenery was grand, 
In a reproachful voice; 

But if a centipede he found, 

He’d fall before it on the ground, 
And worship and rejoice. 


We spoke of poets dead and gone, 
Of that Maeonian who shone 
O’er Hellas like a star: 
We talked about the King of Men— 
“Observe,” he said, “the use of ken, 
And note the force of gar!” 


Yes, all that has been or may be, 

States, beauties, battles, Jand and sea, 
The matin songs of larks, 

With glacier, earthquake, avalanche, 

To him were each a separate “branch,” 
And stuff for scoring marks! 


Ah! happier he who does not know 
The power that makes the planets go, 
The slaves of Kepler’s laws; 
Who finds not glands in joy or grief, 

Nor, in the blossom and the leaf, 
Seeks for the secret Cause! 
May KENDALL. 
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Mrs. A. Storrs Trotter Makes a Pur- 
chase. 


OOD morning, I would like to 
see some Cluny lace, please. 
No, not as wide as that—about 
half that width. 

Ah, yes, that is more what I mean, 
but this is too coarse. Now what have 
you of a better quality? You see, I 
want it to go with some lace I have, to 
trim the sleeves of a dress which has a 
Cluny lace yoke, so I must get some- 
thing that is approximately the same 
grade. 

Nothing finer than this? Oh, dear, 
then I shall have to look elsewhere. 
Thank you very much for your trouble. 
Good day. 


‘Will you show me some Cluny lace, 
please, about two inches in width. 

You have nothing as narrow as that? 
I’m so sorry. 


VICTOR PERARD 


No, I couldn’t use the four-inch 
width, so it isn’t worth while for you 
to take down the box. Good morning. 


I want to see some Cluny lace about 
two inches wide. Is this the book of 
samples? Ah, here they are. Now that 
one is pretty, and not at all unlike what 
I have at home. 

What, you haven’t any more of it? 
Sold the last yard an hour ago? Isn’t 
that too trying! You're sure there isn’t 
a bit left? 

And that’s the only one among the 
lot that would answer the purpose. 

No, I couldn’t use that very narrow 
one of the same pattern. I'll try across 
the way. 


Have you any Cluny lace two inches 
wide? 

Oh, no, that isn’t Cluny; that is tor- 
chon, and only suitable for underwear. 

You have no other linen laces? Well, 
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I must say your assortment is very 
meager for a shop of this size. 

Perhaps it is what most of your cus- 
tomers want, but it isn’t what I want. 
Never mind looking any farther. I’m 
quite sure you haven’t anything that I 
could use. 


Do you keep Cluny lace two inches 
wide? 

Thank goodness! Now this is the 
very thing, and such a charming design. 
How much is it a yard? 

A dollar! Oh, dear me, I couldn’t 
think of paying that much. Why, my 
sister got some just as fine as this, and 
quite as pretty, last January for fifty 
cents. 

Yes, I know a great many things are 
reduced for the January sales, but I 
think a dollar is a very high price for 
this at any season. 

No, I’m afraid there is nothing that I 
fancy among the cheaper ones. Good 
morning. 


What have you in Cluny laces two 
inches wide? This piece in the basket 
is nice, and I see it is marked fifty 
cents. 

Oh, you have only that half-yard 
which is marked down because it is a 
remnant. Nothing else of that quality 
and width? i 

No, insertion would not do. I must 
have the regular lace with an edge. I'll 
see what they have next door. 


What can you show me in Cluny lace, 
two inches wide, something of a good 
quality but not too expensive. 

Ah, you have a nice fine one for sev- * 


enty-five cents? Let me see it, please. 

Oh, but this is black—and I want 
white! You have nothing at all of this 
sort in white? 

You ought to have told me that you 
had only black, and I shouldn’t have 
wasted my time. 

I can’t look much farther this morn- 
ing. I’m nearly dead. I do think it is 
strange that these large shops don’t 
keep a better assortment of laces. 


White Cluny lace, two inches wide. 
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No, not Irish crochet—Cluny. 

That’s it. Give me a yard. 

What, a dollar and a quarter! 

Well, I don’t care. It’s more than I 
meant to pay, and it isn’t at all what I 
want, but the dressmaker is waiting at 
home, and I’m too tired to go another 
step. I wish to goodness I’d been born 
a man! 


. 


Mrs. Le Grand Towne Speeds the 
Parting Guest. 


Good-by, Evelyn—I hope you may 
have a comfortable journey. I’m glad 
you have enjoyed your visit. Give my 
love to your mother and be sure to 
write me of your safe arrival. Good-by. 

Don’t put on your coat yet, Henri- 
etta. I'll take you home in the carriage 
when it comes back from the depot. I 
never was so glad in my life to see any- 
body go! That girl has positively worn 
me out. She doesn’t seem to know 
what it is to feel tired herself, and she 
has kept on the go every moment since 
her arrival. 

She has been here nearly a month, 
which is much too long to have any- 
body in one’s house. 

Yes, she is pretty, according to the 
popular idea, much too pretty in fact, 
although I can’t say that I especially 
admire that pronounced type of¢ bru- 
nette. You know her mother and I 
were schoolmates, and while we don’t 
see each other more than once in five 
years, we have always kept up a sort of 
desultory correspondence. 

They live on an old place in Alber- 
marle County, not far from Charlottes- 
ville, and I was under the mistaken im- 
pression that Evelyn’s life was rather 
dull for a young girl. Her father, who 
is a lawyer, must be in much more com- 
fortable circumstances than I had sup- 
posed, for her clothes were really quite 
presentable, as you may have noticed. 
I had intended to offer her some of 
Dorothy’s last-year things, which could 
have been freshened up by my maid, 
but as soon as she arrived I realized 
that I couldn’t suggest anything of the 
sort. 

I hadn’t seen her since she was a 
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“Why, my dear, that girl is the most finished coquette that I have ever encountered.” 


child; and to tell the truth, I expected 
to find her rather a shy, simple little 
person, without much to say, and whom 
I should have to ask the young men to 
dance with as a special favor to me. 


Imagine my surprise! Why, my dear, 
that girl is the most finished coquette 
that I have ever encountered. She 
must have been trifling with the whole 
University of Virginia ever since she 
left off her baby-clothes. 

There is nothing shy about her, I can 
teH you. She hadn’t been here twenty- 
four hours before men began sending 
her flowers, and she has kept the house 
smelling like a funeral ever since. At 
the dances she had twice as many part- 
ners as poor, dear Dorothy, and while 
she never made any objections to com- 
ing away before the end when I sug- 
gested it, I always knew that she was 
‘breaking engagements, and I had the 
feeling that she thought me selfish and 
unkind. 

No, I will say that she never made 
any unreasonable demands on the serv- 


ants ; she was accustomed to waiting on 
herself at home, and she did it here; 
but the extra answering of the door 
was really considerable of a tax on Oli- 
ver. It seemed to me there wasn’t an 
hour in the day when somebody or 
something wasn’t coming for her. 
Dorothy was very sweet about it all. 
In fact, Evelyn seemed to perfectly 
fascinate her, so that she was blind to 
her every fault, but it did often annoy 
me to see the men whom we had intro- 
duced crowding around Evelyn, and 
hardly noticing my own child. 

She had a way with men that I 
didn’t like. It wasn’t anything she said 
so much as a too-ready habit of conver- 
sation, if you know what I mean. She 
has seen hardly anything of the world 
outside of Virginia, and yet she has a 
great deal more small talk than Doro- 
thy, who has had every advantage of 
foreign travel. I don’t wish to be too 
severe on her, but really it struck me 
that it made her seem rather forward. 

One thing in particular that worried 
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me very much, was the way my nephew, 
Payson Quarterly, made a perfect fool 
of himself about her. He was running 
in here at all hours, and showing her 
every kind of attention. I only hope it 
may not result in an engagement, for 
his mother would never forgive me. 
With his fortune he ought to make a 
brilliant marriage. 

Evelyn has asked Dorothy to visit her 
this spring, and the child is bent upon 
going, but I shall do everything I can 
to discourage it. In the first place I 
disapprove of the intimacy; the influ- 
ence is not good for Dorothy; and sec- 
ondly I don’t care to have her run the 
risk of becoming interested in some im- 
pecunious Southerner, and giving us no 
end of trouble. 

There is the carriage now. Well, if 
you must go I will ring for my maid 
and get ready without delay. 
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Come in, Marie. My fur coat this 
morning, and the new muff. 

No, the gloves I wore yesterday will 

do. - 
Did you notice that dreadful place 
where the wall is broken at the turn of 
the stairs, Henrietta? That was done 
by Evelyn’s trunk. 

Ah! here is Dorothy. 

Well, darling, did you see Evelyn 
off? You couldn’t have had long to 
wait. 

What, Payson was at the depot with 
flowers and bonbons! And Jack Meade 
and Harry Fowler! I never knew such 
a girl. 

You look very tired after getting up 
so early, dear. Do go up-stairs and 
take a rest before luncheon. Now that 
Evelyn is gone I hope we can settle 
down to our regular ways of living once 


more. 
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Dreams 


[PDREAM, old man, your pipe in your hand, 
Dream in the firelight glow; 

Touch the lips and the forms you loved, 
Loved in the Long Ago. 


Come they at twilight, stealthily, slow, 
Out of the bygone years, 

Light as the moon-flower’s breath their tread, 
Smiling at you through their tears. 


Phantoms are they, old man, of your youth, 
Youth with its roses red; 

Fragrance still clings to their petals torn, 
Bruiséd, and withered, and dead. 


Dream, old man, your pipe is out, 
Dream in the firelight glow; 
Faces you loved and lips you kissed 
Are dust of the Long Ago! 


A. Marta CRAWFORD. 





































HE superintendent of the Aura 
Lee stood in the engine-house 
doorway smoking a reflective 

pipe. Behind him throbbed the purr 
of well-balanced valves and level bear- 
ings, as the giant compressors sucked in 
cool night air and coughed it out under 
a presstire of seven atmospheres—down, 
far down to where the clamoring drills 
were smiting the blue-green quartz, a 
thousand feet below the ground. Their 
fly-wheels cut glistening circles in the 
yellow light of oil-lamps, and the hiss 
of the closing inlets was like a giant 
catching his breath in his sleep. 

The hoistman stood immovable— 
hands glued to his operating and re- 
versing levers—and his eye fixed on a 
dial-indicator which told him that the 
skip was at the sixth level. Three me- 
tallic clangs of a gong, and the hoist- 
ing engine sprang into life. The black 


steel cable coiled itself lovingly around 
the revolving drum, and in thirty sec- 
onds the skip shot up out of the shaft- 
mouth—stood on its head—emptied a 
ton of thirty-dollar rock into an await- 
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ing car—jerked itself back, and sank 
like a stone into the black abyss from 
which it came. The car apparently be- 
came endued with life, starting slowly 
down the trestle to the crusher-house ; 
presently came the dull roar as the 
quartz plunged into the storage-bins. 

The superintendent’s lips softened a 
little as he watched. It seemed but a 
few weeks since he was standing by 
the lake shore a half-mile away, look- 
ing at a long streak of powdered quartz 
with a yellow tail in a miner’s pan—and 
yet, out of that yellow tail had grown 
the Aura Lee, and he alone knew what 
that meant and might mean. 

He walked slowly down to camp, 
a nest of log buildings beside a lake, 
where all the beauty of the summer 
moon lay mirrored. 

On a stump outside his office a mo- 
tionless figure awaited him. He recog- 
nized his blacksmith, but passed in with- 
out speaking and lit the lamp. Then he 
crooked a masterful forefinger, and a 
Titan: in blue overalls and woolen shirt 
filled the doorway. He was a man 
among men—he was at once the pride, 
the joy, and the despair of the camp. 
A French-Canadian by birth, he had fol- 
lowed the chief for years—no discharge 
could dismiss him, no threats terrify. 
In his dull brain lay the genius of metal, 
and it was as clay in his hands. 

To watch him work it was a delight ; 
to imitate, a despair. The mysteries of 
tempering were an open book to him— 
of science he knew and had heard noth- 
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ing, but he seemed to infuse into the 
glowing steel some attribute, some ex- 
traordinary quality of durability, which 
made him the darling of the machine- 
drill runners—for the superintendent 
had introduced the contract-system of 
mining; and Dominick, the company’s 
blacksmith, was not the least factor in 
his success. 

The chief himself was a _ brown- 
bearded, gray-eyed, massive man, who 
beneath a placid and almost immovable 
exterior masked a determination that 
was indomitable and a penetration that 
was at times uncanny; and the spirit of 
his quiet domination had made his camp 
what it was—orderly, fun-loving and 
successful. 

As Dominick stood the chief waited 
for him to speak, and-the former, labor- 
ing evidently in a flood of emotional 
excitement, said: 

“Boss, you know dat paper de boys 
git in de camp from New Yawk?” 

“T have not seen it.” 

“Well, boss, I tink long time I lak 
git married. I see dat paper, an’ dat 
fix it. Dat paper she’s wrote by h/all 
de gals dat want git married, lak me. 
Plaintee gals dat has pension—two, 
tree, maybe five tousand dollars a year; 
but dere’s one gal, poor gal, say right 
off she ain’t got noddings, but wants 
what you call writing—man lak me 
what build little cabanne and raise lit- 
tle famlee. I h’ask George Girard. He 
say: ‘Dat what you call good bizness.’ 
An’ I spik to you, my boss, an’ you tell 
me what to do.” 

“Do you mean, Dominick, that I am 
to say whether you are to get married 
or not?” 

“T don’t know what you goin’ to say. 
Very well, you say, Dominick, marry— 
dat’s h’all right. Very well, you say, 
Dominick, you dam fool, want to git 
married—dat’s h’all right too, boss. You 
say what you tink—dat’s enough for 


me. 

The chief controlled himself by a 
great effort. Time and circumstances 
had thrown him into many a predica- 
ment, but never before into such a one 
as this; for now, as a literal fact, he 
was asked in all simple sincerity to de- 


cide for this good-natured, child-hearted 
giant the chief destiny of his life. 

Prompted at once to disclaim any re- 
sponsibility in the matter, his intimate 
knowledge of the man who stood pa- 
tiently awaiting his answer made him 
seriously ask himself whether perhaps 
Dominick would not be better for the 
plunge. That his innate lovableness 
had much to offer there could be no 
question ; that much, nay most of what 
he earned went to enrich less worthy 
members of society than the damsel 
who advertised in Cupid’s Columns— 
for that was the title of the paper— 
there was no reasonable doubt. And 
the man was well able to support a wife 
in comfort and «ude luxury. 

So it appeared to the pondering chief 
that here perhaps, after all, lay Domi- 
nick’s future and some woman’s happi- 
ness. 

“Well, Dominick, what do you know 
about this girl?” 

“T don’t know noddings. She live on 
de Riviere Hudson near New Yawk. 
.What you call dat place—Newburg. 
De writing she sign ‘Jennie,’ dat’s h’all. 
She say she ain’t got no monee—dat’s 
h’all right; she say she doan’ want man 
with plaintee monee—dat’s h’all right 
too—dat’s me; but, by gar, I sharp de 
drill for plaintee gal what spen my 
monee; an’ I sharp de drill for one gal 
h’easy. I h’ask you, boss, mak’ some 
writing dat I send to Jennie. I can’t 
mak’ no writing m’self.” 

“I suppose if you got married you 
could stop drinking?” 

Dominick fixed him with a mirthful 
eye. “I hain’t got no time mak’ prom- 
ise lak dat. Very well, Jennie, she lak 
some tings herself. I mean we see 
*bout dat by an’ by.” 

It occurred to the chief that the new 
conditions had already endued Dom- 
inick with a perspicacity to which pre- 
viously he could certainly lay no claim. 
That this dormant brain should turn to 
future possibilities was a note of dis- 
tinct encouragement. 

“What about a house?” 

“The companee build me house. I 
pay—what you call it?—I can’t mem- 
ber dat word—ront?” 
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“Yes, rent, that’s all right. The 
company will do that. When do you 
want to get married ?” 

“What’s de h’use you h’ask me dat? 
H’ask Jennie. I guess if dat gal ain’t 
got no monee she git marr’d pretty 
quick.” 

Wonder of wonders—this backwoods- 
man had grasped a vital truth, and bore 
it in the foreground of his argument; 
and the chief had nothing to say to it, 
for he himself had not al- 
ways lived in the woods. 
This man had a certain men- 
tality and it was rising to 
the occasion. Visions of a 
reformed and domesticated 
Dominick, of a home and lit- 
tle Dominicks, a savings-ac- 
count and an uninterrupted 
supply of good drill steel for 
the Aura Lee—all came into 
his head. 

“Dominick,” he said slow- 
ly, “J. think it would be a 
good thing if you got “2 

“Dat’s what George Gir- 
ard ” broke in Dominick ; 
but the flood was stayed by 
an uplifted hand. 

“If you got married. I 
think you would make a 
good husband for some girl; 
and if Jennie is what she 
says she is, I think she 
would be happy.” Here 
the chief looked down the 
swooning headings of Cu- 
pid’s Columns till he came to 
this: 








Poor but respectable girl, brunette, 25 
years, weight 160 pounds, attractive and 
musical, desires to correspond with an hon- 
est workingman in good position; object, 
mutual interest and matrimony. Address 
Jennie, Box 427, Newburg, New York. Pho- 
tographs exchanged. 


“Well, Dominick, do you want me to 
write ?” 

“Hall de boys want do dat for me, but 
I say de boss write first time; hafter 
dat, heverybody write.” 

Reflections as to the nature of the 
correspondence of which Jennie was the 


probable recipient caused the chief some. 





misgivings, for he knew his men; but 
he sat down and wrote, with Dominick 
waiting in a mist of soulful silence: 


DEAR MADAM: 

I write on behalf of Mr. Dominick Le Sage 
in answer to your advertisement in Cupid's 
Columns. To be brief, Mr. Le Sage desires 
matrimony, and believes that you and he can 
make each other happy. He is a French 
Canadian by birth, a blacksmith by trade; 
his wages are $3.50 per day. The company 
mentioned in this letter-head is willing to 


“Do you mean, Dominick, that I am to say whether you are to get 


married or not?” 


build a house for him. If your advertise- 
ment is in good faith and this interests you, 
please reply, with photo, to Mr. Le Sage at 
the above address. I am sorry to say that Mr. 
Le Sage is suffering from an injury to his 
hand received at his work, so cannot write 
himself, and also that owing to the unex- 
pected nature of this occurrence he has no 
photograph of himself. 

am, 

Yours very truly, 

Superintendent of the Aura Lee Mine. 


Dominick was consumed with re- 
spectful delight—the reference to an in- 
jured hand he considered a masterpiece 
of diplomacy. “By gar,” said he, “de 
man what write lak dat git plaintee gal, 
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“I doan know noddings; de boss he say dat’s hall right, and dat’s 


nough. 


but what I goin’ do? I mak my mark 


on de pay-roll, an’ dat’s all. My mud- 
der she tell me learn write, but I sharp 
so many drill I can’t hol’ de pen—very 
well, Jennie she write for me by an’ 
bys” 

There was one authority whose opin- 
ion Dominick held in almost supersti- 
tious awe—and that was old “Sixty.” 

On the pay-roll she appeared as 
“Mrs. McKechnie—Cook”; but her 
sphere of influence, so to speak, was no 
less than that of the chief himself; and 
while the rule of the man who signed 
the monthly checks was unquestioned, 
Sixty governed with an absolutism at- 
tained only by those to whom Owen 
Meredith’s oft-quoted lines were ad- 
dressed: 


We may live without love, what is passion 
but pining, 

But civilized man cannot live without dining! 

We may live without poetry, music or books, 

But show me the man who can live without 
cooks. 


She was a tall, angular Scotchwom- 
an with a huge frame, a red, frosty 


complexion and clear gray 
eyes. Her hand was said to 
be like the hand of Provi- 
dence ; her age was generally 
reckoned by geological peri- 
ods, and whatever she did 
was done thoroughly well. 
Her kitchens were spotless, 
her two chore-boys properly 
subjugated, and the fare to 
which the camp sat down 
was exceptionally good. 

Her views of life were pe- 
culiar and the subject of 
much argument in the mar- 
ried quarters; for man, as 
lover and husband, she had 
so little use that conjectures 
as to the character of the de- 
parted McKechnie were as 
manifold as they were caus- 
tic. The miners said that she 
knew as much about running 
the camp as the chief him- 
self; and the latter, being 
wise in the belief that a good 
cook means a good camp, 
treated her with a deference 
and consideration that secured for him 
a dumb loyalty of which he well saw 
the value. 

Who first called her old Sixty it was 
hard to say—it was an.abbreviation for 
sixty per cent., which in turn was a 
reference to the kind of explosive in 
use at the Aura Lee. Dynamite varies 
in strength with the proportion of nitro- 
glycerin compounded with it, and sixty 
per cent. was the most powerful in use 
at the mine. The deduction was obvi- 
ous; but, inasmuch as both she and the 
explosive were treated with a respect 
afforded to no other object animate or 
inanimate, it may be that in this reflec- 
tion she found her consolation. And 
certain it is that she accepted the sobri- 
quet without question or dissent. 

To her Dominick reported after leav- 
ing the chief, and his uplifted soul 
poured out its jargon of devotion— 
while Sixty sat in judgment, her keen 
eyes riveted on his face. 

“D’ye ken what ye are doin’, mon?” 
she said when he had unburdened him- 
self. 











It was a curious thing, but these two 
could always understand each other; 
perhaps it was the old Franco-Scottish 
sympathy, of which the world has seen 
so much, that still survived in these 
lonely hearts. But, whatever it was, 
they were unconscious of any disparity 
of speech. 

“No, I doan’ know noddings—I wan’ 
git marr’d, an’ de boss he say hall right 
marry.” 

“D’ye ken onything aboot women, ye 
fule?” 

Now, as a matter of fact, Dominick 
knew more about women than he could 
divulge to such an austere counselor as 
Sixty. He hesitated a little before an- 
swering. 

“T doan know noddings; de boss he 
say dat’s hall right, and dat’s ’nough.” 

This was deft, and put the responsi- 
bility in a quarter which Sixty never 
questioned; so she shifted her ground 
and snapped: 

“The Lord’s gude tae bairns an’ 
fules; sae I’m thinking, Dominick, ye 
may be better looked after than ye de- 
sairve.” And that was all she would 
say. 

The news spread through the camp 
like a bush-fire in July; the machine- 
drill men twisted fuse into true love- 
knots and decorated the forge; Sixty 
baked a cake with an emblem of a 
pierced heart in pink icing on top, and 
presented it to Dominick the next night, 
amid wild applause from the day-shift. 
Throughout the mine, from top to bot- 
tom, level suggestions, amorous phrases, 
offers of clerical assistance, couplets, 
warnings, tales of fearful examples, 
pencil pictures of Dominick, Jennie and 
future Dominicks scrawled on cartridge- 
paper and scratched on soft rock, were 
sent up to the forge with every load of 
dull drills. But their recipient took all 
smiling and contented, and in due time 
the answer came from Jennie in the 
form of two letters, a short one to the 
chief, in which was enclosed a thick 
bulky packet addressed: “For the eyes 
of Mr. Dominick Le Sage alone.” 

The former was much to the point, 
and its terse wording left no doubt as 
to the fixity of Jennie’s purpose—but 
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Dominick’s missive, which he produced 
from a corner of the forge and asked 
the chief to read for him, was of a char- 
acter calculated to satisfy the most ar- 
dent hopes of any blacksmith since Vul- 
can first laid hammer on iron. 

Jennie had wasted no time over tim- 
orous twitterings of first affection— 
hers was no maiden’s dream of newly 
wakened love—not in the least. She 
made a bull’s-eye in the first page—took 
the bit in her teeth as it were, and 
romped down the middle of the road. 
She assured Dominick that something 
had told her, even before she received 
the reply to her advertisement, that she 
was going to hear from a true-hearted 
gentleman ; and, as soon as she did hear, 
she knew that Dominick was the one 
man in the world for her; that it pre- 
vented her from regretting all the good 
offers she had refused through mistrust 
of the gentlemen making them; that her 
heart was burning with love for him— 
here followed a series of large crosses 
—and that she would not be able to 
sleep until she heard from him. To all 
of which she subscribed herself: “Your 
true sweetheart, Jennie.” 

The chief often said afterward that to 
have read that letter steadily through 
without a break in his voice, was, he 
considered, the greatest achievement of 
his life. 

The effect on Dominick was volcanic; 
he stood like a pyramid during its re- 
cital, gripping a _ striking-hammer 
harder and harder; his black eyes 
winked more and more rapidly, and at 
the words “Your true sweetheart, Jen- 
nie,” he leaped into the air, cracked his 
heels together and landed on his hat. 
“By gar, dat’s de gal, by gar,” was all 
his emotions permitted him to say. 

From then on the course of true love 
ran fast and furious; to Dominick’s aid 
came the united talent of the Aura Lee; 
old men, middle-aged men, and young 
men brought him council and sugges- 
tion; and the women of the camp 
warned him against the risk he was ta- 
king, and their husbands said it was 
nothing to what they faced daily; lov- 
ing’ thoughts were hoisted with every 
skip-load of ore, and the conversation 
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in the forge took on an aspect of lofty 
devotion. 

Dominick lived in a seventh heaven 
of excitement and delight; every mail 
saw the arrival of a bulky letter from 
Jennie crammed with loving anticipa- 
tion and worship, and bore away a 
packet which left the miners languid 
with effort; the weekly “clean-up” be- 
came a secondary matter, till finally 
Jennie wrote that her household goods 
were packed and shipped in three cases, 
addressed to Dominick; and that she 
wanted fifty dollars to complete her 
trousseau—the money was for things 
which she did not like to explain to 
Dominick, but he would see them all on 
her arrival. 

This was a home-thrust which told at 
once. The women said she was a bare- 


Dominick paraded the camp with the letter, waving it in the faces of the unbelievers. 


faced thing; but he was speechless by 
this time, and insisted that the money 
should be telegraphed from the nearest 
office. And far into every night could 
be heard the ring of an ax on the cor- 
ners of the log house which was rising 
in the married quarters. 

Sixty, in spite of the brief and pointed 
criticism which was her only reference 
to Dominick’s approaching plunge into 
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uncharted seas, took a keen and friend- 
ly interest in the construction of the 
cabin. Its kitchen was replete with 
every convenience her experience could 
suggest. Cupboards and closets were 
fitted in, till not an inch of unutilized 
space was left; and Dominick, himself 
a master craftsman, was wise enough 
to profit by the opportunity. 

The money was acknowledged with 
a fulsomeness which would have warned 
any one but an infatuated blacksmith ; 
Dominick’s labors redoubled, he worked 
overtime and before breakfast, till at 
last the house was finished, a veritable 
triumph ,of good axmanship—corners 
squared and notched to a perfect fit, its 
gable roof of split cedar logs warm and 
waterproof, its shining windows and 
swinging door gleaming a welcome to 
the advent of Jennie. 

A few weeks passed with Dominick 
as the storm center—the probable con- 
tents of the packing-cases and the net 
result of Jennie’s purchases were dis- 
cussed with a careless freedom which 
more than once caused trouble in the 
camp. And then the unexpected hap- 
pened. He appeared in the chief’s 
office one evening in a state of uncon- 
trollable excitement, bringing a news- 
paper clipping and an impassioned ap- 
peal from the damsel on the Hudson. 
There had been a great fire—see the 
account—and Jennie had escaped from 
her house at midnight clad only in her 
night-dress. The fire had been so fierce 
and sudden that she had literally “bare- 
ly” escaped with her life—her trous- 
seau had been destroyed, and as all of 
her effects had been shipped to Domi- 
nick, and she had intended to start in 
two days herself, she was penniless and 
without clothing. 

The unfortunate Dominick was re- 
duced to a chaotic state of mind. He 
thought he was in love; he was really 
in love with the idea of getting married, 
but Jennie was by this time very real to 
him. He had endowed her with all the 
useful virtues which could contribute to 
the picture he had painted of his future. 
She was dark—he loved black women, 
he said; she could cook—he smacked 
his lips; she could play on the piano— 
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his nimble feet swung into time; she 
loved children—he balanced his phan- 
tom offspring on his knee; and into the 
roseate glimpse of the years to come 
flashed the vision of his idol fleeing 
from a burning house, her trousseau— 
his trousseau—in flames, and a thou- 
sand miles between them. 

The chief protested, but Dominick 
was adamantine as one of his own drills. 
So once more the singing wires pul- 
sated, and Dominick’s dollars sped to 
Newburg. “Tink of dat,” he said, “dat 
gal dat marry me, she run round New- 
burg in her night-gown—no, by gar!” 

A week later brought an incoherent 
letter of gratitude. Jennie knew now 
what a noble-hearted man she had won 
for a husband; other girls, she knew, 
were not so blessed. Many men would 
have become suspicious and sent. no 
money at all, but Dominick, her Dom- 
inick, had a great and generous heart, 
and she thanked her saint that she ad- 
vertised for an honest workingman and 
not for a handsome gentleman. Her 
whole life would be devoted to repay- 
ing the debt she felt so deeply. She 
was starting next week, and Dominick 
was to meet her on the eighteenth. 
She wanted to know if the things had 
arrived and were in good order. 

Dominick paraded the cathp with the 
letter. He waved it in the faces of the 
unbelievers, he sympathized with the 
husbands of the doubting women who 
said that Jennie was a myth or some- 
thing worse, he condoled with the 
women whose husbands had not bought 
their trousseaux, till the doubters be- 
gan to waver and the men to hedge and 
say that perhaps after all Jennie was all 
right; until, in the abandon of his as- 
surance, he shook the letter under the 
nose of the captain of the night-shift, 
a lean, long Yorkshireman who had 
mined quartz and many other things 
from Alaska to Wallaroo. “Eh, lad,” 
he said, “thy lass says thou art an ’on- 
est workingman. A’hm thinking she 
will keep thee working, man ; thee bludy 
fule, hold thy brass, lad—if she wants 
thee she’ll coom for thee, if she don’t 
coom thou art well shut of her.” All 
of which was something of a damper 
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On the evening of the fifth a canoe drew slowly across to camp. 


to even the Titonic gaiety of Dom- 


inick, who, like many another chatterer, 
attached extreme and often undue im- 
portance to any emanation from a usual- 
ly silent source. 

The seventeenth arrived; and, ar- 
rayed in every personal adornment 
the wealth of the camp afforded, 
Dominick took train to meet his 
bride. His bosom friend, a red-headed 
Scotchman who was known to be word- 
less for a week at a time, went to 
strengthen his courage, which at the 
crucial moment showed signs of waver- 
ing. The house was left swept and 
garnished, for the women had attended 
to that; the priest was engaged by tele- 
graph, to make everything sure; and the 
camp settled down for a breathless two 
days. : 

The leaden hours dragged on, one 
day—two—three—four—and on_ the 
evening of the fifth a canoe drew slow- 
ly across to camp from the siding. It 
was spotted when it turned the point a 
mile away. Some flew to. the house to 
light fires, and boil water, set table 
and make ready; the men plunged into 
soap and water, sent word to the chief, 


who was underground, and lounged to 
the landing-dock. 

As the canoe came in it was clear 
there were but two passengers—and 
both familiar figures. She touched the 
dock, and Dominick in his borrowed 
plumes and MacGregor in Celtic si- 
lence stepped out. Dominick’s face 
was like a graven image and his com- 
panion’s gave no information. They 
walked slowly up to the chief’s office, 
where Dominick went in and sat down 
and waited till the big man came up 
from the sixth level. When he saw 
Dominick’s face he went in and shut 
the door. 

MacGregor was surrounded by a 
knot of questioners; but he had, ap- 
parently, just begun another week’s si- 
lence, so they gave it up. A little later 
Dominick came out, looked at the men 
with unseeing eyes, went to the bunk- 
house, not the new house, put on his 
overalls, and in half an hour was back 
at the forge. The men said afterward 
that for weeks from that day the tem- 
per in their drill steel was marvelous. 
It seemed to carry an angry, biting edge 
that gnawed and bored into the quartz 
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as never before—but Dominick said 
never a word. 

On the twenty-ninth the chief re- 
ceived the following: 


Superintendent Aura Lee Mine, 

Dear Sir: 

I acknowledge your inquiry of recent date, 
with letters and specimens of handwriting 
enclosed. I have investigated the case and 
find as follows: Jennie is a well-known 
character in Newburg, and is a_ married 
woman about sixty years old; she has been 
prosecuted several times already for various 
infractions of the law. ‘The letters of refer- 
ence you enclose are forgeries, the persons 
purporting to have written them knowing 
nothing about them. 

This appears to be a serious case in two 
ways. First, obtaining money under false 
pretenses; second, in using the United States 
mails for that purpose. The State desires 
to prosecute, and I am instructed to say that 
if yourself and Mr. Le Sage will come to 
Newburg to give evidence, your expenses 
in the matter will be met by the State of 
New York. 

I await your reply. 

Your obedient servant, 
JoHN SHARP, 
Police Marshal: 


A mental vision of the evidence which 
Dominick would probably give in the 
Newburg court-house was too much for 
the big man, and he shook with silent 
mirth; and the love-lorn blacksmith, af- 
ter a few weeks of sulking, worked off 
his sorrows in iron and steel. The chief 
began to breathe freely, for the possible 
result of Dominick’s disappointment 
was in this case a spree which would 
have lived long in the annals of the 
Gold Bay Range. 

From the married quarters was ex- 
tended a large sympathy, all the more 
willingly given because their prophecies 
had after all come true; and the chief 
had too much tact to refer to the mat- 
ter again, although Dominick’s rapidly 
accumulating wages pointed to danger- 
signals within the next few months. 
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The feature of the camp, however, 
was the rejuvenescence of Sixty. 
Whether some instinct of womanhood, 
long-buried in that wintry bosom, had 
reawakened, none could tell; but it was 
evident that from her solitary fortress 
she looked out on the world with kind- 
lier and ever-softening eyes. 

Geraniums blossomed in the cook 
camp; her gray and wiry hair assumed 
fearful shapes copied from the adver- 
tisements in The Woman Beautiful to 
which she had subscribed ; and the night- 
shift got two pieces of ‘pie instead of 
one in their dinner-pails. 

The chief saw it all and was puzzled, 
but the riddle was not read till she 
knocked one day at the door of his of- 
fice and was made welcome. 

“Well, Mrs. McKechnie,” he said. “I 
hope all is well with yourself and the 
cook camp.” 

Sixty’s grim face eased into a frosty 
smile. 


“Aye, all’s weel, Maister Stevenson, 


wi’ the cook and the camp—but there’s 
juist one thing I was wantin’.” 


“Mrs. McKechnie, there’s only one 
thing I won’t do for you, and that is 
provide you with a husband—in any- 
thing else you can count on me. I 
think you know that.” 

“Aye, I ken that fine. I’m no askin’ 
ye for a mon, but there’s yon wee bit 
hoose, it’s a braw wee hoose, I was 
thinkin’ that aiblins I might hae it, and 
bide in it.” 

The chief could see no objection and 
said so, and Sixty’s masculine hand was 
thrust out to bind the bargain as she 
left. He heard her retreating steps sud- 
denly arrested, and she came back and 
stood in the doorway. 

“Maister Stevenson, ye said juist now 
that ye would’na get me a mon. Dinna 
fash yersel’. I hae the mon—it’s Dom- 
inick.” 
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T was too early for customers, and 
Mr. Stern had left her alone as soon 
as the transfer was made, so she 

sat down on a stool behind the counter 
and struggled weakly to compose her 
working old face. She could not have 
been less than sixty years of age, de- 
spite the pathetically youthful touches 
of dress. A slender figure, bent and a 
little wavering, clad in store-black, with 
here and there a departure from severity 
that betrayed the eternal feminine and 
let in little adolescent puckers and foi- 
bles. A modishly high collar conspired 
to conceal the weary muscles of her 
throat; her thin, gray hair was dressed 
much as though it were soft and brown; 
and she carried about her a sort of 
trained sprightliness, which fell stiffly 
away with the shelter of the counter. 

She bowed her head into her hands 

and the slow tears of the old gathered 
in her eyes. “After forty years—forty 
years! And now the dolls!” she whis- 
pered to the dusty boxes. Then a clerk 
or two arrived, and whispered of it also, 
to each other. 

The opening bell clanged through the 

store; she wiped her eyes covertly, held 
the quiver from her face, and rose to 








her place behind the red-cheeked dolls. 
Store-pallor and subordination had had 
their way with her, tracing anxious 
gray patterns across and across the 
bloom of her face—once she had been 
called the “Rose of Sharon.” 

This is old Rosie’s story: She had 
come to the store when it had had but 
two departments, and only one fellow 
clerk—‘‘Amos,” he was called in those 
days; now he was senior partner. And 
she had had her small triumphs along 
with the store’s growth; had worked up 
the scale until she at one time was head’ 
of the gloves. Then a twelvemonth, al- 
lotted by the gods, when she could 
count on finding Amos nightly waiting 
to take her safely across the Common— 
“Rose of Sharon” she was indeed that 
year! Then a quarrel—she was young, 
was Rosie, and perhaps she lingered a 
moment too long now and again under 
the approving smile of the new floor- 
walker. Yet it might have been made 
up, but at the psychological moment 
Amos dined with a leather man—the 
leather man had a daughter. It was all 
over in no time, Amos’ marriage; and 
the futility of lingering under their tree 
turned the verdant spring-young Com- 














mon gray and old; and Rosie went 
round the hill ever after. 

She worked on, however, bravely 
enough ; for if one has work in which he 
is fairly successful, one can endure, with 
astonishing fortitude, such a thing as a 
broken love-affair. Rosie it was who 
at holiday season could go from depart- 
ment to department 
and sell goods with 
the best of them. 
It may have helped 
her, and I am sure 
it did, to know that 
Amos, in making 
up the daily sales, 
must notice her 
score-card. 

However, he 
gave her no word; 
yet she sometimes 
fancied he was 
watching her. And 
certain it is that she 
was advanced from 
year to year; and 
she wore pretty, 
silly clothes, and 
hummed gay little 
tunes, while wait- 
ing for change, in 
the vicinity of 
Amos’ office. And 
if by chance that 
little beating some- 
thing, under her 
vaist-frills, ached 
over the fair-haired 
woman who often 
sat there with 
Amos, and the two 
little tow-headed 
boys who daily 
scampered past her 
counter, no one knew it. 

And so, as I have said, it is not so 
bad if only one has work in which she is 
recognized. But there came a time 
when Rosie began to realize that in 
stock-replenishing she was no longer 
consulted ; for a twelvemonth she com- 
forted herself that it was an oversight, 
and waited confidently. One day she 


heard the buyer refer to her as “a has- 
been,” and she lost confidence, and grew 


MY LADY OF THE DOLLS 





On the old Common under their tree. 
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less sure of herself. That was fatal, of 
course. 

The following year she was deposed 
from the gloves—to quote her smart 
young successor, “her thoughts went 


wool-gathering too much.” She went 
to the ribbons, and after the first hurt 
was healed a little she was fairly con- 
tent. A few years 
later it was discov- 
ered that she failed 
wretchedly 
in matching shades 
—that was when it 
was first disclosed 
that Rosie was 
growing old. 

They did _ not 
mean to be cruel— 
those young Heads, 
making their rec- 
ords; they seldom 
do. But from then 
on Rosie was 
moved down the 
scale rapidly. With 
that young army, 
replete with alac- 
rity and sharpness, 
there was no rest- 
ing-place for the 
hesitating veteran; 
and so from coun- 
ter to counter, 
with terrifying ac- 
curacy toward dim- 
inution, Rosie 
was changed ; 
changes that left 
her ever more spir- 
it-broken and hu- 
miliated. 

Amos’ wife had 
been asleep under 
the flowers in Italy for ten years, and 
the two tow-headed boys were men and 
practically in command of the great 
store, for Amos lingered across the sea 
under warmer skies. But Rosie fared 
on, struggling to keep her head above 
the rising tide. 

“T’m glad Amos isn’t here,” she kept 
repeating that first morning with the 
dolls. “I’d hate to have him see me,” 
she whispered forlornly to a friendly 
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“T guess I couldn’t stand 


Teddy-bear. 
7." 

The brown bear reached comforting 
paws Rosie-ward, but she did not see 
them, for her old eyes were blurred. 
Yet habit is strong, and one must ac- 
quaint oneself with one’s stock ; so Rosie 
arranged and classified neat rows of 
dolls and chubby .pyramids of brown 
bears; she even washed some of their 
dusty, astonished faces. 

“I’m glad Amos can’t see me,” she 
told them again over the washing, and 
indeed she did get a grain of comfort 
from the fact. 

The ten o'clock carriage-trade began 
loitering through from department to 
department, and jaded clerks bent at- 
tentively over numberless orders which 
they well knew would be returned. Yet 
the sauntering powerful must have their 
entertainment. By and by a young ma- 
tron, the wife of the younger tow-haired 
son, stopped in front of the dolls.’ 

“How perfectly fascinating!” she told 
her companion loudly. “How perfectly 
fascinating to see that funny old woman 
with the dolls! I must make Wallace 
promise to keep her there; it’s so per- 
fectly funny !” 

Rosie had learned to be deaf before 
the young matron was born, and so she 
worked patiently on with her rows and 
pyramids, albeit her old cheeks burned 
dully. 

The young matron seated herself on 
a stool—her companion must have an 
opportunity to really take it in—and 
caused the stock to be gone through in 
search of an imaginary species of doll. 

“Are you quite sure there are no more 
in those upper boxes?” she interrogated. 
“I must speak to Wallace, I really 
must,’ in a loud aside. “She doesn’t 
seem to know her goods at all.” 

Rosie was quite sure, but she climbed 
up the row of steps, steadying herself 
with her lean old hands; as she reached 
the top her eves met those of a man just 
stepping off the elevator. “Amos!” 
She got back to the floor weakly. 

Then the young matron espied him, 
and rushed away, leaving Rosie foolish- 
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ly explaining that the upper boxes were 
empty. 

“But we thought you were not to sail 
until the tenth!” floated back. 

The man turned from her gravely. 
“Ask the lady behind the dolls to come 
to my office,” he said evenly to a cash 
girl. 

So it had come at last: her discharge. 
Her last stand, the despised dolls, was 
to be wrested from her. She unpinned 
her work-apron and folded it, got her 
cheap, overtrimmed hat from beneath 
the counter, and moved white-faced to- 
ward the office. 

“Rosie!” The old man leaned on 
his desk, shaking a little, and a bright 
streak ran athwart his cheeks—-corpora- 
tions had yielded to that stripe of indig- 
nation. “How long have they dared, 
and who has done this?” he inquired. 

She stood silently before him like a 
culprit, but hag Fear gave way; Rosie 
understood. 

Then there was a little space behind 
the closed door for explanations, but af- 
ter the meeting of their two old hands 
there was little to say. They emerged 
together, and together left the store; 
broken in the mill, elderly, and with 
most of life’s illusions behind them, but 
who shall say they were not happier 
than that younger generation with its 
record yet to make? 

In that walk by Amos’ side from of- 
fice to door, Rosie glanced—I am sure 
she did—casually from counter to coun- 
ter at her young enemies. Also there 
was something like the old-time spring 
in her step; and the linen man called 
the attention of his understudy to the 
fact that Rosie’s sponsors had been par- 
ticularly happy in their choice of name: 
“Shows in the old girl yet; sweet-pea 
bloom if you ever saw it your life!” 

We will leave them on the old Com- 
mon under their tree; it had waited for 
them forty years, defying underground 
denudation and traffic, and its shadows 
played happily over their faces. The 
youthful puckers and foibles of dress 
and the smart bow at Rosie’s throat no 
longer seemed incongruous. 





Sie 


OUTORIOWN GIRL 


For the benefit of all the out-of-town girls who read SmiTH’s MAGAZINE, as well as any New York girl 
who cares to know, the names of the shops where the different articles mentioned in this department may be 
purchased, will be furnished if a stamped and self-addressed envelope is sent. 


FEEL as though I were a profes- 
sional shopper, or ought to be,” 
said the out-of-town girl to her New 

York friend the other day. ““The very 


moment I mentioned coming to New 
York, all my friends and relations near 
and distant pounced upon me with a 


commission. Wouldn’t I get something 
new and unusual in the way of a belt 
to wear with a brown skirt and coat- 
suit? Wouldn’t I buy something real 
Frenchy-looking in the way of a hair 








NARROW PATENT LEATHER BELT IN ALTERNATE BLACK 
AND WHITE SQUARES, 


ornament that would look just right 
with a pale-pink gown? Wouldn’t I see 
what was real new in shirt-waists? And 
wouldn’t I do this, and wouldn’t I do 
that, until I felt like shooing them all 
away and just announcing: ‘No, I 
won't. I am going to New York to 
have a good time, and incidentally to 
do a little shopping just for myself.’ 
But, of course, I didn’t, and the result 
is I'll have to spend a good half of my 
time in the shops.” 

“Don’t you worry over that,” said the 


New York girl. “I won’t be able to 
keep you out of them after you have 
had one peep at the windows, for never 
have the shops been so irresistible as 
they are right now, filled with every- 
thing to tempt the summer girl. We'll 
go on regular shopping-expeditions and 
plan for luncheon at one of the fashion- 
able restaurants each time, until we’ve 
tried all the best ones, and I'll just 
prophesy that when you have to go 
home you will hate to leave New York 
more than you ever have before. And 
you and I know, don’t we, whether 
that’s saying a good deel or not!” 

The next morning the out-of-town 
girl remarked with a most superior air: 
“T have made a list of the things I want 
to buy and another list of the things I 
am just to look at, and I feel now as 
though I could proudly go forth and 
accomplish something, so let’s be off and 
see what comes of our morning-shop- 
ping.” 

Parasols being the first item on the 


GIRDLE BELT OF GRAY SUEDE WITH HIGH BUCKLE AND 
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list of things to be bought, the girls 
went straight to the parasol counter at 
one of the biggest and best of the New 
York shops. Here they found extreme- 
ly smart-looking parasols of pongee, in 
the natural color with a printed broché 
border, for $4.95. And there were 
others in pongee, equally good style 
with a printed rose border, selling at 
the same price. At this same counter 
was an imported novelty—a pale-blue 
silk parasol trimmed with applied bands 
and circles of tan leather. It was ex- 
tremely effective, and the out-of-town 
girl thought it was just exactly what 
she wanted, but that was before she 
asked the price, which was $24.50. 

‘Tt’s something cheaper we want,” 
exclaimed both the girls together, 
“something not over five dollars.” 

The saleswoman then called their at- 
tention to a number of white linen para- 
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sols showing an eyelet border. These 
parasols were a little over the price 
named, for they were $5.50, and to give 
them the right touch they should be 
decorated with an embroidered mono- 





HAIR ORNAMENT OF SILVER RIBBON WITH SILVER QUILL. 


gram, each letter of which would cost 
$1.25 extra. The monograms were to 
be embroidered in colors matching the 
linen gown with which they were to be 
carried, Other good-looking parasols 
were in the new Japanese shape with 
gilt ribs; they were of silk, and came 
in a variety of fascinating colors, and 
cost but $2.95. To carry with white 
summer-gowns, there were white taf- 
feta parasols covered with a printed 
pink rose design which were extremely 
pretty, and cost $2.95. 

The out-of-town girl saw more para- 
sols than she ever had the pleasure of 
looking at in her life before. Some of 
silk and real lace cost $75.00, but she 
bought one of the pongee parasols with 
the effective broché design and got just 
five cents back in change from her five 
dollar bill, which she had put aside 
some time before just for a parasol. 

The girls went to many shops in 
search of belts, and they saw any num- 
ber of attractive novelties. There were 
narrow belts and broad belts and belts 
of leather, silk, ribbon belting and linen. 
One very new belt was of two shades 
of patent leather set in alternate 
squares. It was shown in green and 
white, dark-blue and white, and was a 
narrow straight belt fastening with a 
small gilt buckle. Its price was $2.25. 
A much less expensive but equally at- 
tractive belt was of silk elastic, higher 
in the back than the front. It was 
trimmed with pointed straps of leather 
in the same color as the elastic, only a 
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shade darker, and 
these straps were held 
down by brass rings. 
The belt could be 
bought in a variety of 
colors; in violet elas- 
tic it was extremely 
pretty with the leath- 
er straps a shade or 
two darker. It cost 
but 98 cents. 

Perhaps one of the 
most effective of the 
broad-shaped _ girdle 
belts that the out-of- 
town girl saw was of 
gray suede. It con- 
sisted of six slightly 
shaped bands of the 
suéde, each piped 
with white leather. 
Through the center 
of the belt ran a 
heavy band of Per- 
sian embroidery with 
much gold thread 
worked in it. The 
belt fastened in front 
with a high buckle of 
gray suéde, and its 
price was $2.75. The 
belt was shown in 
many color combina- 
tions. 

There were any 
number of linen belts displayed, and 
there was no doubt in the minds of 
both the girls which were the loveliest. 

They were belts of striped linen in 
Copenhagen blue and white, navy blue 
and white, brown and white, violet and 
white, and green and white. They 
showed an embroidered design worked 
in the color of the stripe, and here and 
there was an inset of Irish crochet lace; 
either a small leaf medallion was used 
or a flower design. These belts were 
high-priced, costing $5.00 each, but 
they were something decidedly out of 
the ordinary and were most effective. 

“Notion counters have a perfect fasci- 
nation for me,” said the out-of-town girl 
as she guided her New York friend 
through the crowds in one of the shops, 
to the place where all the little dress 
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necessities are always 
to be found. Here 
they looked at shirt- 
waist shields with lace 
edges. Those in cot- 
ton sold at 24 cents 
and 27 cents, and the 
silk ones with the 
pretty lace edge at 34 
cents and 39 cents. 
The girls bought a 
number of hat-pins, 
“not just because they 
were so cheap, but be- 
cause they were so ex- 
tremely pretty. One 
was in the shape of a2 
oval imitation pearl, 
and at the top ihere 
was a gilt initial. 
These cost but 14 
cents. Strings of pearl 
beads were selling at 
this notion counter 
from 19 cents to $1.24 
a string, and coral 
beads could be bought 
at 19 cents and at 49 
cents, according to the 
size of the beads. Dot- 
ted Swiss and lawn 
lace-trimmed 
ruffle waist-extenders 
varied in price from 
24 cents to $1.24; and 
the chiffon collar foundations, which 
are so much the fashion now, with high 
points at the sides, were selling at 6 
cents; they ranged in sizes from 12% 
to 15 inches. 
“What is all.that crowd over there? 
Do you suppose there has been an acci- 
dent?” said the 
out - of - town 
girl, as she 
pointed to a 
counter in the 
center of the 
store where a 
great crowd 
had collected. 
SO. gues 
laughed 
her New York 
friend, ‘‘it’s 
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just some sort of a special sale, probably 
shirt-waists or gloves.” 

The girls could not get very near the 
counter, but they overheard bits of con- 
versation which informed them that a 
sale of cotton shirt-waists 
was taking place, and that 
the prices ranged from 98 
cents to $10. The waists 
were of lawn and batiste, 
and most of them were 
lingerie models embroid- 
ered or lace-trimmed. 8 ‘) « 


At the regular shirt- 4 
waist counters were some 
Aw 


extremely smart-in-style (AA \\ 
tailored waists ; the newest Ne 
were of white piqué KL ( 

. is SF 
wnuned with bands of 


colored stitched chambray. 
The waists were made- 
with a yoke-back, and 
with groups of plaits in 
front, running from the 
shoulder to the waist-line. 
The model fastened in the 
center-front through a 
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panel which simulated a 
box-plait, the buttons used 
were big pearl ones, and 
the front panel was bound 
with the stitched cham- 
bray. The waist had the 
regular shirt-sleeve with 
stiff cuffs edged with the 
chambray; and the turn- 
over collar was made to 
match. The price of the 
waist was $6.50. Pretty 
expensive, to be sure, for 
a plain shirt-waist, but 
then it’s novelty that one pays for. 
Many of the very pretty chiffon 
blouses, which come in so conveniently 
to wear with the tailored skirt and 
coat-suit when one wants to be dressed 
up a bit, can be bought under $5.00. 











GREEN AND WHITE VELVET TREE 
PIN-CUSHION. 


A very effective model that the out- 
of-town girl spied was of black and 
white chiffon cloth. The yoke was 
tucked just the width of the stripe, 
bringing the black lines together. The 

blouse was not trimmed at 
— all, with the exception of a 
SS: hemmed jabot of the ma- 
AQ SN terial, made up with the 
RYN stripes running crosswise. 
This blouse cost $4.95, 
and you could buy it in 
violet and white, blue and 
white, as well as the black 
and white. 

Jabot effects continue 
to be high style. Very 
many of the waists are 
made with the front or 
side frill, and the separate 
jabots are seen in a great 
variety. An _ extremely 
good-looking one for $1 
was made of écru knife- 
plaited net. It would 
reach from the collar to 
the waist-line and _ the 
edges were simply 
hemmed. There was no 
lace trimming whatever. 

The New York girl 
told her _ out-of-town 
friend that it was this 
style of jabot that was the 
smart thing to wear with 
linen suits, having the 
jabot match the linen in 
color. 

“T must find out some- 
thing about hair or- 
naments,’’ said the 
out-of-tow# girl, as they were starting 
to leave one of the big shops, “for I 
gave my word that I would before leav- 
ing home.” 

“The ribbon novelties are the new 
things,” said the New York girl. “In 
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STRIPED LINEN WAISTCOAT WITH POCKETS 


fact, for afternoon and evening wear, 
all the girls are wearing a wired rib- 
bon in their hair. They thread it in 
and out in Greek fashion, and it’s really 
very pretty.” 

At the ribbon counter the girls found 
very dainty hair ornaments made of 
braided ribbon and finished with bows 
and loops. They were in the form of a 
fillet, and were made in different col- 
ored ribbons. They cost $1.25. 

Another lovely hair ornament was of 
wired silver ribbon with a large chou 
at the left side, through which a silver 
quill was thrust. This was more ex- 
pensive, costing $3.95, but it would be 
pretty to wear to the theater or at a 
dance. 

There were many novelties among 
the new combs. One that the out-of- 
town girl liked so much that she bought 


it for herself, was a very high comb, 
the top portion being of green imitation 


‘enamel in the jade shade. This was 


set in a chased gilt band. On the green 
enamel were curious-looking Chinese 
symbols in gilt. Shell was used for the 
teeth of the comb, and the out-of-town 
girl felt she had found a bargain when 
she paid $1.50 for it. 

Many of the combs were sold with 
barrettes to match, and their prices 
varied from 25 cents up. Those in imi- 
tation shell, having a cut-out design in 
the center representing a Grecian key, 
were extremely new and cost but 45 
cents. Others in real shell with a rhine- 
stone edge were selling at $2.25. 

The out-of-town girl patted herself on 
the back with pride because she had had 
sense enough ’way back in March to 
order her tailor-made suit with a cut- 
away coat, for 
about every- 
where she looked 
on this shop- 
ping-tour she 
saw the jaunty 
little cut-away 
not only in the 
wool suits, .but 
the rough silks 
and the fashion- 
able striped lin- 
ens. The ma- 
jority of the 
suits seemed to 
be made with 
the cut-away in 
one variety or 
another. And 
this, of course, 
meant that the 
waistcoat was 
displayed 
everywhere. 
There were 
striped linen 
waistcoats ex- 
tremely smart in 
style, made with 
hip pieces dec- 
orated with 
pockets, but the 
out - of - town 
girl was some- 
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what surprised when she heard their 
prices, for they cost $10.89. Just why 
they should be so expensive was rather 
hard for her to understand. They were 
good style, to be sure, and smartly fin- 
ished with a binding in a darker color ; 
but after all, they were only made of 
linen. 

Another rather high-priced novelty to 
wear with a cut-away coat was found 
at the neckwear department. It was 
well worth seeing, even if it didn’t seem 
to be worth buying from the out-of- 
town girl’s point of view. It was really 
a silk vest-front just as Frenchy-looking 
as possible. It had a cut-away effect 
and was trimmed with six silk-covered 
buttons, set in framés of white satin. 
The vest was made with a high stock 
of plaited net, a chic little bow of the 
same material, and a tucked chemisette. 
The vest itself had long narrow lapels 
bound with white satin, and it was made 
of porcelain blue silk, but it could also 
be obtained in flowered taffeta and Jac- 
quard silk. Its price was $10.50, and 
the saleswoman informed the out-of- 
town girl that it was quite the most cor- 
rect novelty of the moment to wear with 
white linen skirt and coat-suits. 

The girls were somewhat surprised to 
find that the shops were showing so 
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many linen hats, but it seems that the 
linen hat to match the linen suit is a 
very important accessory this year. 

These ready-to-wear hats have. a 
smart look and a tailored finish. Many 
of them show a high crown, and they 
are generally trimmed with a band of 
Persian ribbon around the crown and 
a group of wings at the side. Nine dol- 
lars and seventy-five cents iS not an un- 
usual price for these hats. 

“T want to get just one more thing,” 
said the out-of-town girl toward the end 
of the afternoon, “and then no more 
shopping for me for a number of days. 
I want to get a pincushion—something 
that isn’t too big.” 

“Well, I know just where to take 
you,” said the New York girl, as she 
guided her friend into one of the streets 
just off the shopping district. 

Here the out-of-town girl found pin- 
cushions galore. The one which she 
purchased, however, was in the shape 
of an odd little tree standing in a white 
velvet box; the upper portion of this 
very novel tree was of green velvet, 
showing a printed design, and this was 
the pincushion. Its price was 50 cents, 
and it was just what the out-of-town 
girl wanted, because it would take up 
so little room on her dressing-table. 
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For the Girl Who Wants to be 
Pretty 


Questions Answered by Florence Augustine 


When the Hair Turns Gray at Twenty-six. 


Mrs. Porter.—Your hair needs nourishment. 
The scalp should be massaged every night with 
the tips of the fingers dipped in this tonic for a 
too oily scalp: W  .ch-hazel, 2 ounces; alcohol, 
2 ounces; distilled water, 1 ounce; and resorcinol, 
40 grains. You should also give the hair as much 
air and sunshine as possible. This will keep the 
scalp healthy, and healthy hair does not turn 
gray. 


The Best Time of Day for the Cold Bath. 


Sylvia 7T.—The best time of day for a cold 
plunge-bath is between ten and twelve in the 
forenoon. The system is then at its highest ten- 
sion and best able to resist the shock. Earlier 
than that and later there is apt to be depression 
of spirits after the bath. And a cold bath should 
never follow close upon eating. 


‘To Develop the Busts 


Minnie O.—An effective means of enlarging the 
bust is massage with cocoa-butter. Use the 
palms of the hands in rotary motion, passing out- 
ward from the body to the nipple. This exercise, 
if persisted in regularly for one half-hour every 
day, is said to show good results in a few 


months. 
Diet for a Florid Complexion. 


Mrs. de K.—A too florid complexion is often 
the sign of an overstimulating diet. It would 
be advisable to cut out for a while all stimu- 
lants, tea, coffee, or alcoholic beverages, and to 
abjure all greasy foods, fried meats, for instance, 
and pastry, as well as spices. Eat fruits and 
plenty of green vegetables. 


To Reduce the Size of the Bust. 

Mable S.—yYou will find a most effective method 
of reducing the bust in wearing a rubber redu- 
cing-band over that part for as many hours a 
day as you can stand it. The bands can be bought 
or can be made out of rubber sheeting. They 
are worn quite snugly, and they reduce by cre- 
ating heat and perspiration. One must be careful 
on removing them to bathe the flesh with alcohol 
or very cold water, to avoid taking cold. 


A Remedy for Cold Feet. 

Miss L. B.—If you suffer from cold feet in the 
winter, it is a good plan before going to bed or 
before going out into the cold to increase the 
circulation by ankle and toe exercises. Stretch 
the toes out as far as they will go and. draw 
them in again; work the feet from the ankle up 
and down vigorously many times; then shake 
them, as you would your hand from the wrist, 
loosely and vigorously. Flannel lining in the 
thoes might be a good thing, too. But don’t use 
<q Maot-walke bag in bed, for it makes the feet 
more tender than ever. 


How to Remove Scats. 
Beatrice B.—Al scars are rendered less con- 
spicuous by massaging. Those left from pimples 
sometimes take a long time to disappear, but 


Massage with cold-cream will expedite their going. 
Scars from burns are less hopeful; in fact, it is 
very seldom that they are entirely removed. 


The Best Remedy for Superfluous Hair. 


Mrs. P. K. F.—There is absolutely no perma- 
nent remover of superfluous hair, except the 
electric-needle in the hands of a specialist; and 
even this sometimes shoots awry and fails to 
reach the root. There are various depilatories 
on the market that remove it temporarily and 
very nicely, except that, if you are not care- 
ful in using them, they burn the skin painfully. 
The best thing is to bleach the bair with peroxid 
of hydrogen, which is said to kill the roots 
eventually. 


For Reduction of Hips and Back, 


Paula W.—Besides the special exercises for the 
reduction of the back and hips suggested below, 
the wearing of a rubber reducing-garment is to 
be recommended as of excellent efficiency. Note 
details in above advice to Mabel S. 

Exercise: Standing erect without moving the 
feet, swing the trunk around only on the hips, 
bending slightly as you sway, as far around to 
the left as possible; returning, as far around to 
the right as_ possible. Stand erect after each 
double rotation. 

Combine with this Exercise 2: Take standing 
position and then rotate each hip in succession, 
bending the knees and keeping shoulders and 
chest stationary. 


General Hints for a Diet for Obesity. 


Mrs. W. T. A.—The three first principles in 
dieting for obesity are: (1) Eat less; (2) eat 
only lean meat; (3) abstain from liquids. While 
no strict diet is safe without the direction of a 
physician, you can, if your general health is good, 
begin reducing by taking your food as nearly dry 
as possible, cutting down on starches and sweets 
and oils. This means refusing potatoes, beans, 
peas, all desserts and candy, and butter. Do not 
eat soups. Eat gluten-bread, rice, green vege- 
tables, and all the fruit you want. It is well to 
cut out breakfast, except for a cup of coffee and 
one piece of dry bread; or, if you prefer, cut 
luncheon, making it equally small. Two meals 
a day are ample food for anybody, and many 
people find one sufficient; so, why sbouldn’t a 
fat person? 


Is There a Safe Hair-dye? 


Pansy H.—No, there is not any safe hair-dye 
in the world. If there were, you would not find 
so many people with gray hair—especially rich 
ones. If you must dye your hair at any cost, I 
should advise you to write or visit a reliable and 
first-class hair-dresser and pay him well to do 
the job effectively. Some women have managed it 
very successfully at the cost of twenty-five dol- 
lars, and find it needs renewing every six 
months, But the best thing for a sensible woman 
to do is to let what is gray alone and go te 
work to save the rest by careful attention to 
shampooing and scalp massage. 
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Individuality in Dress. 

Norah M.—With your brown hair and eyes and 
your olive complexion, with some color, I should 
suggest that you adopt yellow as your individual 
color, choosing, of course, the tint or shade most 
becoming to you. All yellows but the pinkish 
casts and the very screaming greenish casts ought 
to be becoming to you. Corn-color, orange, flaxen, 
lemon—any of these should suit nicely. Combine 
white with it about the neck, and black as gar- 
nishment or designs. You can carry this out 
nicely also in your stationery, as you suggest. 
For winter materials choose all black or a deep, 
dark garnet-red. 


Remedy for Enlarged Pores. 


Daisy N.—For enlarged pores, use the follow- 
ing lotion, applying carefully with a camel’s-hair 
brush or with absorbent cotton, only to the pores 
affected: 

Boric acl 1 drachm. Distilled witch-hazel: 
4 ounce 

aooly ‘after bathing the face with warm water 
and soap, and rinsing thoroughly. Tincture of 
benzoin is good for hardening the skin and closing 
the pores. Alcohol, diluted, is also excellent for 
the same purpose. As to camphor, it is said to 
be good for drying up a pimple and also for 
whitening the face, but I do not recommend it. 


What a Thin Girl Can Do to Broaden Out. 


Meta H. A.—I should suggest that the first 
thing you do to overcome your extreme thinness 
is to get nine hours of sound sleep out of the 
twenty-four. Perhaps you are burning the can- 
dle at both ends—working all day and dancing 
all night. You cannot expect to dance till two 
in the morning, go to business next day, and look 
plump on the combination. 

Besides plenty of sleep, 
simple, regular diet of nourishing food, 
three times a day in quiet and leisure. You 
should drink milk, eat much fruit, soups, and 
vegetables, and all the starches that agree with 
you. Above all, watch your digestion and keep 
your temper serene. 

Take warm baths at night before retiring, and 
if possible get a massage with olive-oil once or 
twice a week from a professional masseuse. 


A Tall Girl Who Would Be Small. 


Grace V.—I regret to say that there is no way 
to cut down your six-foot height except by 
strategy—that is, by creating optical illusion by 
the careful manipulation of dress. In other 
words, you must study carefully the secrets of 
color and lines, and choose the patterns and 
styles which make your height less conspicuous. 
Above all, be careful in the hats you get. Very 
few tall women realize the dramatic significance 
of a hat. Too often it is a tragedy of impossible 
plumage. Get your hats in medium size, of one 
color scheme and in becoming shades. Take ad- 
vantage of the short-skirt custom, and find out 
the correct length for a proper ratio between 
your waist and skirt. Wear flat heels. study 
the ways of cutting off the length of your arms 
and the height of your neck by circular trimming. 
Abjure the strictly tailored and severe. 


What To Do for a Yellow Skin. 


Elsie de L. V.—If your yellow skin is the re- 
sult of a stubborn case of tan, it may yield to 
the following lotion: One ounce of strained 
honey, a teaspoonful of lemon-juice, the whites 
of two eggs, six drops of oil of bitter almonds, 
and powdered oatmeal sufficient to thicken the 
whole to paste. Let this stay on the skin for 
an hour or so; then wash off with warm water 
and apply rice-powder. 


For Rough Hands. 

Mildred S.—One way to care for the hands 
and prevent their getting rough from housework 
is to dip them occasionally in vinegar. They 
should always be dried carefully after dish- 
washing, cold-cream rubbed in, and an old, large 
pair of gloves donned. Mutton-tallow is an ex- 
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cellent thing for rough hands. You can buy this 
in prepared scented sticks or you can render it 
yourself, adding orris-root before it cools. Sweet- 
oil and olive-oil are also good for the skin of 
the hands. 


Arranging the Hair to Make the Face Look 
Smaller. 


Mrs. S. F. B.—You will find that a face with 
large features will appear to much better ad- 
vantage with the hair arranged loosely and softly 
about the face. If the forehead is high, let the 
hair be brought low over it in an irregular line. 
The wearing of a pompadour is a matter of taste, 
but it often improves the outline of the head if 
the head is small and the face is large. 


What To Do for Thin Eyebrows. 


Muriel W.—You will find that you can increase 
the growth of your eyebrows by rubbing in 
often castor-oil or pure olive-oil. This should 
be done every night and the hairs combed smooth- 
ly into place. It is never advisable to cut either 
the lashes or the eyebrows to make them grow 
thicker. It is also said t. at rubbing vaseline 
on them will make them darker, but of this I 
am doubtful. If you have absolutely no eye- 
brows, I think you are quite justified in using a 
pencil to mark them, provided you do it deli- 


cately. 
Massage for “Crow’s Feet.” 


Martha H.—Those little lines on the outer edge 
of the eye, which are said to come from laughing 
much, May be removed by careful massage with 
the tips of the fingers. Use a good cold-cream, 
the two first fingers, and press very firmly on 
the temple upward toward the forehead. Place 
the other hand above the spot you are massaging 
in order to hold it quite firm against the motion 
and prevent the formation of other wrinkles. 


A Bad Case of Freckles, 


Maud S.—For a very stubborn case of freckles 
you may use a lotion of the following substances: 

Bichlorid of mercury: 6 grains. 

Alcohol: 

Glycerin: 

Oil of lavender: 

This lotion will smart, but you will have no 
serious irritation from it. Bathing the face in 
buttermilk is also good for freckles. 


What One Needs for a Manicure-set. 


Pansy L. F.—¥or manicuring the nails you 
need only a small equipment of instruments, 
and none of them cost much: a pair of small 
curved-steel “ manicure-scissors, cost thirty-five 
one wooden orange-stick, cost two cents; 
one package of little emery-boards (sandpaper), 
cost three cents; one flexible nail-file, cost fifteen 
cents; one bottle of peroxid of hydrogen (or 
ongalin), price twenty-five cents; one box dia- 
ménd nail-enamel, twenty-five cents; one ‘“buf- 
fer,’’ twenty-five cents. Cold-cream should be 
rubbed into the nails after soaking them in hot 
water; then the cuticle pushed back from the 
nail carefully with the orange-stick; then cut 
off carefully with the nail-scissors and smoothed 
with an emery-board. Next, cut the edges of the 
nail the required length and shape and file smooth 
with the nail-file. Then cover nails or “buffer” 
with polishing-enamel and shine to suit. 


Are Blackheads Dirt? 


Amy C.—Yes, Amy, blackheads are dirt. I am 
sorry to be so brutally frank, but there is noth- 
ing else to say. The only way to keep free of 
them is to keep up a constant and regular war 
with hot water and soap. The face should be 
scrubbed thoroughly thus at the end of eyry 
day, and then dashed with cold water, and then 
rewashed with cold-cream. In the case of a 
long-standing speck, it may be softened by the 
application of one dram of boric acid to one 
ounce of alcohol and two ounces of rose-water; 
then pressed out with the aid of a handkerchief, 
and cpld-cream applied. 


1 ounce. 
i ounce. 
10 drops. 
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MAGAZINE cannot be edited 

successfully from month to 

month. To make it worth while 
as a publication, its editors must plan 
their work for a considerable time in 
advance. The majority of the features 
that are really worth while take consid- 
erable time in the preparation, and the 
editor’s ideas do not reach their full 
fruition until a period—sometimes as 
long as a year—after their first concep- 
tion. He cannot afford to wait until 
the stories and articles he wants turn 
up. He must search for them, and 
suggest them to people he thinks can 
do them. And then, sometimes, he 
must be disappointed in the result and 
start afresh to work out his ideas in 
some other way. 


a) 


1% present number of the maga- 
zine does not represent the work 
of one month alone, or even of 

six months. Some of the things it 
contains have been planned for over a 
year. As a whole, it represents a long 
period of earnest thought, effort, and 
work. Doctor McComb’s article on 
“The Moral Treatment of - Nervous 
Disorders” is something that we have 
been hoping to give you for many 
months. It represents the result of 
long experience and hard work on the 
part of the author, and has an actual 
value entirely incommensurate with its 
bulk as an article. The specialist who 
was reproached with extortion in 
charging twenty-five dollars for a con- 
sultation which only lasted a few min- 
utes explained that the work and edu- 
cation which had made him a special- 
ist had lasted over ten years and cost 
thousands of dollars. In Doctor Mc- 
Comb’s article you will find the concen- 
trated results of years of thought and 


hard work, of a peculiarly widespread 
and comprehensive experience in its 
particular field. We were sure, long 
before we asked him to write the ar- 
ticle for us, that there were tens of 
thousands of women all over the coun- 
try who needed his advice. 


A) 


E consider the present number 
about the best issue of the 
magazine that we have ever 

published. We are putting it forth at 
a time of the year when the sale of 
magazines on the news-stands is sup- 
posed to diminish somewhat, and when 
nine publishers out of ten are crowding 
their pages with material that has been 
on the hooks for some time and that 
they are glad to get off their hands. 
We can truthfully say that we never 
get out a number of the magazine on 
this principle. If we find that we have 
made a mistake in buying something 
that our readers would not enjoy or 
that has been crowded to one side be- 
cause of newer and stronger material, 
we quietly suppress it and charge the 
cost to profit and loss. 


a) 


E consider that into the July 
number of SMmiITH’s we have 
crowded more and better fic- 

tion than we have ever managed hith- 
erto to get inside the covers of any one 
number of the magazine. The com- 
plete novel by Anne O’Hagan is a mys- 
tery story of generous length, and of a 
strength and interest not by any means 
equaled in the average novel that sells 
for a dollar and a half in the book- 
stores. “The Countess Incognita”’ tells 
of a mysterious series of robberies that 
occurred at a fashionable summer re- 
sort, and contains, interwoven with the 
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mystery, a love-story that should make 
every girl who reads it sit up and take 
a fresh interest in life. “How Semi- 
Anne Made Good” is the title of a nov- 
elette or long short story by Adeline 
Knapp, whose work is already familiar 
to the readers of the Youth’s Com- 
panion and McClure’s, and who wrote 
the novelette, “In a Far Country,” 
which appeared in the May number of 
Smiru’s. It is the story of a girl who 
wanted to go to college and whose fa- 
ther did not want to send her. It is 
one of those happy, wholesome, sunny 
tales, full of the inspiration of youthful 
effort and optimism that the reader lays 
aside at the close with a sigh of regret 
and satisfaction mingled. 


an) 


N the July number, Mrs. Van Vorst 
continues her series of “Letters 
From an American Girl Abroad.” 

These particular letters come from 
Venice, where Beatrice Marsh sleeps in 
an old palace, loses her jewelry and 
money, and meets with other adven- 
tures well worth reading about. “On 
the Punkin Circuit,’ by Holman F. 
Day, is one of the funniest stories that 
author has ever written—this is saying 
a great deal; in fact, it comes close to 
being the highest praise we could pos- 
sibly give the story. Also, in the July 
number of the magazine will appear the 
fourth of the “Judith” stories by Maude 
L. Radford. 





A.) 


HERE is another story in the July 
number to which we would like 
to call your attention and which 

we .are tempted to spoil by telling 
in advance. It is “The Man of Let- 
ters,’ by Dorothy Canfield. We have 
already published several stories by this 
author, and her recent novel has 
achieved a widespread success, but we 
regard this story, nevertheless, as one 
of the best things that she has ever 
done. If you have ever admired the 
work of the late Frank Stockton you 
will especially like this tale. It is a bet- 
ter example than anything we have 
seen, since Stockton died, of the origi- 


‘German Art?” 


SMITH’S MAGAZINE 


nality, whimsical humor, and charm that 
made him famous. 


a) 


ALLACE IRWIN has another 
funny nautical poem in the 
July Smirn’s, and Charles 
Battell Loomis has contributed to it a 
sermon which is even better than the 
ordinary run of his short talks. The 
magazine also contains an interestimg 
illustrated department devoted to the 
men and women who are doing the 
things that count in the world at the 
present time. 
sa) 


ITHIN a few months the coun- 
try will be in the throes of an- 
other Presidential election. As 

to who will be our next President every 
man and every woman has a right to his 
or her opinion. Mr. C. H. Forbes- 
Lindsay has his own ideas on the sub- 
ject. He has taken a trip through the 
South and West with a view to finding 
out for us what is really going to hap- 
pen. By training, experience, and long 
association with the leaders of the na- 
tion, he is unusually well qualified to 
write on such a subject. In his article, 
“Why Taft?” which appears next 
month, he will have information to im- 
part worth while and interesting to 
every one of us. 
a) 

F you are at all interested in paintings 
you cannot afford to miss Charles 
de Kay’s article in next month’s 

SmituH’s, “Will New York Welcome 
It is illustrated with 
half a dozen or more splendid repro- 
ductions of new and interesting paint- 
ings. There will also be an article on 
“The Lace-makers of the New Ire- 
land,” which should especially interest 
the woman who is fond of dainty things. 
It is illustrated photographically. These 
are only a few of the things in the 
July Smirn’s. Just because July was 
generally considered a dull month we 
made a big effort to get out a banner 
number. We think that we have suc- 
ceeded. 

















CGOOKS 


Cook’s INLAID LINOLEUM isa molded inlaid, totally different 
in making from the inlaid formed by dies. In both, the pattern 
goes through to the back. But Cook’s is a continuous texture, 
molded in one piece, without a joint anywhere; while the old kind, 
with each color-shape a separate piece, has joints everywhere. 
Which will you buy for hard wear—the smooth, solid, durable 
Cook’s Linoleum; or the linoleum with the innumerable joints? 

Cook’s PRINTED LINOLEUM—the kind with the pattern on the 
surface—is pliable, not brittle; tough but not harsh. Cook’s 
peculiar composition stands the grinding wear longer, with better 
preservation of pattern, than any other printed linoleum yet made. 

Write for Cook’s Linoleum Book “‘A,”’ with patterns in colors. 


id for your walls. The newest, most artistic and most sani- 
Cook S Decora tary wall covering.. Cleanable and water- 
proof. Comes in rolls and is hung like wall paper. 
Lasts a lifetime. When soiled or dusty, wipe it with 
a damp cloth and it will be as fresh and bright as 
new. Many beautiful patterns—tapestry, burlap ’ 
ee KS and tile effects, floral designs, etc. Sele SS) 


— LINOLEUM 
>. 


Cook’s Linoleum, Trenton, N. J. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 

















——AINSLER’S FOR: JUNE— 


‘‘THE MAGAZINE THAT ENTERTAINS”’ 








MAGAZINE has been con- 
sistently supplying its readers with what 
they themselves voluntarily testify to be 
the highest quality of fiction, and it con- 
tinues to do it in spite of the hard times. 
Indeed, it may be truly said that, since the 
financial disturbances last autumn, AINS- 
LEE’S has never been so good uniformly. The June 
number is going to be up to this standard. It opens 
with a complete novel by 


W. A. FRASER 


which he calls “Zhe International.” It is an excit- 
ing story with a profound love interest and contains a 
description of a match race between two horses owned 
respectively by an Englishman and an American, one of 
the best that we have ever read. 








Among the short storiesis a thrilling love tale of the sea by 
Ralph D. Paine who has established a reputation for this type of 
fiction. His stories are always popular, and ‘‘/ohn /Janvin, Ship- 
master’’ is one of his very best. 

* Another Western tale by Steel Williams, entitled “‘7he Love 
Eyes of Trina,’’ will be in the June table of contents. Mr. Wil- 
liams has appeared exclusively in AINSLEE’s and will continue to 
do so. He has displayed a real genius for this kind of fiction. 

A very delightful story with a child interest for grown-ups is 
Fanny Kemble Johnson’s tale, entitled “‘7e Draw,’’ as fine a 
story of its kind as we have ever published. 

Other short stories will be by Austin Adams, Frederick M. 
Smith, Owen Oliver, Johnson Morton, Carter Goodloe and 
Margarita Spalding Gerry. 

A special feature of the June Number will be an article by 
Rupert Hughes, entitled ‘‘First Aids to the Unmusical,’’ in which 
Mr. Hughes tells how people who love music but are not educated 
musicians may have all the advantages of the latter. 








Price, 15c. per copy. Subscription, $1.80 per year 
AINSLEE MAGAZINE COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY 














Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 






















SMITH’S MAGAZINE _ ADVERTISER 








Beans are 84 per cent nutriment. 

Yet note how cheap they are. 

See what you would save if you served 
them daily—served them in place of meat. 
And you can. Your people will never get 
tired of them when you serve Van Camp’s. 

We pay $2.10 per bushel to get the best 
beans grown. To have them picked out by 
hand from the choicest Michigan crops. We 
could buy beans for 30 cents. 


We spend five times as much to make our 
tomato sauce as the price of some sauce ready- 
made. 

But we use only vine-ripened tomatoes. 
Not tomatoes picked green; not scraps from 
a canning factory. 

The difference shows in that sparkling 
zest, that richness, that tang. You don’t 
know how much you are missing until you 
once try Van Camp’s. 


Van Camp’s pork and beans 





baked with tomato sauce 


Van Camp’s beans are all baked alike— 
baked until they are mealy. Yet they are 
nutty because they are whole. We bake in 
live steam—that’s the reason. 

Van Camp’s have a delicious blend. That 
comes from baking the beans, the tomato 
sauce and the pork all together. 

Van Camp’s are not heavy, not hard to 
digest. ‘That’s because we apply more than 
twice the heat that youdo. We separate the 
particles so the digestive juices can get to them. 


In home-baking this is impossible. You 
lack the steam—lack sufficient heat. 

Leave the choice to your people. See if 
they want their beans broken and mushy, or 
prefer them nutty and whole. See if they 
like the tomato sauce baked into the beans. 
See if they want the beans digestible. 

They will always choose. Van Camp’s. And 
their choice should be your choice. For 
think what it means to have beans cooked 
for you; to have them always ready to serve. 


Prices: 10, 15 and 20 cents per can. 


Van Camp Packing Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


Good-bye.” 
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Do You Hear Well?| RHEUMATISM 


cal Invention for Those Who Are Deaf or Partially 








Deaf— May Now Be Tested in Your Own Home, 


oy 7 saey pe people may — a ss of Let Us Send You to Try FREE, a 
the Stolz Electrophone on payment of a small deposi is is 

cumseally ren ny news for the deaf, for by this plan the final Dollar’s Worth of the Great 
selection of the one completely satisfactory hearing aid is made Michigan External Rem- 





easy and inexpensive for everyone. . c 

Pa ? phe invention (U. S. Patents edy that is curing 
os. 858,986 and 855,458) renders uns 

necessary such clus, unsightly Thousands 

and frequently harmful devices as 


trumpets, horns, tubes, ear drums, 
saree ews gar deccecce |! JUST SEND US YOUR ADDRESS 
phone that fits on the ear and which, 
the instant it is applied magnifies 
the sound waves’ in such’ manner as 











to cause an “tstonishi g increase'in : We have found a quick and positive cure for 
pesto see ee lot ll os Rheumatism without drugs. We are proving this 
noises and, also, 80 ‘constantly ‘and fact day in and day out by thousands of cures, in- 
ee ee eee fae eee cluding old chronic cases of 30 and 40 years suffer- 
> UR 'Y> natura . ‘ 
unaided hearing itself is gradually ing from this cruel torture, 
. restored. We know this to be true, and stand ready to 
gps te omaha —~ a A Millionaire's Opinion. prove it to any man, woman or child who suffers 
STOLZ ELECTROPHONE CO., Chicago.—I am pleased to say that the with Rheumatism of any kind, chronic or acute, 
Electrohone 4 is very satisfactory. Being sisal) in size vor pee] hearing Muscular, Sciatic, Lumbago, Gout, etc., no 
ities makes it pre/eradle to any. can recommend it to persons 
Moa have ‘Goeckive tearing. —M. W. Hoyt, Wholesale Grocer, matter where located or how severe. 


Michigan Ave. and River St., Chicago. 

E. Hl. SToLz, Mgr. Dear Sir:—I got so deaf I could not hear with 
my speaking tube and was advised to try the Electrophone. A/ter SIf- 
teen years of deafness, discomfort and worry I now hear perfect/y 
at church and <3 concerts.—W. R. UTLEY, Sales Mgr., S. A. Maxwell 
& Co., 430-434 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

Write or call at our Chicago offices for particulars of our personal 
test on deposit offer and list of prominent endorsers who will 





= “am Pa pve yn “Yomead invited to investigate. Just send us your name and address. The 
adress or call (call if 'you'can Great Michigan Cure, Magic Foot Drafts, are so 
a > ’ ° 
Stolz Electrophone Co., 801 Stewart Bldg., Chicago sure to cure that.we gladly send them to anybody 
Branch Offices:— Philadelphia, Pa.—Cincinnati, O. — Seattle, Wash.— 
Indiananolis, Ind.—Des Moines, lowa—Toronto, Canada. Free to Try, and wait for our pay until the work 











isdone. You’ll get a $1 pair of Drafts by return 
mail, prepaid. After a thorough trial, if you are 
fully satisfied with the benefit - received, send us 
One Dollar. If not, they cost you nothing. You 





Brown decide and we take your word. You can see 
that we couldn’t make such an offer if the Drafts 

Your Hair were not a genuine cure. Address, Magic Foot 

Draft Co., 636F Oliver Bldg., Jackson, Mich. 









Send no money, but write today. 





SEND FORA TRIAL 


‘You'd never think I 
saioate | FACE BLEACH | 
» ‘ 
: aR ~_ singed . eral A sample treatment of Dr. DeLano’s 
Stain. Every single hair Famous Anepic Com lexion and dre Bleach 
i i ablets w: sent free to few J address upon 
will be evenly stained receipt of a stamp to pay las 
from tipto root. I apply treatment only $1.00. postpaid. Rstisfaction 
Par : uaranteed or money refunde r table 
it in a few minutes every will positively remnave all complexion imper- 
month with acomb, fections. Write for our ps aoe booklet, 
“A Beautifal Complexion.” 


The stain doesn’t | op DELANOCO., 711 Ridge Bldg, KansasCity, Mo 


hurt the hair as 


weeow or sees | SUPERFLUOUS HAIR CURED 


Electrozol Massage Cream is made to destroy hair 

—and does it. Effects only the hair, whitens and beautifies 
the skin. Nothing to watch but results. Composed of 
twe cerates which applied by massage a few moments 








Stain your hair any shade of brown, from a rich golden 
brown to almost black, so it will defy detection. It only cause atrophy of the hair bulb; thus the hair dies. Con- 
takes you a few minutes once a month to apply Mrs. tamed in collapsible tubes. Full treatment, 100, Guar- 
Potter’s Walnut- yr tee Hair Stain oon with your y anteed under the pure food and drug act Money back if 
ts Stains on Boo yg ot og t ru Beg, yng = no unsatisfactory. 

oisonous dyes, sulphur, lead or coppe as no odor, re 
aS sete tcl gt Preasary One bottle of Mrs. Potter’s Wal- ELECTROZOL CO., Dept. 5 F, DETROIT, MICH. 
nut-Juice Hair Stain Compound should last you. a year. 











Sells for $1.00 per bottle at first-class druggists. We Sent on Appoval. Send No Money. $1.5 

guarantee satisfaction. Mrs. Potter’s Hygienic Supply WE WILL TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. HAIR SWITCH 

Co., 487 Groton Bldg., Cincinnati, O. Send a tock of your hair, and we will mail a 24 oz. 22-in. short 
> stem fine human hair switch to match. If you 





find it a big bargain, remit $1.50 in ten days, or 
sell 3 and get your switeh free. Extra shades a 






TRIAL PACKAGE COUPON 


Cut ont this couvon, fill in your name and address on dotted lines below on little more. Inclose 5c postage. Free beauty 
an le ocios 25 cents (stamps or coin) aud we will mail you, charger pre- <~ book wi et po Style of hair dressing—a.so 
paid, a tcial package. in plain sealed wranner with valuable booklet on anus inated Aobiggl af hy 
Hair, Mrs. Potter’s Hygienic Supply Co., 487 Groton Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


Ayers, Dept, P-8 
17 enue St., Chie aa 



















Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want ne 1 asked for. Good-bye.” 
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or Expected Motherhood B 
Insuring Health to Mother and Baby 


As maternity approaches how great is the anxiety of the expectant mother. At 
what other time is it so important that her strength should radiate with the 
superb vitality of perfect womanhood? Called upon to bear a double burden, 
nourishing and strengthening food must be provided in plenty. And then 
there comes the time of suffering, the dread and realism of which can 
| be greatly lessened if the way is steadily prepared by the liberal use of 


© y 
ans ><] 
oe) Ut eo. 
The Best Tonic 
This rich wholesome food, combining the nutritive and tonic properties of 
malt and hops, is quickly assimilated by the system. It gives strength to the 


muscles, revitalizes the blood, and furnishes nourishment in 
abundance for the growing child. At the same time it calms ily\t 
di 




























the nerves, induces sweet, refreshing sleep for mother and 
babe and assures strength, vigor and health to both. 


Pabst Extract, The ‘‘Best’’ Tonic, being a predigested liquid food, 

is welcomed by the weakest stomach. It relieves insomnia, con- 

quers dyspepsia, strengthens the weak, builds up the over- 

e worked, helps the anaemic, feeds the nerves, assists nursing 
mothers and invigorates old age. 


At All Druggists— Insist Upon It Being Pabst 


Booklet and Picture, ‘‘Baby's First Adventure,"’ sent free on request. 


= 4=PABST EXTRACT CO. DEPT. 28 MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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HOW PICTURE AND STORY AID 
THE JUNE PEOPLE’S GLORY 








WA FINE assortment of pictures showing scenes from 
the latest plays is to be found in the thirty-two 
page pictorial section that opens the June issue 
of PeopLe’s. Among the familiar faces to be 
seen in new settings are Mrs. Patrick Campbell, 
Olga Nethersole, Madame Nazimova, Adeline 
'53} Genée, Christie Macdonald and others. The plays 
iesleeseniod are i latest Metropolitan productions, and the pictures 
are accompanied by full captions descriptive of the scenes shown. 


“The Cotton Bag” is the title of the complete novel in the June 
PEOPLE's; it is by William Wallace Cook. The author has provided 


rare entertainment in this tale which is concerned with the adventures 
of a queer party of folk up in a balloon. 

“The Post Commandant” is the title of the first story in Wolcott 
Le Cléar Beard’s new military series, which, as told in the preceding 
pages, begins in the June issue. “Bobby Graeme,” the hero, is a lov- 
able chap, and his adventure has been related in captivating style. 

“Eliphalet,” a little tale by Amy Wellington, is one of PEOPLE's 
own style—a story that means something. “One of the Tooilers,” by 
Nina Picton, is another of our “stories with backbones.” 

Humor is the chief characteristic of Porter Emerson Browne's 
“Return to Eden.” “Prize of War” is a tale of daring exploit. 

“Billings,” who in the present issue, rested long enough to allow 
one of his hobo companions to tell his own tale, comes back to his 
own story in the June issue with “Do Unto Others,” a strong story. 


32 pages of pictures, 192 pages of complete fiction. Out May Ist. 


Wess You run no risk in spending 15 cents for the June PEOPLE'S <a 
STREET & SMITH, 79-89 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 























Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 











SMITH’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 


Such scenes as this are actually taking place every day. Invariably the man 
who gets the raise is the trained man—the expert—while the untrained man plods 


along at the same old wage. 


If you’re poorly paid and have ambition you’re too good a man to be kept down; 
and you wouldn’t stay down if you only knew how easily you can acquire the 
training that will put you in the lead. It doesn’t cost you anything to find out 
how you can accomplish this—how you can have your salary raised. Simply mark the 
attached coupon and mail it now to the International Correspondence Schools. 


Doing this places you under no obligation; it costs you only the postage; it 
takes only about thirty seconds of your time; and it places you in possession of 
expert information and advice that will point the way to a successful career. 
Then, mark the coupon, and do it now. 


“‘The Business of this International Correspondence Schools, 


Box 899, SCRANTON, PA. 


P. Jace is to Raise | Please explain, w winent further obligation £21 my. Part, i] 
S$ ala ries 99 ot tion ~— 4 whieh T have mar ed X 


You won't be required to leave home, 
there'll be no interruption in your work ; 
there’s no age limit; you won't have to 
buy a single book; it makes no difference 
what you do or where you live; lack of 
capital is 10 barrier. The only requirement 
is the ability to read and write. Then, if 
its all so easy and you're as ambitious as 
you think you are—mark the coupon. 


During March 424 students voluntarily 
reported salary increases and promotions re- 
ceived as a direct result of I. C. S, training. 


Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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CLAS SIFIED 


DVERTISING SECTIO 


eye eer 
~ KO D6 . 
. O.m.. PAG 





We have opened this classified advertising section, and invite all reputable advertisers to come in 
—no display—all must be set in uniform type—no objectionable advertisements accepted—minimum 


space, four lines; maximum space in this section, thirty lines. 


Our aim will be to eliminate all 


questionable advertisements, and we bespeak our readers’ assistance to help keep this section clean 


and profitable to all. 


Rates, $2.25 a line, which includes AINSLEE’S and POPULAR Magazines, 


making a total of 4,000,000 readers—the cheapest and best Classified Advertising medium on the 
market. Next issue of SMITH’S closes May 6th. 











is. aed 


“SUCCESS IN THE STOCK MAR- 
KET.” Our little book gives interest- 
ing details. It’s yours for the asking. 
Write forit. John A. Boardman & Co., 
Stock Brokers, 53 Broadway, N. Y. 











START A MAIL ORDER BUSINESS 
of your own, but not with a cheap trick 
ornovelty. I made $50,000 in five years 
and began small. I willshow you how 
to start right. Send for my free booklet 
today. Heacock, Box 968,Lockport,N.Y. 


WANTED—Man. Must be willing to 
learn and capable of acting as our local 
eenenye- No canvassing or so- 
liciting. Good income assured. Address 
National Co-Operative Realty Co., 
Dept. E. C. C., Washington, D. C. 


PUT YOUR MONEY IN A NEW 
COUNTRY—Unusual arene ane 
for the farmer, stockman, fruit grower, 
merchant, professional man and work- 
ingman, in the Dakotas, Idaho, Mon- 
tana and Washington, along the Pa- 
cific Coast extension of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. De- 
scriptive pamphlets free from F. A. 
Miller, Gen. Pass. Agent, Chicago. 


IF you want to buy, sell or exchange 
property,any kind, anywhere, or if you 
want a partner, additional capital or a 
location, state your wants and send 
10c. for the Investor’s Guide, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


WE will start you in the mail order 
business on consignment. No money 
invested in stock. Dignified, honorable 
and profitable. Become independent 
by our system. Booklet free. Ohio 














ail Order Supply Co.. Dept. E, Box 
613, Coliunbus, Ohio. 












BE YOUR OWN BOSS:—Start Mail 
Order business at home; devote whole 
or spare time. We tell you how. Ver 
. profit. Everything furnished. 
o Catalog outfit proposition. Write at 
olice for our “Starter” and free pagr- 
ticulars. Address, T. S. Krueger Co., 
155 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


Tell the substitutor: 
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Agents and Help Wanted—C 


Agents and Help Wanted—Continued. 





AGENTS WANTED in every county 
to sell the Transparent Handle 
Pocket Knife. Big commission paid. 
From $75 to $3 @ month can he 
made. Write for terms. Novelty Cut- 
lery Co., No. 15 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 





up shields at home; $10 per 100; 
make two an _ hour; work 
sent prepaid to reliable women. 
Send reply envelope for informa- | 
tion to Universal Co., Desk R, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


LADY SEWERS wanted to make | 


can 





CIVIL SERVICE EMPLCYEES are | 
paid well for easy work; examinations 
of all kinds soon. Expert advice, sam- 
ple questions and Booklet L23 describ- 
Inx positions and telling easiest and 
quickest way to secure_them free. 
Write now. Washington Civil Service 
School, Washington, D. C. 





$75 WEEKLY easily made fitting 
Eye Glasses, Business quickly 
learned. pleasant, profitable. No 
field so little worked. Write for Free 
“Booklet 58.” National Optical Col- 
lege, St. Louis, Mo. 





GREATEST AND LATEST Agents’ 
Propositions. Everybody buys our $1.50 
toilet combination containing perfume 
talcum powder, dentifrice, and soaps 
at from 35c.to 50c. Can’t resist it. Un- 
usually large protit. A score of other 
Cracker Jack Sellers, all our own man- 
ufacture. Illus. circulars free. Davis 
Soap Co., 19 Union Park Ct., Chicago. 





SALESMEN to sell Groceries at 
wholesale direct to consumers. Big 
pay, steady work. References. Dept. 
“B,” Hitchcock-Hill Co., Chicago. | 





$5.00 TO $10.00 PER DAY easily 
made representing old eceonag 4 


Mail Order House. Over 0 
rapid selling specialties; costly 
outfit free. George A. Parker, 


8 
Dept. 3,°720 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 





LADIES WANTED to take orders 
for made-to-order Corsets, Skirts and 
Petticoats. New plan. Good pay. Write 
at once to oR 4. Crescent Works, 
Ann Arbor, ‘Mich. (Estab. 18 years.) 





STENOGRAPHER: For well known 
Manufacturers as private secretary to 
assistant Manager of elec. department 
$1040-1300. Hapgoods,305-307 B’way, NY 





AGENTS, teachers, students: Here’s 
your opportunity, $5 daily and ex- 
penses easily made. Something new; 
flatiron shoes, keyless door locks. Wil- 
son fasteners. All fast sellers. !nform- 
ation free. Dexter Supply Co., Dept. 
S. J., Caxton Bldg. Chicago. 





WANTED exclusive representative 
in each town. Man or woman. Must 
have references. General Novelty Co., 
2ist & Morgan Streets, Chicago. 





AGENTS can’t be up-to-date or sve- 
ceed unless members of the «nly 
Agents Co-operative and Protective 
Bureau in the world. Hull’s Co-oper- 
ative Burean, Dept. 4, 202 Franklin 
Street, New York. 





YOU CAN decorate china, glass, 
burnt-wood, anything: plain or in 
colors from photographs. No talent 
required. Cost small; profits large. 
Send stamp for information. B. 8. 
Vallance Co., Elkhart, Indiana. 





AGENTS. Portraits 35c, Frames 
15¢e, sheet pictures 1c, stereoscopes 
25c,views lc. 30 davs credit. Samples | 
& Catalog Free. Consolidated Portrait | 
Co., 290-6 W. Adams St., Chicago. 


AGENTS WANTED to sell our Ink 
Pencils. Stylozraphic. and Fountain 
pens. Write for catalogue and dis- 
counts. J. Ullrich & Co., 607 Thames 
Bldg., 135 Greenwich St., New York. 





SALESMEN: Incandescent Lamps, 
$1200 -— #1800: Chemicals and Dye 
Stuffs. $1200, Coffee and Grocery Spe- 
cialties. Hapgoods, 305-307 B’ way,N.Y. | 





“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


ELECTRIC GOODS, Big Cat 3’cts, 
Undersell all. Fortune for agents. 
Battery Lamps, lanterns, motors, fans. 
Ohio Electric Works, Cleveland, O. 


Good-bye.” 








Ws 














PATENTS SECURED or fee re- 
turned. Send sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Guide Book 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, ‘Bent free. 
One Million Dollars offered for one 
invention; $16,000 for others, Pateuts 
secured by us advertised free im 
World’s rogress; sample _ free. 
Evans, Wilkens & Company, 857 "“F” 
Street, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT. Book 
free. Rates low. Highest references, 
best services. Watson E. Coleman, 
Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS, TRADE MARKS. Send 
for my free book “How to Get Them.” 
Use your eyes and brain. Invent 
sumething useful. Then send descrip- 
tion for my free opinion as_to its 

ears Advice free. Joshua 
Re Potts, Lawyer, 306 Ninth St., 
Woxhtineton D. C.; 80 Dearborn St., 
Chicago; 929 Chestnut St. »Philadelp’a. 


PATENTS that PROTECT. Our 3 
books for inventors mailed on rec tg 
of 6 centsstainps. R.S. & A. B. Lacey, 
Washington, D. C. Established 1869: 


PATENTS PROCURED or Fee re- 
turned, Send your inventions to Ev- 
erett Dufour & Co., (members of the 
U.S. Supreme Court Bar and expert 
mechanical engineers.) Opposite U. 
8. Patent Office, Washington, D. C. 


























NODOR, an antiseptic, harmless 
liquid that destroys the annoying odor 
of perspiration. Easily applied. De- 
lightfully refreshing and cooling to 
affecied parts. 50c. and i 00 by 
mail. Moffitt & Champou, 152 East 
22d Street, New York. 














MOTOR Boats and Yachts Outfitted 
Catalog 21, showing flags in colors, 
and every necessity for yachtsmen, 
with mail order discount she se 
free. Hopkins, 119 Chambers St. 

















AUTO-MASSEUR speedily reduces 
superfluous flesh without drugs, diets 


or exertion. I’m so confident that sim - 
ply wearing my Auto-Masseur will 
permanently restore youthful symine- 
try, that I will mail it for 40-day free 
trial without deposit. Write for Auto- 
Masseur to-day. Prof. Burns, 1300 R, 
Broadway, New York. 

















DEAF? Invisible Ear  Pelliclets 
just patented, instantlv relieve Deaf- 
ness and Head Noises. Whispers plain- 
Iv heard. Nothing equals it. Cost but 
little Write for booklet. The Pelliclet 
Co., 17 Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Tell the substitutor: 





| for fall 


AUTOMOBILE owners, operators, 


repairmen. Send 50c. in stamps 
for “working model” showing all 
parts of four-cylinder car. Audel 
Company, 63 5th Avenue, New York. 


BARGAINS IN AUTOMOBILES, 
new and second-hand, Largest deal- 
ers in the world. All makes, guaran- 
teed, at saving of 30 to 75%. Send for 
latest complete list of new und second- 
hand Autos on hand. Big saving on 
tires, apparel and supplies. Send for 
our new catalog No. 136 just issued, 
it will save you money. Times Square 
Automobile Co., 1599 Broadway, New 
York City. 1332 Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Ml. 














“LAND” isamagazine that tells how 
you can make money in New York real 
estate. How you can start with $l0and 
secure a piece of land that will multiply 
in value with the wonderful growth of 
New York City. It gives fascinating 
facts about the wealth thateis being 





made in New York real estate and tells | 


how you ean share in it. Send me your 
name, address and occupation on a 
v0stal card, and I will send you *“*Land” 
ree forsix months. W.M: Ostrander. 
Suite 787,437 Fifth Avenue,New York, 


HAVE YOU $10—become a pro a 
er » d owner in Seattle and double it 
ashort tine. We'll show you how 
free of charge. Seattle Improvement 
Syndicate, 1014 American Bank 
Building, Seattle, Wash. 


CANADIAN LANDS 











WESTERN CANADA WHEAT 
LANDS. We own 155,000 acres of | 


prairie wheat lands surrouncing Last 
Mountain Lake, the holiday and camp- 
ing resort of the Province of Saskatch- 
ewan. We wiunt buyers. 
operate with parties interested in 
establishing colonies. We willcontract 
with responsible, energetic avents. 
Liberal commission. Send 10c, for 
handsome illustrated booklet and 


We will co- | 


maps. Win.Pearson Co. Ltd., 313 North- | 
ern Bank Bldg., Winnipeg, C. 


Canada. 


















YOU MEN Save 35 to 50 Per Cent. 
by buying your clothes at whole- 
sale, direct from the mills. You save 
Agents’, Storekeepers’ and Jobbers’ 
Profits. We are in the heart of the 
Woolen Mills District and are Special- 
istsin Men’s Apparel. Write today 
information, 


| blanks and free samples of New Spring 


Styles. Fit, satisfaction and a vreat 
Saving Guaranteed or Money Refund- 
ed. United States Mail Order Clothing 
Co., Box B 10, Bronxville, New York. 











A SET of New Post Card Masks for 


10¢., with 12 different openings; heavy 
paper, euttrne, Send for catalogue B. 
Gloeckner & Newby Co., Kodaks and 
Supplies, 171 Broadway, N. Y. City 





SONG Poems Wanted. Honest offer 
made. Music composed, MSS. pre- 
pared for publishing. Free booklet 
exposes fakes. Arthur A. Penn, Studio 
I, Daly’s Theatre Bldg., New York. 





JOIN Mullen’s Music Lovers Club. 
$1.00 keeps you supplied for one 


year with latest song hits. Sent 
ionthly. Write for particulars. 
est 145th 


Mullen Music Co., 536 
Sireet, New York. 














FREE SAMPLE TO  HOUSE- 
WIVES. X-Ray Stove Polish is 
guaranteed to go twice as far as 
vaste or liquid polishes. It is the 
rightest, best and most economical 
stove polish made. It makes blacking 
a stove a pleasure. Any housewife 
who writes us mentioning SMITH'S 
MAGAZINE and giving name of her 
dealer, will_ receive a sample free. 
Address X-Ray Stove Polish, Dept. 
H, 78 Hudson Street, New York City. 











“ODORINE” for strong smelling and 
scalding teet, also good for arm pits. 
Prepaid for 25c. Sturm Mfg. Co., Dept. 
B, 527 Penna Ave., Baltimore, Ma. 





RIGG’S DISEASE—Are your gums 
spongy, receding, bleed easily, teeth 
sensitive and becoming loose? Calls 
anti-riggs will quickly relieve and 
cure this condition. Dentists use it 


after removing tartar, also with 
new plates. By mail post maid 73 
cents. Calls Anti- Riggs Co., Elnira, 


New York. 





ASTHMA and difficult breathing 
positively relieved at once by the Dr. 
Seth Barnes Formula, a safe, sure 
prescription that has been used in 
private practice for 12 years. Our 
Free 36-hour Trial Treatment sent for 
10c. to cover mailing case and post- 
age. Dr. Seth Barnes Co., Room 810, 


| 32 Union Square, New York. 


measurement | 





IF YOU WANT TO GET WELL 
AND STAY WELL you can—with- 
out any drugs or medicine. My free 
booklet, “The What, The Why, The 
Way.” proves that most human ail- 
ments are due to one cour, and tells 
you_how to remove Write Chas. 
A. Tyrrell, M. D., S21" K Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 





BUY of the manufacturer direct and 
save the jobbers, retailers and other 
profits. We make a cigar at $8.00 per 
100 that cannot be duplicated any- 
where at double the price. In dealing 
with us you get the very best of mate- 
rial and are assured of each cigar, and 
each lot. being the same. There is no 
danger of the grade deteriorating, as 
is the case with marnv grades after a 
demand is created, To introduce our 


| famous Monogram Cigar, we will send 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


a box of 25 for $2.00 prepaid to any 
part of the U. S Monogram Cigar 
Factory, 200 East 67th St., N. Y. City. 


Good-bye.” 





SMITH’S MAGAZINE AD 





"FOR WEDDING AND. ‘COMMENCEMENT aie | 


Bend for on handsomely ilastratad 198 catalog containing 1500 beautiful reproductions of all that is correct and 
ij attractive in Diamonds, Fpabenty <p AS the Privacy of your homes or office, oon aaeiee you popes 
| to see. you like them, pay one- @ price on delivei 

We Send on Approval bay in eight equal monthly payments. We make your credit as ook 

as the millionaire’s and give you the advantage of the lowest possible prices. We make $5 or $10 do a work 

that $50 does in a cash store, and give a written guarantee of value and quality, yee free. W) fe 
It will pay better stocks, bonds or savings bank interest, for Diamonde 


than 
| Invest in a Diamond. increase . ie value 10 to 20% 9 nnually, and your security is absolute. If .+ 
| bel ystem a great and lee Boe 


days, etc. Descripti 
BROS. Estd The Old Rellable, Original Depl. F558 02 State St, 
& GO. 1858 | Diamond and Watch Credit House | Chicago, illinols, U. $. 


1Che Friars Festival 


Opera, Drama, Vaudeville, 
« «a Circus, Ballet « « 




















SOME OF THE 
VOLUNTEERS ARE: 


Olga Nethersole 
Joe Weber ; 
David Warfield 
Charles J. Ross 
Louis Mann 
Hope Booth 
Eugene Walter 
Eddie Foy 

Fred Niblo 








AT THE 


NEW YORK THEATRE 


Tavreroee MAY 14, 1908 


The list of volunteers already insures 
the greatest bill ever given on a stage 











The proceeds are to be devoted to 
CLUB HOUSE PURPOSES 











George Beban 
James K. Hackett 
Lew Fields 

The Friars Quartette 
Mabel Fenton 
Gertrude Hoffman 
Thos. Q. Seabrooke 
La Petite Adelaide 


Maurice Levy and 
His Band 


Margaret Wycherly 
Genee 




















“THE Sele 

















For Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 


skilfuly and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 28 years 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


Mot Springs. Ark. Dwight, Ill. Portland. Me. Buffalo. N.Y. Pp itcobare E 
San Francisco, Cal Marion, Ind. Grand Rapids. Mich. White Plains. N.Y. fth Ave. 
2980 Sacramento St. 5 is | eng a Cc. Providence, R. 
manver. Col. Plainfield, Ind. 265 So. College Ave. Fo op Wankeaha. waa 
West Haven, Conn. Des Moines, Ia. Omaha. Neb.. % P hiiadel hia. 1 Pa. Toronto, Ont.. Canada, 
Washington. D.C. Crab Orchard. Ky. Cor. Cass & 25th Sts. $12 N. i 8t. Winnipeg. Manitoba. 
211 N. Capitol Si Lexington. Maas. North Conway. N. U. Harrisburg. London. England. 
 aneeeadeimeeemane a 
Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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I WILL MAKE 
YOU PROSPEROUS 


If you are honest and ambitious, write me 
today. No matter where you live or what your 
previous occupation, I will teach you the Real 


















Never balks, spatters ink or gets out 
of order. - Every man who writes 
needs a Blac-Ko Ink Pencil. 













y] Estate Business by mail, appoi 
’ mi point you Special 
Representative of my ert, in yout Guaranteed Not 
town; start you in a profitable business of To Leak 
your own, and help you make big money 
—— Can be carried in any po- 
Unusual opportunity for men with- Seige : 
out capital to become independent for sition—requires no atten- 
4 4 life. Full particulars free. Write to- tion—does not ink-stain 














day. Address Dept.E.C.B. 


National Co-Operative Kealty Co., 
Chicago, Ill. or 
Washington, D.C. 


your fingers and al- 
ways works. 

he Blac-Ko is 
a big ink holder. 
Has platinum 
point, and is 
















































- 
a the best ink i 
B. M. BOWER’S encil made for $1.00 
PY e e 99 or general Send us one dollar and we | 
Chip, of the Flying U ifolding, will send you one of the | | 
? | Ink 
This tale is sc thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the liv- etc. Scamiee wane, Ko 





ing, breathing West, that the reader is likely to imagine that he 
himself is cantering over the grassy plains and imbibing the pure 
air of the prairie in company with Chip, Weary, Happy Jack and 
the other cowboys of the Flying U ranch. The story is a com- 
edy, but there are dramatic touches in it that will hold the reader 
breathless. Pathos and humor are adroitly commingled and the 
author seems to be as adept at portraying one as theother. The 
‘Little Doctor” makes a very lovable heroine, and_one doesn't 
blame Chip in the least for falling in love with her. The book re- 
viewer's task would be a pleasant one if all his work had to do 
with such wholesome and delightful stories as ‘“‘Chip, of the Fly- 
ing U.” Beautifully illustrated in colors by Mr. Charles M. Rus- 
sell, the greatest painter of cowboy life in America. Price, $1.25. 
Sent postpaid by the publishers upon receipt of price. 


STREET & SMITH, Publishers, New York City 









Every Blac-Ko Ink Pencil 
is guaranteed satisfactory, there- 
fore, you run no risk. Special 
prices to dealers. 


FRANK W. BLACK CO. 
Manufacturing Stationers and Engravers 
332-334 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO. 


Our catalog of fine stationery and engraving will be 
sent you upon request. 


7 $2 50010 S15Q00 
& A Book Wanted by Every American P E R D AY IS JOURS 
THE LINCOLN | \aiveNiyoaiiauc: 
STORY BOOK | |, jcecciccicresse you satery 


FREE giving some valuable information 
how to become a professional auctioneer. 
















































































The greatest collection of stories Welter ca ok es 
and yams about and by Abraham CHICAGO SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING 
Lincoln ever published together in Dept.E 816 Ashland Block, Chicago, III. 








one book—stories that are tragic 


and Se . er —_— Send To-Day for 
manner so identified with the man. : SN, oe 
ESE BG 

2ILOQU 





In this book are to be found stories 
of Lincoln’s early life and career, 





his struggles for recognition and his Learned by any man or boy at home. Small cost. Send 
'. . . to-day 2c. stamp for particulars and proof. 
i ultimate triumph. These are all ©. A. SMITH, ROOM 702, 2040 KNOXVILLE AVE., PEORIA, ILL 








authoritative and throw a flood of 
light upon Lincoln’s character as a 
man and as a statesman. 


Art Cloth, 12mo. Price $1.50 


STREET & SMITH, PUBLISHERS 
NEW YORK 


FLASH LIKE GENUINE 


Bey or night. Youcan own a Diamond equal 
in brilliancy to any genuine Stone. at one- 
thirtieth the cost. 
BARODA DIAMONDS 
IN SOLID GOLD RINGS 
stand acid test and expert examination. We 
uarantee them. See them first, then pay. 
Yutulogue Free. Patent Ring Measure 
included for FIVE two-cent stamps. 
THE BARODA COMPANY, 
Dept.8.280 North State 8t.,Chicage 


Teil the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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WHY YOO SHOULD 
Have Your Clothes Made to Your Order by The New York Tailors 


NEW FASHION CATALOG AND CLOTH SAMPLES FREE 
The Most Complete Style Book Ever Published 


SUITS “itcasure #1252 10°25 


NEW YORK CITY ALWAYS DICTATES THE FASHIONS FOR THIS COUNTRY. 
SEND us your name and we'll send yon Free our Handsome Instructive Spring Style Kook 
illustrated with Clever Ideas for Smart Dressers. We will also send Samples of Clothand 
our Self-Measurement Outfit for taking your own Measurements at Home, Our organization ix 
s0 complete that you take absolutely NO RISK. Your Garments are cut from your own individual 
Measurements by our Expert Crattsman. All Patterns are preserved for future reference. 
WE GUARANTEE TO PLEASE AND FIT YOU PERFECTLY 
OR REFUND YOUR MONEY WITHOUT ANY ARGUMENT. 
We've Tailored for Well Dressed New Yorkers and Men Thousands of Miles from Broadway,from 
the Atlantic to the Pacitic, for many seasons, and their continued patronage is a positive proof 
of our Smart Styling, expert workmanship and the INDIVIDUALITY we give our Garments. 
IF YOU HAVE A FAULT IN YOUR FIGURE, PLEASE 
MENTION IT AND WE WILL HIDE IT FOR YOU. 

DIRECT TO THE CONSUMER ONLY. From Mill to Manis the True way to put it. 
Having NO Agents we save you at least Two Midulemen's Protits. Write to-day for our 
Catalog. Wesend it Free and Le my We also prepay Express Charges to any Part of 
the United States, which Means a Big Saving to You. 


THE NEW YORK TAILORS, S729 to 731 Broadway, New York City 


The Largest Mail-order Merchant Tailors to Men in the World. 





















Est. 17 Years. We Have No Agents or Br 











Mullins Steel Pleasure Boats Can’t Sink 


Easiest to Row—Absolutely Safe 
Made of steel, with air chambers in each end like a life boat. 
Can’t leak,crack,dry out or sink, last a lifetime. Every boat 
guaranteed. Ideal boat for families, summer re- 
sorts, parks, boat liveries. Strong, safe, speedy. 
Motor Boats. Hi ing’and Fishing Beats. 
, Hun’ 
The W. H. Mullins Co., 325 Franklin 8t., Salem, 0. 










“Sultan” 

16 ft. family pleas- 
ure boat—as illustrated. 
Complete with oars, $3 




















is a scientific instrument. When applied there is no sensation or 

nervous shock, but the body immediately begins to attract quanti- 

ties of oxygen, through the lungs, andthe pores of the skin. This 

oxygen feeds the fires of life. It sets the heart in active motion, the 

- pulse becomes stronger, and the red color of the blood is rapidly re- 

stored. Itadds vitality, strength and energy, purifies the blood, produces appetite and the ability to 
digest food, restores the nerves to tranquility and insures perfect sleep. The Electropoise fs positively 
indestructible. It lastsa lifetime, Itsaves the expense of medicine. The first expense is the only expense. For all minor ilis 
itis ever ready, and in those more serious and grave complaints it is the sheet anchor on which greatest reliance can be placed. 

° wrr ° 
The Electropoise has restored to We publish a remarkable book containing hundreds 


health the most serious and chronic ¢. Electropoise in the al aaee pe a nel 
ars, whic 

sufferers from Nervous Troubles, we will send rt pr ri fi reumeat. We are oy anxious 

that you should state your oo when you write, as 


Sleeplessness, Malaria and Chills, Gen- then explain how the El will 
eral Weakness, Loss of Appetite, Sciat- "ELECTROPOIS “COMPANY 
ica, Lame Back, Spinal Weakness, etc. 48 East 234 Street, New York. 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Build Your Own Boat »v 
Build Your Own Furniture 


I can sell you a boat for 4% of what a factory would charge, and Hm proven 4 
for 4 of what a dealer would charge. | can sell you 100 cents’ worth 


You Can Save 
Two-thirds to 
Three-fourths 


BOAT PATTERNS $1.50 and up. 

Anyone can build a boat by using my exact size 
printed paper patterns and illustrated instruction 
sheets, tellin ee to do every little detail. You 
cannot fail to build as good a boat as the profes- 
sional boat builder. My boat catalogue shows all 
kinds of boats and tells how anyone can build a boat 
from my patterns. Write for it today. 


KNOCK-DOWN Boat Frames 


Owing to my immense factory facilities, I can, in 
many cases,supply knock-down frames, 








ete ~~ 234. Length 
~ feet, beam 
é 56% in. Price 
of knock-down 
frame and pat- 
: terns, $24.00. 
sf Our 6 H. P. 
single cylinder Type D motor with complete 
marine and feracng F equipment, $95.00. Both 
frame and motor $ Price of ‘completed 
boat, motor Tmotallede ready to run, le 


BROOKS 
SYSTEM 


of actual value and results for 26 to 35 cents. Is it worth considering? Give me a chance—today. 


I have revolutionized the boat-building business. Seven years ago I 
originated the pattern system of boat building. “Over 50,000 boats 
have been built by my system, paced by inexperienced men and boys 






‘urniture of 
me, | abso- 
lutely guar- 
antee that 
you will be 
satisfied. I will instantly re- 
fund your money if you are 
—! not. I stand back of every 
statement in this advertisement. I 
have made them as strong and con- 
vincing as 1 know how. The 

warrant it. Cc. C. BROO! 











all ready to put together, at a lower 
price than you would pay for 
suitable raw material. 


SPECIAL ENGINE OFFER 
The * 





‘Brooks Special’? has copper water 








—— we jacket, complete marine and_ electrical 
ATT Tr a equipment, ready to install—3 H. P. 
_—_ Weighs 
All parts of my knock-down frames 53 pounds. 
are accurately shaped and machined, This en- 





ready to put together. 
I also send free, with each frame, 
the patterns and complete illustrated 


gine to- 
gether with special 15% foot K. D. launch 
frame (No. 233) $70.00. Price of com- 





3h. p. Type E 


pense, (4) seven-eights freight. You 
can figure this out yourself. 


instructions needed to finish the boat. 865.00 plete boat, motor installed, ready to run 
I can save you (1) boat-builders profit, $125.00. Send for my engine catalogue 
(2) labor expense, (3) big selling ex- |—it’s free. Save money by getting our special low com- 


bination prices on all sizes of engines and frames when 





Write me personally for my Boat, Engine or Furniture Catalogue. 
BROOKS BOAT MFG. CO. 5806 


purchased together. 


SENT FREE. 
SHIP ST 





c. c. BROOKS, President. 
BR 


Knock-Down Furniture 





together. You can make a beauti- 
ful Mission or Arts and Crafts 
Chair, Davenport, Table or Book- 
shelf in a few minutes. Apply the 
stain (only one coat—no rubbing) 
and you have a solid and handsome 
piece of furniture. Morris Chair 
46% inches high $6.00. Every 
piece and every result is guaran- 
teed to be —_ in eyery way 
or money refund 


OOKS MFG. CO. 





(Originators of the Pattern \)stem of Boat Building) SAGINAW, MICH. (Originators of Knoek-Down System of Home Furnishing) 











THE GREATEST VALUE 


Offered for 1908 
in High Grade Cars 


Mora SIXES 


You can prove it to pose own satisfaction. 

Get our catalogue an d the others, cut out high sounding generalities, reduce the claims of 
each to a concrete tabulation of mechanical advantages, compare aesenet. then prices; but one 
decision possible. The Greatest Value Offered for 1908 in High le Cars. 


RACYTYPE $3500 TOURER $3600 


MORA MOTOR CAR CO. 


8MORA PLACE, NEWARK, NEW YORK 
New York Branch, Broadway cor. 52nd Street 


























Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC LANDS 


% The Canadian Pacific iow Smad has for sale 9, 000, 000 acres of agricultural lands i in ped (we grain- growing Provinces of 


M: and Alberta. Prices range from $8. 00 to $25.00 per acre according to quality 





location. 


EASY TERMS OF PAYMENT FOR SETTLERS 


An actual settler may purchase not more than 640 acres Fan gre gy he plan by Pay 


interest at cent. on the unpaid hase money at the end of 
oe canna duce, be hewn fa the following table: 
160 Acres Cash Payment 
At $ 8.00 per acre 0 
At 9.00 “ 
239.70 


At . 287.60 
‘ 311.55 
335.60 


i, L 





in, I t time of p 
Tt principal with interest, j in nine equal 


First Year's Interest 
$ 65.28 and nine inst of $1 
nt 18¢ 
200.( 
22 

















Purchasers who do not undertake to reside on the land are required to pay one-sixth of the purchase money down, balance in five 
equal — patinces with interest at the rate of be cent. per annum. 


Wi showing the lands in detail have 
wind, i Wine erta. Price of first 
gL. SOUIPE. sac Asst. Land mcuunos 





rt "D* C. P. R. Land Office, 


be sent free on 
f. of 150,000 a hd he oP oe lle aa oe t, the land of the 
med 4 , 008 are district $15 per acre. Intending settlers will: Teceive oun ey che sacl men 


F. T. GRIFFIN, Land Commissioner, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
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One hundred and twelve of the world’s master 
business men have written ten books—2,193 pages 
—1,497 vital business secrets. In them is the best 
of all that they have been able to squeeze from 
their own costly experience about 


—Credits —Wholesaling — Manufacturing 
—Banking —Real Estate —Correspondence 
—Retailing — Management —Cost-Keeping 
—Soliciting —Organization —Position-Getting 
—Insurance —Man-Training —Business Generalship 
—Purchasing —Salesmanship —Competition Fi hting 
—Collections —Man-Handling and hundreds pals. 
—Accounting —Systematizing dreds of other vital has: 
—Advertising —Time-Keeping iness subjects 


A 9,059-word booklet has been published describing, explaining, picturing 
the work. Pages 2 and 3tell about managing businesses great and small; pages 
4and 5 deal with credits, collections and with rock-bottom purchasing; pages 
6 and 7 with handling and ne | pce pears 7 to 12 with salesmanship, with 

g, with the through salesmen, dealers and by 
mail; pages 12 to 15 with the - Gioblen of securing the highest market 
price for your services—no matter what your line; and the last page tells how 
you may get a complete set—bound in handsome half morocco, contents in col- 
ors—for less than your daily smoke or shave, almost as little as your daily 
newspaper. 





Will you read the book if we send it free? 
Send no money. Simflv stgn the coupon 


The System Co., 151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicago 

1 am just like any other live-minded, red-blooded man of business. 1 keep 

my eyes and ears and brain ee all the year around for new ways to make 
money. If there is any possible expedient that will increase my business or 
salary I want to know it. So then, if your sixteen-page 9,059-word booklet 
offers me such an opportunity, send it along. But mind you, I promise 
nothing, I agree to nothing, save to read the booklet. After that it is purely 
up to the booklet. 


Name 
Address 

















Position 





“The Month 
.of Roses ”’ 
calls for special complexion 
safeguards, to insure a summer of 
perfect skin condition and comfort. 


Mennen’s Boerated Toilet Powder 


used after bathing, Keepsthe skin smoothand healthy, 
prevents Prickly ing ana Sunburn, insur- 
ing the much coveted “browning” without burning. 
After shaving it is dclightful, 

For i es the geanine is put up in non-refillable boxes 
—the “ Box that Lox,” with Mennen’s face on top. Guaranteed 
under oe Food and Drugs Act, June 30, 1906. Serial No. 1542. 
Sold everywhere, or by mail, 25 cents. Sample free. 

Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. 
Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder—it has the 

scent of fresh-cut Parma Violets. Sample free, 

‘s Sen Yang Toilet Powder, Oriental odor 
"s Borated Skin Soap (blue wrapper) 
Specially prepared for the nursery 





No samples 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 


















SMITH’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 








have been 


Socks 2%, 


people. 










During all these years the trade-mark ‘‘o%atm%-*’ branded on the toe has stood for QUALITY. 

The demand for these goods has for several years exceeded the supply, for which there 
must be a reason, and the reason is that Shawknit Socks maintain their standard of quality 
and are the greatest hosiery value ever offered the buying public. 

From 1898 to 1908 we have more than doubled our manufacturing capacity. Thousands of 
new dealers are selling and recommending Shawknit Socks because of superior quality and the 
satisfaction they give. 

For a trial we recommend that you ask your dealer for Styles 1989 Snowblack —a rich fast 
black — and 5°1 Oxford mixture outside, Sanitary white inside, medium weight cottons— 25c. 
per pair, 6 pairs in box, $1.50. If your dealer cannot supply you, order direct, stating size 
desired. 











Beautiful colored 








Sent to any address in wae catalog free. 

United States upon 

divtigh ot prite. Shaw Stocking Co. 

Sizes 9 to 11%. 208 Shaw St. 
MILL 4 






Lowell, Mass. 


Shaded lines indicate our mill in 1898 y 
4 Those in outline added since 1898 ELE T ETT Nine, 
SELERTES 
l i oe 
IT PAYS BIG 
To Amuse The 101 ion Pic ures 
Public With 


siraction Lo a ‘Business G mica tells hf 
We furnish Comple' Adver- 
) tising Posters, etc. Humorous dramas brimful 
of fun, travel, history, religion, temperance 
work and songs illustrated. Oneman can doit. 
As Op; ity in any locality for 
& man witha little money to showin churches, 
sei houses, lodge halls, theaters, etc. and 
in stoi 
sperate Five Cent Theatres '2'*"° 
res, Coaster Bra’ Picture Films and Song Slides acnted. 
irs and pe Ng of all Minds at half al prices. Profts $10 to over r $100 per night. Others 
MEAD CY ECO Dept “Ny 1 10 CHICAGO do it, why not you? It’s easv; write to us, we'll tell you how. talog free. 
“4 ” AMUSEMENT SUPPLY CO., 466 Chemical Bank Bidg., CHICAGO. 











































Sige Ans ays ’ Free Trial 


allowed on every bicycle we sell. We Ship on Approval 
and trial to anyone in U.S. and prepay the freight. If 
you are not satisfied with - oo can after using it ten 
lays ship it back and don't 
fy Factor RY PRICES - Do jae ae a bicycle ora 
Pair of tires from anyone 
at any price until you receive our, latest Art Catalogs 
- high grade bicycles and opal and learn our un- 
ard of prices and marvelous new special offers. 
lit ONLY CcosTs a ten to write a postal and 
everything will be sent you 
FREE by return mail. You will get much valuable in- 








































The Man Who Owns a Mechanical Cleaning Wagon Makes Money 


$3000.00 CAN BE MADE 


This year, next year, and the years thereafter, cleaning houses by our patented machinery, 

energetic, competent men, with a capital of $2500.00 and “upwards. Over 300 operators in as Med 
towns in the United States. We make the most efficient stationary systems for residences, hotels, 
office buildings, etc. We own the patents and are prosecuting all infringers. Write for catalog. 


GENERAL COMPRESSED AIR & VACUUM MACHINERY COMPANY 
4412 DEPT. B, OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















SIAMOND BARGAINS Fash wide oo which one of these beactiful, 
be my aero Wh pea teno>. ou wae cy a to 
ie a. \—we’ll send it at once, 
To You at Cash Prices if‘ If it isn’ "tthe ye) and snappiest Di d 
you ever saw, send it back at our expense. If it 
Releher Dia, leases, pay one-fifth down. palsace month] 
68 


present for your 
sweetheart, wife. moth er, sister or daughter, 
i harp iy make. Beaded wear one y r today or oa 
Belek on our er ay or wr' ite 
Diamond Ring for Free Catalog of Diamonds and 


THE WALKER-EDMUND CO. wz: mon iuronrens 
Good-bye.” 











Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 





SMITH’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 








*Pre-Shrunk” Coat Collars Don't Wrinkle 


i VER weara coat witha wrinkled 


collar?—That simply wouldn't 
lie down? 

Didn't it get on your nerves? 

Weren't you ill at ease and 
always conscious of the way 
that collar looked? 

A little thing—a wrinkled collar—but it 
will spoil the best of coats. You know that. 

And you should know, too, that there's 
an easy way to avoid the wrinkled collars, 
broken shoulders, curled lapels and puck- 
ered seams which shrinkage develops in 
ordinary suits the first damp day. 


Kaufman 





Pro Sherynk”. 


Garments 


There's no need for your new suit 
looking second~hand after a few days 
wear. Insist on Kaufman“ Pre-Shrunk” 
Garments and you have the perfect as=- 
surance that they will continue as stylish, 
elegant in appearance and perfect in fit as 
when tried on, until the suit is entirely 
worn out. 

Because every yard of fabric which 
goes into a Kaufman Garment is pre~- 
shrunk inthe piece before cutting or making 
by the exclusive“ Kaufman “*Pre-Shrink- 
ing Process.” 

So that when the suit is offered to you 











Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what 1 asked for. Good-bye.” 


all the shrinkage is taken out, and no 
more shrinkage can take place on your 
back, which means that the supreme stylish- 
ness—the “class —characteristic of Kauf- 
man Garments, is fixed and permanent. 
—That the comfortable, easy, perfect 
fit always secured in Kaufman Garments 
is there to stay, and will not become a 
thing of the past after the first damp day. 

Kaufman Garments retain the style, 

grace and attractiveness noticed when try~ 
ing them on, until their usefulness is past 
and they are ready to be cast aside. 

Your dealer will gladly show you 

Kaufman suits in the popular fabrics for 
Spring and Summer at $12 to 30 the suit. 
Most people, however, can be suited at 
$15 to $18. 

But to be sure as SL eat: Kaufman 
Wealiny: *Pre-Shrunk™ Garments, 
Ne Sa n ask the dealer to show 
\ —— you this label sewed in 

Garner the garments 
before you 
buy. 

Every man who 

takes pride in his ap- 
pearance 5s oul ave 


the Kau TYLE 
BOOK. 

Ask your dealer for 

it or write to us. t's 

ee—and an accurate 

: guide to what you 

should wear forSpring 

and Summer, 1908. 


Chas. Kaufman 
& Bros. * Chicago 















































The No. 2 Folding 
Pocket Brownie 


The Kodak simplicity and the Kodak daylight loading features are all embodied 
in the Pocket Brownies. Made in the same factory and by the same skilled work- 
men who manufacture the Kodaks they have in them a quality that would not be 
possible under any other conditions. They are not made of the most expensive 
material but they are carefully made by perfect machinery in large quantities and 
cach one must undergo the regular Kodak inspection. They are not expensive 
but they stand the one and all important test, they work. Their equipment is such 
that they are perfectly adapted to snap-shots or time exposures and the amateur 
may, by providing a Dollar Brownie Developing box, do his own developing with- 
out a dark-room ; or may leave it to another—just as he chooses. 

The No. 2 Folding Pocket Brownie makes pictures 24% x 3% inches, loads in daylight with East- 
man N. C. Kodak film for 6 exposures, has a meniscus lens of 4% inch focus. Has our Improved 
Pocket Automatic Shutter with iris diaphragm stops, has a reversible finder and two tripod .sockets. 
By means of the automatic focusing lock it may be used either as a fixed focus or a focusing camera 
as desired. Measuring but 1% x 35-16 x 6% inches and weighing but 16 ounces it is in every sense 
2 pocket camera. Handsomely finished and covered with the finest imitation leather. Durable, 
censible, practical, inexpensive to operate. PRICE, $5.00. 


Ask your dealer or write us for “ The Book of the Brownies,’’ free. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 

















COLGATES 


ANTISEPTIC 


DENTAL CREAM 


4." ClO Oe 6 ci wed Oe 6 LOO = 


COMES OUT A RIBBON 
a oe ee oe 
ON THE BRUSH 


LVAC& EB 


at nO) Oe 7 -S G 


oa A PERFECT DENTIFRICE 
ee INA 
PERFECT PACKAGE 


After years of scientific work in our laboratories we have at last 
produced what we believe to be the ideal Dentifrice—one that is less 
wasteful and more convenient than powder, and a more efficient cleanser 
than a liquid. 

Until you have tried it you cannot appreciate the delicious flavor and 
the superlative cleansing qualities of this new antiseptic cream. 

Do not let prejudice or preconceived ideas keep you from giving it the 
immediate trial that every new Colgate preparation deserves. 


Trial package mailed for a two cent stamp. 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. F, 55 John Street, NEW YORK. 
Makers of the world-famed Cashmere Bouquet Soap, Powder and Perfume. 


& 


The name “Colgate” on Soaps, Powders and Perfumes corresponds to the “Sterling” mark on Silver. 





